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Chicago,  III,  June  30,  1914. 
His  Excellency,  Hon.  Edtvard  F.  Dunne,  Governor  of  Ulinois. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  section  2  of  the  Act  creating  this 
department  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the  twenty-first 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Oscar  F.  Kelson, 
Chief  State  Factory  Inspector. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  STATE  FACTORY  INSPECTOR. 


The  fiscal  year  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection 
covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  shows,  from 
the  figures  on  the  following  pages  of  this  report,  that  actual  -results  were 
obtained.  Although  the  inspection  force  remained  the  same  in  number, 
the  personnel  was  changed  to  a  large  extent,  injecting  new  blood  into  the 
work  of  the  department,  making  for  efficiency,  as  demanded  by  Your 
Excellency. 

To  what  extent  the  operations  of  this  department  were  successful, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  synopsis  of  the  year's  work:  During 
the  year,  64,008  inspections  were  made  according  to  the  provisions  of  all 
the  laws  enforced  by  this  department.  During  the  previous  year,  41,183 
inspections  had  been  made.  These  inspections  were  caused  with  a  view 
of  enforcing  the  following  nine  laws: 

I.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children,  commonly  termed  the 

"Child  Labor  Law." 

II.  An  Act  to   regulate   and   limit  the   hours   of  employment  of  females, 

known  as  the  "Women's  Ten  Hour  Law." 

III.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  known  as  the  "Gar- 

ment Law." 

IV.  An  Act  to  promote  the  public  health  and  protect  certain  .employees 

in  this  State  from  the  dangers  of  occupational  diseases. 

V.  An  Act  to  provide   for  the  protection  and   safety  of  persons   in  and 

about  the  construction  of  buildings,  called  "Structural  Law." 

VI.  An  Act  to  compel  the  using  of  blowers  on  metal  polishing  machinery, 

commonly  termed  the  "Blower  Law." 

VII.  An  Act  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  butterine  and  ice  cream. 

VIII.  An  Act  to  provide  for  health,  safety  and  comfort  of  employees. 

IX.  An  Act  to  provide  for  wash  rooms  in  certain  employments,  to  protect 

the  health  of  employees  and  secure  public  comfort. 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  INSPECTIONS  FOR  THE  YEARS.  / 
July  1,  1912,  to  June  30, 1913,  and  July  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 

Results  of  inspections.                                                        1912-13  1913-14 

Total  number  of  places  inspected  in  the  State  of  Illinois 41, 183  64, 008 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Child  Labor  Law,  entire  State 25, 131  32, 981 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Child  Labor  Law,  in  Chicago 14, 325  22, 313 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Child  Labor  Law,  outside  of  Chicago 10, 806  10, 568 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Women's  Ten  Hour  Law,  entire  State 8, 079  17, 969 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Women's  Ten  Hour  Law,  in  Chicago 5,  522  15, 002 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Women's  Ten  Hour  Law,  outside  of  Chicago      2, 5o7  2, 967 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Garment  Law,  entire  State 2,  559  3, 537 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Occupational  Disease  Law,  entire  State 187  721 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Structural  Law,  entire  State 590  917 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Blower  Law,  entire  State 701  1, 362 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Ice  Cream  and  Butterine  Law,  entire  State. .          206  485 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law,  entire  State      3,  845  5,  785 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law,  in  Chicago      1,  888  3, 248 
Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law,  outside  of 

Chicago... 1.957  2,537 

Number  of  places  inspected  according  to  Wash  House  Law,  entire  State 251 

Number  of  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Chicago  visited  for  inspections 106  135 

Number  of  second  inspections  according  to  Child  Labor  Law 1, 364  3,  012 

Number  of  second  inspections  according  to  Women's  Ten  Hour  Law 1,  005  2,  449 

Number  of  second  inspections  according  to  Garment  Law 513  501 

Number  of  second  inspections  according  to  Occupational  Disease  Law 338 

Number  of  second  inspections  according  to  Structural  Law 278 

Number  of  second  inspections  according  to  Blower  Law 312 

Number  of  second  inspections  according  to  Ice  Cream  and  Butterine  Law 69 

Number  of  second  inspections  according  to  Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law 35/ 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  REPORTED  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS   INSPECTED  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  VARIOUS  LAWS. 

Comparative  Figures  for  the  YearsIJuly  1, 1912  to  June  30, 1913,  and  July  1,  1913  to  June  30, 1914. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED  ACCORDING  TO  CHttD  LABOR  LAW. 

1912-13  1913-14 
Employees  in  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 229,  095  379, 329 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 99,195  135,486 

Number  of  males  under  16  years  of  age 4, 301  5, 876 

Number  of  females  under  16  years  of  age 3, 930  4, 990 

Total  number  of  employees  in  Chicago 336, 521  525, 681 

Employees  outside  of  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 151, 972  156, 266 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 30,  819  34,  094 

Number  of  males  under  16  years  of  age 1, 121  1 ,  019 

Number  of  females  under  16  years  of  age 588  725 

Total  number  of  employees  outside  of  Chicago 184, 500  192, 104 

Employees  in  State  of  Illinois- 
Number  of  males  over  16  vears  of  age 381, 067  535, 595 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 130, 014  169, 580 

Number  of  males  under  16  years  of  age -•.  -      5, 422  6, 895 

Number  of  females  under  16  years  of  age 4, 518  5, 715 

Total  number  of  employees  in  State  of  Illinois ; 521, 021  717, 785 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED  ACCORDING  TO  WOMEN'S  TEN  H0T3R  LAW. 

Employees  in  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 166, 178  322, 223 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 93, 384  193, 280 

Total  number  of  employees  in  Chicago 259,562  515,503 

Employees  outside  of  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 96, 961  92, 675 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 26,841  31,355 

Total  number  of  employees  outside  of  Chicago 123, 802  124, 030 

Employees  in  State  of  Illinois — 

Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age : 263, 139  414, 898 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 120, 225  224, 635 

Total  number  of  employees  in  Stateof  Illinois 383, 364  639, 533 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED  ACCORDING  TO  HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  LAW. 

Employees  in  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 110, 261  207,  245 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 39, 945  54, 500 

Total  number  of  employees  in  Chicago 150, 206  261, 745 

Employees  outside  of  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 97, 975  98, 360 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 15, 341  12, 690 

Total  number  of  employees  outside  of  Chicago 113, 316  111,  050 

Employees  in  State  of  Illinois- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 208, 236  305, 605 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 55, 286  67, 190 

Total  number  of  employees  in  State  of  Illinois 263,  522  372, 795 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED  ACCORDING  TO  GARMENT  LAW. 

Employees  in  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 37, 547 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 41, 941 

Number  of  males  under  16  years  of  age 527 

Number  of  females  under  16  years  of  age 1, 840 

Total  number  of  employees  in  Chicago 81, 855 

Employees  outside  of  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 
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ESTABLIDHMENTS  INSPECTED  ACCORDING  TO  GARMENT  LAW— Concluded. 

Employees  outside  of  Chicago— CoTicZuded.  1912-13       1913-14 

Number  of  males  under  16  years  of  age 

Number  of  females  under  16  years  of  age 

Total  number  of  employees  outside  of  Chicago 

Employees  in  State  of  Illinois- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 14, 272  37, 547 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 15, 862  41, 941 

Number  of  males  under  16  years  of  age 240  527 

Number  of  females  under  16  years  of  age 701  1, 840 

Total  number  of  employees  in  State  of  Illinois 31, 075       81, 855 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED  ACCORDING  TO  BLOWER  LAW. 

Employees  in  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 1, 548         8, 316 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 123 

Total  number  of  employees  in  Chicago 1, 548         8, 439 

Employees  outside  of  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 258  745 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 4 

Total  number  of  employees  outside  of  Chicago 258  749 

Employees  in  State  of  Illinois- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 1, 806        9, 061 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 127 

Total  number  of  employees  in  State  of  Illinois 1, 806         9, 188 

ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED  ACCORDING  TO  STRUCTURAL  LAW. 

Employees  in  Chicago — 

Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 62, 484 

Total  employees  in  Chicago 62, 484 

Employees  in  State  of  Illinois- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 62, 484 

Total  number  of  employees  in  State  of  Illinois 62, 484 

ESTABUSHMENTS  INSPECTED  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  LAW. 

Employees  in  Chicago — 

Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 58, 424 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 17, 926 

Total  number  of  employees  in  Chicago 76, 350 

Employees  outside  of  Chicago- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 26, 053 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 7, 816 

Total  number  of  employees  outside  of  Chicago 33, 869 

Employees  in  State  of  Illinois- 
Number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 84, 477 

Number  of  females  over  16  years  of  age 25, 742 

Total  number  of  employees  in  State  of  Illinois 110, 219 

THE  CHILD  LABOK  SITUATION. 

According  to  the  first  enumerated  law,  33,981  child  labor  inspections 
were  made  in  the  entire  State.  Twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  of  these  inspections  are  credited  to  Chicago  and  10,568  to  that 
part  of  the  State  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
During  the  twelve  month  period  preceding  the  present  report,  14,335 
inspections  were  recorded  in  Chicago  and  10,806  outside  of  that  city, 
making  a  total  of  35,131  inspections  for  the  entire  State.  Therefore, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  efforts  of  the  department  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  resulted  in  an  increase  of  7,850  inspections  over  the  year 
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before.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  whereas  only  l.oGl  second 
inspections  had  been  made  from  1912  to  1913,  the  results  of  last  year 
show  a  total  of  3,012. 

The  results  of  prosecutions  under  the  "Child  Labor  Law"  were  very 
satisfactory.  In  the  entire  State  338  convictions  were  had,  as  compared 
with  only  220  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  338  convictions,  220 
were  secured  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  112  in  other  cities  throughout 
the  State.  During  the  previous  year,  15-1  convictions  in  Chicago  and  G6 
in  other  cities  in  Illinois  composed  the  total  of  220  for  that  twelve  month 
period. 

In  Chicago,  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  "Child  Labor  Law" 
were  brought  on  the  following  counts :  Working  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  of  which  there  were  30  cases;  employing  children  without  a 
working  permit,  of  which  there  were  70  cases;  permitting  a  child  to 
operate  a  dangerous  machine,  as  enumerated  in  section  11,  of  which 
there  was  1  case;  employing  children  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
or  after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  which  there  were  39  cases;  emplo}'- 
ing  children  in  excess  of  8  hours  per  day,  of  which  there  were  78  cases; 
permitting  children  to  work  more  than  48  hours  per  week,  of  which  there 
were  4  cases;  obstructing  deputy  inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  of  which  there  were  4  cases. 

In  cities  other  than  Chicago,  the  following  number  of  convictions 
were  secured  for  violations  of  the  "Child  Labor  Law":  Employing  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age,  5;  employing  children  in  excess  of  8  hours 
per  day,  23 ;  permitting  children  to  work  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
or  after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  18 ;  employing  children  without  a 
working  permit,  64;  permitting  children  to  engage  at  work  upon  a 
dangerous  machine  contrary  to  section  11,  2. 

According  to  the  schedules  filed  by  deputy  inspectors  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  percentage  of  children  found  at  work  in  establishments  visited 
by  our  deputies  to  the  total  number  of  all  employees  amounts  to  1.7 
per  cent  for  the  entire  State,  divided  into  two  groups:  For  establishments 
in  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  2.07  per  cent,  and  the  other  for  establish- 
ments located  outside  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  0.9  per  cent.  These 
figures  would  indicate  an  actual  decrease  of  child  labor  in  this  State, 
when  compared  with  the  statistics  for  the  previous  year,  which  disclose 
a  total  of  1.9  per  cent  for  the  entire  State,  subdivided  as  follows :  For 
Chicago  and  Cook  County,  2.44  per  cent,  and  for  the  counties  other  than 
Cook,  0.9  per  cent. 

It  is  erroneous,  however,  to  accept  this  evidence  as  conclusive  of 
the  exact  status  of  child  labor  in  Illinois.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  our  deputy  factory  inspectors  is  entirely  too 
inadequate  to  visit  every  establishment  in  the  State  in  the  course  of  one 
year.  Therefore,  this  department  cannot  present  the  figures  for  each 
and  every  place  of  business  employing  labor  in  this  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  department  has  no  guide,  other  than  the  visits  of  the  inspectors 
to  an  establishment,  of  knowing  exactly  how  many  places  in  the  State 
employ  children.  Thirdly,  I  base  my  argument  upon  the  number  of 
working  permits  which  have  been  granted  during  the  past  year  to  chil- 
dren betw^ecn  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  by  the  public  and  parochial 
school  authorities.     During  the  past  year  the  board  of  education  of  the 
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city  of  Chicago  issued  13,633  working  permits;  the  Catholic  parochial 
schools  of  Chicago  issued  5,363  certificates.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  correct  records.  We  must  next  take  into  consideration  the  number 
of  permits  issued  by  the  public  school  authorities  outside  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  by  the  Catholic  parochial  schools,  and  by  the  Protestant  paro- 
chial schools  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the  various  cities  of  this  State. 
It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  group  of  school  authorities  just  mentioned 
issued  at  least  4,000  certificates,  and  adding  to  this  number  those  issued 
by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  Catholic  paro- 
chial school  issuing  office  of  Chicago,  Ave  arrive  at  a  total  of  22,996  certifi- 
cates issued  during  the  past  3'ear. 

Eeverting  to  our  statistics  of  inspections  under  the  "Child  Labor 
Law,"  we  find  that  our  deputy  inspectors  report  12,610  children  under 
16  years  of  age  in  establishments  visited  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  three-fourths  of  the  12,610  children  employed 
during  the  past  year  were  at  work  the  year  before.  The  question,  then,  is, 
What  has  become  of  the  children  to  whom  certificates  of  employment 
were  issued  last  year?  Assuming  that  only  one-half  of  that  number  has 
either  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  be  lawfully  employed  or  found 
emploA'ment,  we  must  confess  that  over  11,000  children  are  at  large 
outside  of  school  unaccounted  for.  jSTaturally,  this  number  would  greatly 
increase  the  percentage  of  child  labor  in  this  State  and  would  form  the 
most  correct  possible  data  on  this  subject. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  when  the  statement  is  made  that  the  percent- 
age of  child  labor  in  Illinois  is  only  1.9  per  cent,  this  figure  must  be 
taken  very  conservatively. 

This  leads  me  to  mention  the  following  advisable  suggestion :  If  the 
number  of  inspectors  of  this  department  were  increased  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  this  great  commonwealth  and  its  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion and  industries,  all  places  of  business  could  be  visited  at  least  once 
a  year  by  our  deputy  inspectors  and  the  correct  situation  of  child  labor 
coiild  be  presented  and  determined. 

COXSTITUTIOXALITY    OF    ILLINOIS    CHILD    LABOE    LAW 
AFFIRMED  BY  UNITED  STATES  SUPEEME  COUET. 

During  the  last  year  an  event  of  extraordinary  interest  to  the  people 
of  Illinois  was  recorded  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  our  present  "Child  Labor  Law." 

On  December  1,  1913,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
opinion  by  Justice  Hughes,  declared  the  Illinois  Child  Labor  Law,  par- 
ticularly section  11,  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under 
the  age  of  16  years  in  various  hazardous  occupations,  valid,  and  adds 
that  it  was  clearly  within  the  power  of  tlie  Legislature  in  securing  the 
safety  of  the  young  to  impose  absolute  requirements  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned in  the  act,  which  is  a  familiar  exercise  of  the  protective  power  of 
government.  , 

The  facts  in  the  case,  briefly  stated,  follow :  Arthur  Beauchamp, 
under  16  years  of  age,  was  employed  by  the  Sturges  &  Burn  ]\Ianufac- 
turing  Company,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tinware 
and  other  metal  products,  as  a  press  hand  to  operate  a  punch  press  used 
in  stamping  sheet  metal.     Boaucliamp  represented  himself  as  over  16 
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years  of  age  and  was  put  to  work  by  the  company  without  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  the  boy's  statement  as  to  his  age.  Subsequently  the  boy 
was  injured  in  operating  the  press  and  brought  an  action  to  recover 
damages,  counting  on  the  statute  of  1903  (Kurd's  Stat.,  1909,  p.  1083), 
which,  by  section  11,  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  the 
age  of  16  years  in  various  hazardous  occupations,  including  that  in  which 
the  injury  occurred. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  substance  states  that  a  minor 
employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  "Child  Labor  Law,"  if  injured 
in  the  course  of  such  employment,  even  if  the  employer  acted  in  good 
faith,  relying  upon  the  representation  of  the  minor  that  he  was  over  16, 
has  a  right  of  action  and  may  recover  damages  without  any  defense  on 
the  part  of  the  employer. 

In  this  case  the  boy  presented  an  affidavit  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  age,  but  the  company  failed  to  investigate  the  true  age  of  the  boy. 
The  statute  of  1903  places  the  responsibility,  as  to  the  correct  age,  upon 
the  employer. 

On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Justice  Hughes  very  clearly  reads :  "It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  State  was  entitled  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  persons  of  tender  years  in  dangerous  occupations.  It  is  urged  by  the 
Sturges  &  Burn  Company  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  defend  upon  the 
ground  that  it  acted  in  good  faith,  relying  upon  the  representation  made 
by  Beauchamp  that  he  was  over  16.  It  is  said  that,  being  over  14,  he 
at  least  had  attained  the  age  at  which  he  should  have  been  treated  as 
responsible  for  his  statements.  But,  as  it  was  competent  for  the  State,  in 
securing  the  safety  of  the  young,  to  prohibit  such  employment  altogether, 
it  could  select  means  appropriate  to  make  its  prohibition  effective,  and 
could  compel  employers,  at  their  peril,  to  ascertain  whether  those 
they  employed  were  in  fact  under  the  age  specified.  The  imposition 
of  absolute  requirements  of  this  sort  is  a  familiar  exercise  of  the  pro- 
tective power  of  government.  *  *  *  Such  legislation  has  reasonable 
relation  to  a  purpose  which  the  State  was  entitled  to  effect     *     *     *." 

This  decision  does  not  confine  itself  to  paragraph  11  of  the  "Child 
Labor  Law,"  but  embraces  the  entire  act.  The  question  which  the 
Supreme  Court  dwelled  on  specifically  was,  whether  the  Legislature  had 
a  right  to  pass  an  act  prohibiting  the  employment  of  persons  in  dangerous 
occupations,  particularly  minors  of  tender  years. 

"DEAFT  OF  NEW  CHILD  LABOR  LAW." 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  stated  that  recommendations  concerning 
new  legislation  would  be  made  in  this  report.  I  have  drafted,  in  collabo- 
ration with  various  organizations,  etc.,  the  following  Child  Labor  Bill, 
with  the  hope  of  having  the  Legislature  act  favorably  upon  it. 

This  bill,  which  amends  the  present  act,  has  incorporated  in  it  the 
following  three  principal  features : 

1.  Eaising  of  the  minimum  working  age  for  all  children  from  14 
to  16  years. 

2.  Working  permits  to  be  secured  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18  years. 

3.  Granting  of  special  summer  vacation  working  permits  to  children 
over  the  age  of  14  years. 
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PRESENT  LAW. 

Section  1.  Child  under  14  yeabs]. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly:  That  no  child 
under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be 
employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to 
work  at  any  gainful  occupation  in 
any  theater,  concert  hall  or  place  of 
amusement  wherein  toxicating  liquors 
are  sold,  or  in  any  mercantile  insti- 
tution, store,  office,  hotel,  laundry, 
manufacturing  establishment,  bowl- 
ing alley,  passenger  or  freight  ele- 
vator, factory  or  workshop,  or  as 
messenger  or  driver  therefor,  within 
this  State.  That  no  child  under  14 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any 
work  performed  for  wages  or  other 
compensation,  to  whomsoever  pay- 
able, during  any  portion  of  any 
month  when  the  public  schools  of  the 
town,  township,  or  village  or  city  in 
which  he  or  she  resides  are  in  ses- 
sion, or  be  employed  at  any  work  be- 
fore the  hour  of  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  the  hour  of  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening:  Provided,  that 
no  child  shall  be  allowed  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Sec.  2.  Register.]  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or 
corporation  employing  minors  over 
14  years  and  under  16  years  of  age 
in  any  mercantile  institution,  store, 
office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing 
establishment,  bowling  alley,  theatre, 
concert  hall,  or  place  of  amusement, 
passenger  or  freight  elevator,  factory 
or  workshop,  or  as  messenger  or 
driver  therefor,  within  this  State,  to 
keep  a  register  in  said  mercantile  in- 
stitution, store,  ofiice,  hotel,  laundry, 
manufacturing  establishment,  bowl- 
ing alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or  place 
of  amusement,  factory  or  workshop 
in  which  said  minors  shall  be  em- 
ployed or  permitted  or  suffered  to 
work,  in  which  register  shall  be  re- 
corded the  name,  age  and  place  of 
residence  of  every  child  employed  or 
suffered  or  permitted  to  work  there- 
in, or  as  messenger  or  driver  there- 
for, over  the  age  of  14  and  under  the 
age  of  16  years;  and  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  hire  or  employ,  or  to  per- 
mit or  suffer  to  work  in  any  mercan- 
tile institution,  store,  office,  hotel, 
laundry,  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, bowling  alley,  theater,  concert 
hall    or    place    of    amusement,    pas- 


TENTATIVE   DRAFT   OF  NEW 
CHILD  LABOR  LAW. 

Section  1.  No  minor  under  the  age 
of  14  years  shall  be  employed,  per- 
mitted, or  suffered  to  work  within 
this  State  at  any  gainful  occupation. 
No  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years 
shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suf- 
fered to  work  at  any  occupation  for 
wages  or  other  compensation,  to 
whomsoever  payable,  during  any  por- 
tion of  any  month  in  which  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  town,  township, 
village,  or  city  in  which  the  child  re- 
sides are  in  session:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  minors  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  years  may  be  employed 
during  the  time  when  the  schools 
are  closed  for  their  summer  vacation 
period. 


Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
person,  firm,  corporation,  agent  or 
manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation 
to  hire  or  employ,  or  permit  or  suffer 
to  work,  except  in  agricultural  and 
domestic  service,  any  minor  under 
the  age  of  18,  unless  there  is  first 
produced,  and  placed  on  file,  in  such 
place  where  the  minor  is  employed, 
a  working  permit,  approved  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

Working  permits  may  be  issued  to 
minors  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age,  and  shall  be  valid  only  during 
the  time  that  the  schools  are  closed 
for  their  summer  vacation.  Such 
summer-vacation  permit  shall  have 
stamped  across  its  face  the  words, 
"Vacation  Permit,"  and  shall  be  void 
after  the  period  for  which  it  is 
issued. 

Whoever  employs  a  minor  under 
18  years  of  age  must  keep  on  file  at 
the  place  of  employment,  a  working 
permit  for  every  such  minor,  and 
shall  produce  such  permit  on  the 
demand  of  the  Chief  State  Factory 
Inspector,  Assistant  State  Factory 
Inspector,  or  Deputy  Flactory  In- 
spectors. 
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senger  or  freight  elevator,  factory 
or  workshop,  or  as  messenger  or 
driver  therefor,  any  child  under  the 
age  of  ]6  and  over  14  years  of  age, 
unless  there  is  first  produced  and 
placed  on  file  in  such  mercantile  in- 
stitution, store,  office,  hotel,  laundry, 
manufacturing  establishment,  bowl- 
ing alley,  factory,  or  workshop, 
theater,  concert  hall,  or  place  of 
amusement,  an  age  and  school  cer- 
tificate, approved  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  3.  Wall  lists.]  Every  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation,  agent  or 
manager  of  a  corporation  employing 
or  permitting  or  suffering  to  work 
five  or  more  children  under  the  age 
of  16  years  and  over  the  age  of  14  in 
any  mercnatile  institution,  store, 
office,  laundry,  hotel,  manufacturing 
establishment,  factory  or  workshop, 
shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  every  room  in 
which  such  help  is  employed,  or  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  a  list  con- 
taining the  name,  age  and  place  of 
residence  of  every  person  under  the 
age  of  16  years  employed  permitted 
or  suffered  to  work  in  such  room. 

Sec.  4.  Age  and  school  certifi- 
cate.] No  child  under  16  years  of 
age  and  over  14  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  in  any  mercantile  insti- 
tution, store,  office,  hotel,  laundry, 
manufacturing  establishment,  bowl- 
ing alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or 
place  of  amusement,  passenger  or 
freight  elevator,  factory  or  work- 
shop, or  as  messenger  or  driver 
therefor,  unless  there  is  first  pro- 
duced and  placed  on  file  in  such 
mercantile  institution,  store,  office, 
hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, bowling  alley,  theater,  con- 
cert hall  or  place  of  amusement, 
factory  or  workshop,  and  accessible 
to  the  State  Factory  Inspector,  assist- 
ant factory  inspector  or  deputy  fac- 
tory inspector,  an  age  and  school  cer- 
tificate as  hereinafter  prescribed;  and 
unless  there  is  kept  on  file  and  pro- 
duced on  demand  of  said  inspectors 
of  factories  a  complete  and  correct 
list  of  all  the  minors  under  the  age 
of  16  years  so  employed  who  cannot 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly 
simple  sentences,  unless  such  child 
is  attending  night  school  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Sec.  5.  Age  and  school  certifi- 
cates— HOW  APPROVED.]  An  age  and 
school  certificate  shall  be  approved 
only  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 


Sec.  3.  Every  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, agent  or  manager  of  a  cor- 
poration employing  or  permitting  or 
suffering  to  work  five  or  more  minors 
under  the  age  of  18  years,  shall  post, 
and  keep  posted,  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  in  every  room  in  which  such 
help  is  employed  or  permitted  or 
suffered  to  work,  a  list  containing  the 
name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of 
every  minor  under  the  age  of  18 
years. 


Sec.  4.  Working  permit.]  A  "Work- 
ing permit"  shall  be  issued  only  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by 
a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writ- 
ing. Or  where  there  is  no  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  by  a  person  au- 
thorized by  the  board  of  education: 
Proindecl.  that  the  superintendent  or 
principal  of  a  parochial  school  shall 
have  the  right  to  issue  a  "Working 
Permit:"  And.  provided,  further,  that 
no  member  of  a  school  board  or  other 
person  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall 
have  the  authority  to  issue  such 
"Working  Permit"  for  any  minor 
then  in,  or  about  to  enter  his  own 
establishment,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  firm  or  corporation  of  which  he 
is  a.  member,  officer  or  employee. 
The  person  authorized  to  issue 
"Working  Permits"  shall  have  au- 
thority to  administer  oaths  provided 
herein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged 
therefor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
board  of  education  or  local  school 
authority  to  designate  a  place  where 
"Working  Permits"  shall  be  issued 
and  recorded,  and  establish  and 
maintain  the  necessary  records  and 
clerical  service  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 
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or  by  a  person  authorized  by  bim  in 
writing;  or  where  there  is  no  super- 
intendent of  schools,  by  a  person  au- 
thorized by  the  school  board:  Pro- 
vided, that  the  superintendent  or 
principal  of  a  parochial  school  shall 
have  the  right  to  approve  an  age 
and  school  certificate  and  shall  have 
the  same  rights  and  powers  as  the 
superintendent  of  public  school  to 
adrninister  the  oaths  herein  provided 
for  children  attending  parochial 
school:  Provided,  -further,  that  no 
member  of  a  school  board  or  other 
person  authorized  as  aforesaid,  shall 
have  authority  to  approve  such  cer- 
tificates for  any  child  then  in  or 
about  to  enter  his  own  establishment 
or  the  employment  of  a  firm  or  cor- 
poration of  which  he  is  a  member, 
officer  or  employee.  The  person  ap- 
proving these  certificates  shall  have 
authority  to  administer  the  oath  pro- 
vided herein,  but  no  fee  shall  be 
charged  therefor.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  school  board  or  local 
school  authorities,  to  designate  a 
place  (connected  with  their  offices, 
when  practicable),  where  certificates 
shall  be  issued  and  recorded,  and  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  necessary 
records  and  clerical  service  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Proof  of  age.]  An  age  and 
school  certificate  shall  not  be  pro- 
vided unless  satisfactory  evidence  is 
furnished  by  the  last  school  census, 
the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of 
such  child,  the  register  of  birth  of 
such  child  with  a  town  or  city  clerk, 
01  by  the  records  of  the  public  or 
parochial  schools,  that  such  child  is 
of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate: 
Provided,  that  in  cases  arising  where- 
in the  above  proof  is  not  obtainable, 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child 
shall  make  oath  before  the  Juvenile 
or  County  Court  as  to  the  age  of  such 
child,  and  the  court  may  issue  to 
such  child  an  age  certificate  as 
sworn  to. 


Sec.  7.  Employment  ticket.]  The 
age  and  school  certificate  of  a  child 
under  16  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
approved  and  signed  until  he  pre- 
sents to  the  person  authorized  to 
approve  and  sign  the  same,  a  school 
attendance  certificate  as  hereinafter 
prescribed,  duly  filled  out  and  signed. 
A  duplicate  of  such  age  and  school 


Sec.  5.  The  person  authorized  to 
issue  a  "Working  Permit"  shall  not 
issue  such  permit  until  the  parent, 
guardian  or  custodian  of  the  minor 
applying  for  the  same  has  personally 
appeared  with  such  minor  before 
him,  and  until  he  has  received,  ex- 
amined, approved  and  filed  the  fol- 
lowing papers  duly  executed,  namely: 
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certificate  shall  be  filled  out  and  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  State  Factory 
Inspectors  office.  Any  explanatory 
matter  may  be  printed  with  such 
certificate  in  the  discretion  of  the 
school  board  or  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  employment  and  the 
age  and  school  certificates  shall  ba 
separately  printed  and  shall  be  filled 
out,  signed  and  held  or  surrendered 
as  indicated  in  the  following  forms: 

SCHOOL  CERTICATB. 

(Name   of  school).      (City   or   town 
and  date). 

This  certifies  (name  or  minor) 
of  the  . .  th  grade,  can  read  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences. 

This  also  certifies  that  according 
to  the  records  of  this  school,  and  in 
my  belief,  the  said  (name  or  minor) 
was  born  at  (name  of  city  or  town) 
in  (name  of  county)  on  the  (date) 
and  is  now  (number  of  years  and 
months)  old. 

(Name  of  parents  or  guardian). 
(Residence). 

(Signature  of  teacher) grade. 

Correct.       (Name  of  principal). 
(Name  of  school). 

EVENING   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE 
CERTIFICATE. 

(Date). 

This  certifies  that  (name  of  minor) 

is  registered  in  and  regulary  attends 

the evening  schdol. 

This  also  certifies  that  according 
to  the  records  of  my  school  and  in 
my  belief  the  said  (name  of  minor) 
was  born  at  (name  of  city  or  town) 

on  the   th  of  (year)   and  is  now 

(number  of  years  and  months)   old. 

(Signature  of  teacher). 

(Signature  of  principal). 

(Name  of  parent  or  guardian). 

(Residence). 

AGE  AND  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

This  certifies  that  I  am  (father, 
mother,  guardian  or  custodian)  of 
(name  of  minor),  and  that  (he  or 
she)  was  born  at  (name  of  town  or 
city)     in    the     (name    of    county    if 

known)  and  state  or  country  of 

on  the  (day  of  birth  and  year  of 
birth)  and  is  now  (number  of  years 
and  month)   old. 

(Signature    of    parent,    guardian    or 
custodian). 

(City  or  town  and  date). 

There  personally  appeared  before 
me  the  above-named    (name  of  per- 


SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

(Name  of  school) 

(City  or  town  and  date) 

This  certifies  (name  of  minor)  of 
the  ..th  grade,  can  read  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  English. 
This  also  certifies  that  according 
to  the  records  of  this  school,  and  in 
my  belief,  the  said  (name  of  minor) 
was  born  at  (name  of  city  or  town) 
in  (name  of  county)  on  the  (date) 
and  is  now  (number  of  years  and 
months)   old. 

(Name  of  parent  or  guardian). 
(Residence). 

(Signature   of  teacher) grade. 

(Name  of  principal). 
(Name  of  school). 

(1)  In  cases  where  minors  under 
18  years  of  age  cannot  obtain  a 
school  certificate,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  person  authorized  to  issue  a 
working  permit  to  examine  them  as 
to  ability  to  read  and  write  simple 
legible  sentences  in  English. 

(2)  Evidence  of  age,  showing  that 
the  minor  is  16  years  old,  or,  if  a 
vacation  working  permit  is  granted 
for  summer  employment,  14  years 
old,  or  upwards,  which  shall  consist 
of  one  of  the  following  proofs,  and 
shall  be  required  in  the  order  herein 
designated,  as  follows: 

(a)  A  duly  attested  transcript  of 
the  birth  certificate  filed  according 
to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital 
statistics  or  other  officer  charged 
with  the  duty  of  recording  births. 

(b)  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested 
transcript  of  a  certificate  of  baptism 
showing  the  date  of  birth  and  place 
of  baptism  of  such  child. 

(c)  A  school  census  record,  duly 
attested. 

(d)  In  cases  where  in  none  of  the 
above  proofs  is  obtainable,  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  minor  shall  make 
oath  before  the  .Juvenile  Court  or 
County  Court  as  to  the  age  of  such 
minor,  and  that  none  of  the  above 
proofs  of  age  is  obtainable,  and  the 
court  may  issue  to  such  minor  an 
age  certificate  as  sworn  to. 

(3)  The  following  affidavit  of  the 
parent,  guardian  or  custodian:  Pro- 
vided.  Ixoiceycr.  that  such  affidavit 
shall  not  be' accepted  in  any  case  in 
lieu  of  the  evidence  of  age  required: 

"This  certifies  that  I  am  (father, 
mother,  guardian  or  custodian)  of 
(name  of  minor),  and  that  (he  or 
she)  was  born  at  (name  of  town  or 
city)  in  (the  name  of  county  if 
known)   and  state  or  country  of..- 
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son  signing)  and  made  oath  that  the 
foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or  her) 
signed  is  true  to  the  best  of  (his  or 
her)  knowledge.  I  hereby  approve 
the  foregoing  certificate  of  (name 
of  child),  height   (feet  and  inches), 

weight complexion   (fair  or 

dark),  hair  (color),  having  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or 
she)  is  of  the  age  therein  certified. 

OwxER  OF  cERTiCATE.  This  Certifi- 
cate belongs  to  (name  of  child  in 
whose  behalf  it  is  drawn)  and  is  to 
be  surrendered  to  (him  or  her) 
whenever  (he  or  she)  leaves  the 
service  of  the  corporation  or  em- 
ployer holding  the  same;  but  if  not 
claimed  by  said  child  within  30  days 
from  such  time  it  shall  be  returned 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  or 
where  there  is  no  superintendent  of 
schools,  to  the  school  board. 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to 
approve  and  sign  with  official  chai'- 
acter  authority). 

(Town  or  city  and  date). 

Illiteracy.  In  the  case  of  a  child 
who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences,  the  certifi- 
cate shall  continue  as  follows,  after 
the  word  sentence:  "I  hereby  cer- 
tify that  (he  or  she)  is  regularly  at- 
tending the  (name  of  public  or  paro- 
chial evening  school)."  This  certifi- 
cate shall  continue  in  force  just  as 
long  as  the  regular  attendance  of 
said  child  at  said  evening  school  is 
certified  weekly  by  the  teacher  and 
principal  of  said  school. 

Evening  school.  In  any  city  or 
town  in  which  there  is  no  public  or 
parochial  evening  school,  an  age  and 
school  certificate  shall  not  be  ap- 
proved for  a  child  under  the  age  of 
16  years  who  cannot  read  at  sight 
and  write  legibly  simple  sentences. 
When  the  public  or  parochial  even- 
ing schools  are  not  in  session  an  age 
and  school  certificate  shall  not  be 
approved  for  any  child  who  cannot 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences.  The  certificate  of  the 
principal  of  a  public  or  parochial 
school  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
as  to  the  literacy  or  illiteracy  of  the 
child. 

Sec.  8.  Schoollng  required.]  No 
person  shall  employ  any  minor  over 
14  years  of  age  and  under  16  years, 
and  no  parent,  guardian  or  custodian 
shall  permit  to  be  employed  any  such 
minor  under  his  control  who  cannot 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences,    while    a    public    evening 


on  the  (day  of  birth  and 

year  of  birth)    and  is  now   (number 
of  years  and  months)  old." 

(Signature    of   parent,    guardian 
or  custodian). 

Sec.  6.  Every  such  working  permit 
shall  state  the  name,  the  date,  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  minor,  and 
give  the  height  and  weight  and  color 
of  the  eyes  and  hair  of  such  minor. 
It  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
proof  of  age  accepted  and  shall  cer- 
tify that  the  papers  required  by  the 
preceding  section  have  been  duly 
examined,  approved  and  filed,  and 
that  the  minor  named  in  such  permit 
has  appeared  before  the  officer  is- 
suing the  permit  and  has  been  ex- 
amined. 

Every  such  permit  shall  be  signed 
by  the  minor  in  the  presence  of  the 
officer  issuing  the  same.  A  record 
of  all  the  facts  contained  on  every 
permit  issued  shall  be  kept  on  file  in 
the  office  issuing  the  same,  and  also 
a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  minors  to  whom  permits  have 
been  refused,  together  with  the  rea- 
son for  refusal. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  every  working 
permit  issued  shall  be  filled  out  and 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
Chief  State  Factory  Inspector.  Any 
person  authorized  to  issue  working 
permits  shall,  between  the  first  and 
the  tenth  days  of  each  month,  report 
to  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector, 
the  number  of  permits  granted  and 
refused  during  the  preceding  month, 
and  the  names,  ages,  and  addresses? 
of  those  to  whom  certificates  were 
granted  or  refused. 

The  blank  forms  for  the  school 
record  and  the  working  permit,  and 
such  other  forms  as  are  necessary 
for  the  issuance  of  working  permits, 
shall  be  formulated  by  the  Chief 
State  Factory  Inspector  and  fur- 
nished by  him  to  the  local  school 
authorities.  On  the  back  of  the  work- 
ing permit  shall  be  printed  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  working  permit  shall  be  of  the 
following  form: 

WORKING  PERMIT. 

This  certifies  that  I  am  (father, 
mother,  guardian  or  custodian)  of 
(name  of  minor),  and  that  (he  or 
she)  was  born  at  (name  of  town  or 
city)  in  the  (name  of  county  if 
known)   and  state  or  country  of 
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school  is  maintained  in  the  town  or 
city  in  which  such  minor  resides,  un- 
less such  minor  is  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  such  evening  school. 

Sec.  9.  Duties  of  state  inspector 
OF  FACTORIES.]  The  State  Inspector  of 
Factories,  his  assistants  or  deputies, 
shall  visit  all  mercantile  institutions, 
stories,  offices,  laundries,  manufac- 
turing establishments,  bowling  alleys, 
theaters,  concert  halls  or  places  of 
amusement,  factories  or  workshops, 
and  all  other  places  where  minors 
are  or  may  be  employed,  in  this 
State,  and  ascertain  whether  an/ 
minors  are  employed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Inspectors  of 
factories  may  require  that  age  and 
school  certificates,  and  all  lists  of 
minors  employed  in  such  factories, 
workshops,  mercantile  institutions, 
and  all  other  places  where  minors 
are  employed  as  provided  for  in  this 
act  shall  be  produced  for  their  in- 
spection, on  demand. 

And,  Provided,  further,  that  upon 
written  complaint  to  the  school  board 
or  local  school  authorities  of  any 
city,  town,  district  or  municipality, 
that  any  minor  (whose  name  shall 
be  given  in  such  complaint),  is  em- 
ployed in  any  mercantile  institution, 
store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing 
establishment,  bowling  alley,  theater, 
concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement, 
passenger  or  freight  elevator,  or 
factory,  workshop,  or  as  messenger 
or  driver  therefor,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  school  board  or  local 
school  authority  to  report  the  same 
to  the   State  Inspector  of  Factories. 


is  now   (number  of  years  and 

months)    old. 

(Signature    of   parent,    guardian 
or  custodian). 
(City  or  town  and  date). 

There  personally  appeared  before 
me  the  above-named  (name  of  per- 
son signing)  and  made  oath  that  the 
foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or  her) 
signed  is  true  to  the  best  of  (his  or 
her)  knowledge. 

Proof  of  age  submitted  in  addition 
to  parent's,  guardian's  or  custodian's 
affidavit  for  this  permit  is  (1)  School 
Certificate  (2)  Birth  Certificate  (3) 
Baptismal  Certificate  (4)  Passport 
(5)  School  Census  Record  (6)  Court 
Record. 

I  hereby  approve  the  foregoing  cer- . 
tificate     of     (name     minor),     height 

(feet  and  inches),  weight , 

complexion  (fair  or  dark),  hair 
(color),  eyes  (color),  having  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or 
she)    is  of  the  age  therein  certified. 

Tins   CERTIFICATE  BELONGS  TO    (uamo 

of  minor  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn, 
minor's  own  signature),  and  it  is  to 
be  surrenderd  to  (him  or  her)  when- 
ever (he  or  she)  leaves  the  service 
of  the  corporation  or  employer  hold- 
ing the  same:  but  if  not  claimed  by 
said  minor  within  30  days  from  such 
time  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  or,  where  there 
is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  to 
the  school  board. 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to 
approve  and  sign  with  official  char- 
acter authority). 

(Town  or  city  and  date). 

Sec  8.  All  minors  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  employed  in  mills, 
factories,  workshops,  restaurants, 
bakeries  and  laundries  shall  submit 
to  a  physical  examination  whenever 
required  by  a  medical  inspector  of 
the  State  Department  of  Factory 
Inspection.  The  result  of  all  such 
physical  examinations  shall  be  re- 
corded on  blanks  furnished  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Chief  State  Factory 
Inspector,  and  shall  be  kept  on  file 
in  such  office  or  offices  as  he  may 
designate.  If  any  such  minor  shall 
fail  to  submit  to  such  physical  ex- 
amination, the  Chief  State  Factory 
Inspector  may  issue  an  order  can- 
celling such  minor's  working  permit. 
Such  order  shall  be  served  upon  the 
employer  of  such  minor,  who  shall 
forthwith  return  to  the  local  school 
authority  who  issued  it,  the  minor's 
working  permit.     A  certified  copy  of 
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the    order    of    cancellation    shall    be 
served  on  the  local  school  authority 
who  issued  the  said  certificate.     No 
such    minor    whose    working    permit 
has     been     cancelled,     as     aforesaid, 
shall,  while  said  cancellation  remains 
unrevoked,   be  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  in  any  mill,   factory,  work- 
shop,  restaurant,  bakery  or  laundrv 
within    this    State,    before    it   attains 
to  the  age  of  18  years.    If  such  minor 
shall     subsequently     submit    to     the 
physical    examination    required,    the 
Chief   State   Factory   Inspector  shall 
issue  an   order  revoking  the  cancel- 
lation   of   the    working    permit,    and 
shall  notify  the  local  school  authority 
who  issued   it,   and  also   the   former 
employer  of  the  minor,  of  such  action. 
If,    as    a    result   of   the    physical   ex- 
amination made  by  a  medical  inspec- 
tor,   it    appears    that    the    minor    is 
physically    unfit    to    be    employed    in 
any  of  the  aforesaid  establishments, 
such    medical    inspector    shall    forth- 
with  submit  a  report  to  that  effect 
to  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector, 
setting    forth    in    detail    the    reasons 
for  his  opinion,  and  the  Chief  State 
Factory  Inspector  may  issue  an  order 
cancelling    the    working    permit    of 
such   minor.      Such   order   of  cancel- 
lation  shall  be  served,   and  the  cer- 
tificate  returned   to  the  local  school 
authority    by    whom    it    was    issued, 
and   no  such   minor,   while   the   said 
order  of  cancellation   remains   unre- 
voked, shall  be  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  in  any  mill,   factory,  work- 
shop, restaurant,  bakery,  or  laundry 
within    this    State   before    it   attains 
to   the  age   of  18   years.     If  upon   a 
subsequent    physical    examination   of 
the  minor  by  a  medical  inspector  of 
the    Department    of    Factory    Inspec- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  physical  in- 
firmities     have      disappeared,      such 
medical  inspector  shall  certify  to  that 
effect  to  the  Chief  State  Factory  In- 
spector, who  may  thereupon  issue  an 
order    revoking    the    cancellation    of 
the    working   permit,    whereupon    he 
shall  notify  the  local  school  authority 
who  issued  it,  of  such  action. 

Whenever  an  employer  shall  re- 
quire a  physical  examination  by  a 
physician  or  surgeon  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  the  party  to  be  ex- 
amined, if  a  female,  shall  be  entitled 
to  have  such  examination  before  a 
physician  or  surgeon  of  her  own  sex. 
If  an  employer  shall  require,  or 
attempt  to  require,  a  female  appli- 
cant for  employment  to  submit  to  an 


Sec.  10.  Hours  of  labor.]  No  per- 
son under  the  age  of  16  years  shall 
be  employed  or  suffered  or  permitted 
to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation 
more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week, 
or  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day;  or  before  the  hour  of  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Every  em- 
ployer shall  post  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  room  where  such 
minors  are  employed  a  printed  notice 
stating  the  hours  required  of  them 
each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of 
commencing  and  stopping  work  and 
the  hours  when  the  time  or  times 
allowed  for  dinner  or  other  meals 
begins  and  ends.  The  printed  form 
of  such  notice  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  State  Inspector  of  Factories,  and 
the  employment  of  any  such  minor 
for  longer  time  in  any  day  so  stated 
shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this 
section. 


Sec.  11.  Employment  forbidden 
children  under  16  years  of  age].  no 
child  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall 
be  employed  at  sewing  belts  or  to 
assist  in  sewing  belts,  in  any  capa- 
city whatever;  nor  shall  any  child 
adjust  any  belt  to  any  machinery; 
they  shall  not  oil  or  assist  in  oiling, 
wiping  or  cleaning  machinery;  they 
shall  not  operate  or  assist  in  operat- 
ing circular  or  band  saws,  wood 
shapers,  wood  jointers,  planers,  sand- 
paper or  wood  polishing  machinery, 
emery  or  polishing  wheels  used  for 
polishing  metal,  wood  turning  or 
boring  machinery,  stamping  ma- 
chines in  sheet  metal  and  tinware 
manufacturing,  stamping  machines 
in  washer  and  nut  factories,  operat- 
ing corrugating  rolls,  such  as  are 
used  in  roofing  factories,  nor  shall 
they  be  employed  in  operating  any 
passenger  or  freight  elevators,  steam 
boiler,  steam  machinery,  or  other 
steam  generating  apparatus,  or  as 
pin  boys  in  any  bowling  alleys;  they 
shall  not  operate  or  assist  in  operat- 
ing, dough  brakes,  or  cracker  ma- 
chinery of  any  description;   wire  or 


examination  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  9.  No  boy  under  16,  nor  girl 
under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed, suffered  or  permitted  to  work 
at  any  gainful  occupation  more  than 
48  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more 
than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  nor 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day;  nor  before  the  hour  of  seven 
in  the  morning,  nor  after  the  hour 
of  seven  in  the  evening  of  any  day. 
Every  employer  shall  post,  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  every  room  where 
such  minors  are  employed,  a  printed 
notice  stating  the  hours  required  of 
them  each  day  in  the  week,  the  hours 
hours  of  commencing  and  stopping 
work,  and  the  hours  when  the  time 
or  times  allowed  for  meals  begin  and 
end.  The  printed  form  of  such  notice 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  employer 
by  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector, 
and  the  employment  of  any  such 
minor  for  a  period  in  any  day  longer 
than  that  so  stated  shall  be  deemed 
a  violation  of  this  section.  No  per- 
son under  the  age  of  21  years  shall 
be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to 
work  as  a  messenger  for  any  tele- 
graph, telephone  or  messenger  com- 
pany before  the  hour  of  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day. 

Sec.  10.  No  minor  under  the  age 
of  18  years  shall  be  employed,  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  in  any 
capacity  at  sewing  or  assisting  in 
sevfing  belts;  adjusting  any  belt  to 
any  machinery;  oiling,  wiping  or 
cleaning  machinery,  or  assisting 
therein;  nor  shall  any  such  minor 
operate  or  assist  in  operating  cir- 
cular or  band  saws;  machines  used 
in  picking  wool,  cotton,  hair  or  any 
other  material;  carding  machines, 
or  paper  lace  machines;  leather 
burnishing  machines;  wood  shapers; 
wood  jointers  and  planers;  sand- 
paper or  wood  polishing  machinery; 
emery  or  polishing  wheels  used  for 
polishing  metal;  wood  turning  or 
boring  machinery;  stamping  ma- 
chines used  in  sheet  metal  and  tin- 
ware manufacturing  or  in  washer  or 
nut  factories;  corrugated  rolls  as  in 
roofing,  paper  and  washboard  fac- 
tories; stamping  machines  used  in 
paper  or  leather  manufacturing; 
metal  or  paper  cutting  machines; 
corner  staying  machines  used  in 
paper  box  factories;  passenger  or 
freight  elevators;  steam  boiler,  steam 


iron  straightening  machinery;  nor 
shall  they  operate  or  assist  in  operat- 
ing rolling  mill  machinery,  punches, 
or  shears,  washing,  grinding  or  mix- 
ing mill  or  calendar  rolls  in  rubber 
manufacturing,  nor  shall  they  operate 
or  assist  in  operating  laundry  ma- 
chinery; nor  shall  children  be  em- 
ployed in  any  capacity  in  preparing 
any  composition  in  which  dangerous 
or  poisonous  acids  are  used,  and  they 
shall  not  be  employed  in  any  ca- 
pacity in  the  manufacture  of  paints, 
colors  or  white  lead;  nor  shall  they 
be  employed  in  any  capacity  what- 
ever in  operating  or  assisting  to 
operate  any  passenger  or  freight  ele- 
vator; nor  shall  they  be  employed  in 
any  capacity  whatever  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, or  any  other  employment  that 
may  be  considered  dangerous  to  their 
lives  or  limbs,  or  where  their  health 
may  be  injured  or  morals  depraved; 
nor  in  any  theater,  concert  hall,  or 
place  of  amusement  wherein  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  sold;  nor  shall 
females  under  16  years  of  age  be 
employed  in  any  capacity  where  such 
employment  compels  them  to  remain 
standing  constantly. 


Sec.  12.  Prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
ciiiLo's  EMPLOTMENT.]    The  presence 


machinery,  or  other  steam  gener- 
ating apparatus;  dough  brakes,  or 
cracker  machinery  of  any  descrip- 
tion; wire  or  iron  straighten- 
ing or  drawing  machinery;  rolling 
mill  macuinery:  punches  or  shears; 
washing,  grinding  or  mixing  ma- 
chinery; calendar  or  mixing  rolls 
used  in  paper  or  rubber  manufactur- 
ing; sewing  machines  operated  by 
power  other  than  foot  power;  laun- 
dry machinery  nor  shall  any  such 
minor  under  18  years  of  age  be  em- 
ployed, permitted  or  suffered  to  work 
in  proximity  to  any  hazardous  or 
unguarded  belts,  machinery  or  gear- 
ing; nor  upon  any  railroad,  whether 
steam,  electric  or  hydraulic:  nor 
upon  any  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in 
navigation  or  commerce  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  State;  nor  in  any 
capacity  in  the  manufacture  of  paints, 
colors  or  white  or  red  lead;  nor  in 
soldering;  nor  in  the  manufacture 
or  use  of  dangerous  or  poisonous 
dyes,  gases  or  compositions  of  lye  in 
which  the  quality  thereof  is  injurious 
to  health;  nor  in  occupations  causing 
dust  in  injurious  quantities;  nor  in 
scaffolding;  nor  in  heavy  work  in 
the  building  trades;  nor  in  any  tun- 
nel or  excavation;  nor  in,  about,  or 
in  connection  with,  any  mine  or 
quarry;  nor  in  assorting,  manufact- 
ing,  or  packing  tobacco,  nor  in 
operating  any  automobile,  motorcar 
or  truck;  nor  in  a  bowling  alley  or 
pool  or  billiard  room;  nor  any  place 
of  amusement  wherein  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold;  nor  in  any  capacity 
whatever  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  immoral  purposes;  nor  in  any 
other  employment  that  may  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  his  life  or  limb, 
or  where  his  health  may  be  injured 
or  morals  depraved;  nor  shall  fe- 
males under  18  years  of  age  be  em- 
ployed in  any  capacity  where  such 
employment  compels  them  to  remain 
standing  constantly:  Provided,  that 
no  minor  under  16  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  in  any  theatre  or  con- 
cert hall. 

The  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector 
shall  have  the  power  to  add  to  the 
above  list  of  occupations  any  employ- 
ment which,  after  investigation  and 
a  public  hearing  duly  had,  is,  in  his 
opinion,  found  to  be  sufficiently  dan- 
gerous to  warrant  the  exclusion 
therefrom  of  minors  under  the  age 
of  18  years. 

Sec.  11.  The  presence  of  any  minor 
under   the   age   of   18   years   in    any 
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of  any  person  under  the  age  of  16 
years  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, factory  or  workshop,  shall 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of 
his  or  her  employment  therein. 

Sec.  13.  Enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions OF  THIS  ACT.]  It  shall  be  the 
special  duty  of  the  State  Factory  In- 
spector to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  to  prosecute  all  viola- 
tions of  the  same  before  any  magis- 
trate or  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  Factory  Inspector, 
Assistant  State  Factory  Inspector 
and  Deputy  State  Factory  Inspectors 
under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  State  Factory  Inspector,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all 
reasonable  times  and  as  often  as 
possible,  all  places  covered  by  this 
act. 


establishment  where  labor  is  em- 
ployed shall  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence  of  his  or  her  employment 
therein. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  special  duty 
of  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector, 
the  Assistant  State  Factory  Inspec- 
tor, and  the  Deputy  State  Factory 
Inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  all  viola 
tions  of  the  same  before  any  magis 
trate  or  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  this  State. 

The  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector, 
his  assistants  and  deputies,  shall 
have  and  exercise  the  power  to  visit 
all  establishments  in  which  or  in 
connection  with  which  minors  are  or 
may  be  employed  at  work,  and  shall 
ascertain  whether  any  minors  are  at 
work  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  and  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  power  to  dismiss  from  such  estab- 
lishments any  minors  found  em- 
ployed therein,  in  violation  of  this 
act.  State  Factory  Inspectors  may 
require  that  working  permits  and  all 
lists  of  minors  employed  in  such 
establishments,  as  provided  for  in 
this  act,  shall  be  produced  for  their 
inspection  on  demand.  Such  inspec- 
tors shall  have  the  power  to  demand 
of  minors  apparently  under  18  years 
of  age  the  proof  of  age  required  for 
the  issuance  of  a  working  permit. 
Upon  written  complaint  to  the  local 
school  authorities  of  any  city,  town, 
district,  or  municipality  that  any 
minor  (whose  name  shall  be  given 
in  such  complaint)  is  employed  in 
or  in  connection  with  any  establish- 
ment contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
authority  to  report  the  same  to  the 
State  Factory  Inspector.  The  Chief 
State  Factory  Inspector  shall  inquire 
into  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  by  persons  au- 
thorized to  issue  working  permits, 
and  for  that  purpose  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  papers  and  records  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  all  such  officers. 

Sec  13.  The  Chief  State  Factory  In- 
spector may  make  demand  upon  an 
employer  in  whose  establishment  a 
person  apparently  under  the  age  of 
18  is  employed,  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work,  and  whose  permit  is  not 
then  filed  as  required  by  this  act, 
that  such  employer  shall  furnish 
him,  within  ten  days,  evidence  satis- 
factory to  him  that  such  person  is, 
in  fact,  over  18  years  of  age,  or 
shall    cease    to    employ,    permit    or 
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Sec.  14.  Penalty.]  Whoever  having 
under  his  control  a  child  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  permits  such  child  to 
be  employed  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
sions  of  this  act,  shall  for  each  of- 
fense be  fined  not  less  than  $5  or  more 
than  $25,  and  shall  stand  committed 
until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

A  failure  to  produce  to  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Factories,  his  assistants  or 
deputies,  any  age  and  school  certifi- 


suffer  such  person  to  work  in  such 
establishment.     The  Chief  State  Fac- 
tory Inspector  may  require  from  such 
employer   the   same   evidence  of  age 
of  such  minor  as  is  required  on  the 
issuance  of  a  working  permit;    and 
the    employer    furnishing    such    evi- 
dence shall  not  be  required  to  furnish 
any   further   evidence  of  the   age   of 
such    minor.      A    notice    embodying 
such  demand  may  be  served  on  such 
employer     personally     by     a    deputy 
factory  inspector,  or  may  be  sent  by 
mail  addressed  to  him  at  such   fac- 
tory, and  if  served  by  post  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been   served   at  the 
time  the  letter  containing  the  same 
would    have    been    delivered    in    the 
ordinary  course  of  the  post.     When 
the  employer  is  a  corporation,  such 
notice  may  be  served  either  person- 
ally upon  an  officer  of  such  corpora- 
tion,   or   by    sending  it   by   post   ad- 
dressed to  the  office  or  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  such  corporation. 
The    papers    constituting    such    evi- 
dence  of  age  furnished   by  the   em- 
ployer in   response   to   such   demand 
shall   be   filed   with   the   Chief   State 
Factory    Inspector,    and    a    material 
false   statement   made    in   any    such 
paper  or  affidavit  by  any  person  shall 
invalidate  such  evidence  of  age.     In 
case  such  employer  shall  fail  to  pro- 
duce and  deliver  to  the  Chief  State 
Factory    Inspector    within    10    days 
after  such  demand,  such  evidence  of 
age  herein  required  by  him,  and  shall 
thereafter   continue   to   employ   such 
minor  or  permit  to  suffer  such  minor 
to  work  in  such  factory,  proof  of  the 
giving   of   such    notice    and   of   such 
failure  to  produce  and  file  such  evi- 
dence shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
in    any    prosecution    brought    for    a 
violation  of  this  act  that  such  minor 
is  under  18  years  of  age  and  is  un- 
lawfully employed. 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  act 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
minors  in  mines  shall  be  enforced 
by  the  State  District  Mine  Inspectors 
who  shall  prosecute  all  violations  of 
the  same. 

Sec.  15.  Whoever,  having  under  his 
control  a  minor  under  18  years  of 
age  permits  such  minor  to  be  em- 
ployed in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall,  for  each  offense, 
be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $25,  and  shall  stand  committed 
until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

A  failure  to  produce  to  the  Chief 
State  Factory  Inspector,  his  assist- 
ants or  deputies,  any  working  permit 
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cates  or  lists  required  by  this  act, 
shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
act,  and  the  person  so  failing  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less 
than  $0  or  more  than  $50  for  each 
offense.  Every  person  authorized  to 
sign  the  certificate  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  act,  who  certifies  to  any 
materially  false  statement  therein 
shall  be  guilty  of  violation  of  this 
act,  and  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
less  than  $5  or  more  than  $100  for 
each  offense,  and  shall  stand  com- 
mitted until  such  fine  and  costs  are 
paid. 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
agent  or  manager,  superintendent  or 
foreman  of  any  firm  or  corporation, 
whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm 
or  corporation,  or  by  himself  or 
through  sub-agents  or  foreman,  sup- 
erintendent or  manager,  who  shall 
violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  shall  re- 
fuse admittance  to  premises  or  other- 
wise obstruct  the  factory  inspector, 
assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputy 
factory  inspectors  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  prescribed  in  this 
act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  therof 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  or 
more  than  $100  for  each  offense,  and 
shall  stand  committed  until  such  fine 
and  costs  are  paid. 

Sec.  15.  Repeal.]  "An  Act  to  pre- 
vent Child  Labor,"  approved  June  17, 
1891,  in  force  July  1,  1891,  and  all 
other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  con- 
flicts with  this  act,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved  May  15,  1903. 

In  Force  July  1,  1903. 

The  main  feature  of  this  bill  aims  to  give  oiu-  children  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remaining  in  school  an  extra  two  years.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
a  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  is  neither  physically 
nor  mentally  equipped  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits.     The  mind 

of  every  child  at  that  age  is  still  in  its  formative  period  and  should 
receive  only  such  guidance  as  will  aid  to  develop  it  into  a  useful  and 
capable  citizen  of  the  State.  My  suggestion  is  that  a  child  remain  in 
the  elementary  school  courses  until  it  has  reached  its  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth birthday  and  then  let  it  take  up  vocational  training  which  should 
be  furnished  in  our  public  school  system. 

The  idea  that  a  child  should  be  a  free  agent  at  14  years  of  age  is 
obsolete.  We  find  that  so  many  boys  and  girls  grow  up  without  any 
particular  training,  not  to  mention  occupation. 


or  lists  required  by  this  act,  shall 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  act, 
and  the  person  so  failing,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  $5 
nor  more  than  $50  for  each  offense. 
Every  person  authorized  to  sign  the 
certificates  prescribed  by  section  4  of 
this  act,  who  certifies  to  any  materi- 
ally false  statement  therein,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than 
$100  for  each  offense,  and  shall  stand 
committed  until  such  fine  and  costs 
are  paid. 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or 
agent,  manager,  superintendent  or 
foreman  thereof — whether  for  him- 
self or  for  such  firm  or  corporation, 
or  by  himself,  or  through  any  sub- 
agent,  foreman,  superintendent  or 
manager,  who  shall  violate  or  fail 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  refuse  admission  to 
premises,  or  otherwise  obstruct  the 
Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  his 
assistants  or  deputies,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100  for 
each  offense,  and  shall  stand  com- 
mitted until  such  fine  and  costs  are 
paid. 


Sec.  16.  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  thereof."  approved  May 
15,  1903,  in  force  July  1,  1903,  is 
hereby  repealed. 


BLIND  ALLEY  OCCUPATIONS. 

Another  phase  of  the  child  labor  situation  which  the  drafted  amend- 
ments seek  to  discourage  is  the  blind  alley  occupations  of  children.    It  is 
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hoped  that  by  retaining  children  in  school  another  two  years  and  encour- 
aging them  along  lines  of  vocational  training,  children  will  be  saved  from 
following  such  occupations  as  lead  to  a  future  blank  wall  in  their  lives. 
Under  the  discussion  of  the  results  of  child  labor  inspections  will  be 
pointed  out  "blind  alley"  occupations. 

Interwoven  in  the  subject  of  "blind  alley"  occupations  are  the  street 
trades  conducted  by  small  boys  largely  and  some  girls.  The  main  street 
trades  comprise  such  endeavors  as  the  sale  of  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
bootblacking  and  peddling  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  At  the  present  time 
children  of  all  ages  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Illinois,  particularly  in 
Chicago,  are  unrestricted  in  this  particular  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  witness  children  9  and  10  years  old  at  their  news- 
stands in  the  "Loop  District"  at  such  times  in  the  evening  when  they 
should  be  at  home  studying  their  school  lessons  or  enjoying  the  rest  so 
necessary  to  their  little  bodies. 

The  majority  of  the  vast  army  of  unemployed  is  composed  of  that 
group  of  individuals  which  can  not  demand  work  in  any  particular  line. 
Our  aim,  therefore,  should  be  to  train  our  boys  and  girls  in  some  given 
subject,  to  give  them  an  incentive  to  follow  which  they  can  enlarge  upon 
or  develop  as  they  grow  older  in  years.  This  would  apply  particularly 
to  those  homes  where  the  parents  are  unable  to  offer  their  children  an 
adequate  school  training.  The  wealthier  class  can  afford  to  send  its 
children  to  schools  and  to  let  them  remain  there.  But  the  family  which 
needs  the  earnings  of  its  children  must  be  the  one  to  fix  attention  upon. 
Many  may  argue  that  in  raising  the  minimum  age  limit  from  14  to  16 
years  a  hardship  will  be  worked  upon  the  poorer  class  of  people.  That 
may  be  granted  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  first  two  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  law,  but  after  that  time  the  parents  will  be  compelled  to 
prepare  for  this  event,  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  higher  returns  which 
these  trained  children  will  earn,  should  prove  a  neat  profit  to  the  family 
which  had  to  economize  a  little  closer  for  two  added  years. 

The  demand  for  a  raising  of  the  minimum  age  limit  comes  by  way 
of  a  popular  movement  among  labor  organizations,  women's  clubs  and 
employers  who  desire  to  see  the  children  equipped  with  better  educa- 
tional and  industrial  qualifications. 

Whatever  apparent  hardship  may  be  caused  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  families,  will  in  part  be  alleviated  by  a  proportionate  increase 
of  the  mothers'  pension.  With  this  Child  Labor  Bi\l  there  should  be 
introduced  simultaneously  a  bill  to  amend  the  present  Mothers'  Pen- 
sion Law. 

Statistics  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Chicago  offer  a 
good  argument  for  raising  the  compulsory  education  age  to  16.  Accord- 
ing to  a  survey  of  that  department  a  hundred  men  who  went  to  work 
before  they  were  12  years  of  age.  80  per  cent  were  unemployable  at  the 
age  of  35. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  employers  are  evincing  less  and 
less  disposition  to  employ  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 ;  first, 
because  the  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  steadily  revised  upward; 
and.  in  the  second  place,  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment 
against  the  emplo\Tnent  of  children  of  tender  years,  especially  in  'T)lind 
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alley"  occupations.  Such  employment  is  bad  for  the  children,  bad  for 
industry,  and  bad  for  society  in  every  way. 

The  aim  of  a  higher  minimum  age  limit  is  twofold  :  To  stimulate 
the  vocational  movement,  to  develop  in  the  school  children  a  more  pur- 
poseful and  vital  attitude  toward  their  general  studies,  and,  finally,  to 
hold  and  direct  those  who  are  obliged  to  quit  school  to  reasonably 
remunerative  and  promising  occupations. 

All  this  is  so  useful  and  so  admirable  that  to  state  it  is  to  elicit 
instant  approval  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  have  either  education, 
industrial  efficiency,  or  child  welfare  at  heart.  More  and  more  will  be 
accomplished  each  year  for  trade  schools  and  for  continuation  schools. 
But  the  value  of  what  will  be  done  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
mental  and  moral  attitude  thereto  of  the  children  and  their  parents.  To 
create  facilities  is  much ;  to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  utilization 
of  the  facilities  is  more.  Too  many  parents  think  of  the  immediate 
small  earnings  of  the  children  and  too  little  of  the  outlook;  of  the  end 
of  the  "alley."  The  opportunity  for  schooling  and  training  must  be 
given  while  the  child  is  a  child,  for  when  it  has  grown  older  the  task 
of  learning  is  hopeless. 

The  number  of  calamity  howlers  who  will  insist  that  this  draft  will 
destroy  the  present  economic  situation,  should  acquaint  themselves  with 
ihe  following  facts  regarding  the  necessary  training  and  skill  which  our 
children  should  possess  before  they  are  dumped  out  upon  the  labor 
market. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  establishments  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing industries  were  interviewed  with  reference  to  their  skilled  and 
unskilled  employees,  the  source  of  supply,  and  the  age  of  fitness : 


TABLE    NO. 


-NUMBER    OF    ESTABLISHMENTS    AND.    NUMBER     OF     EMPLOYEES 
COVERED  BY  INVESTIGATION. 


Industry. 

Number 
of  establish- 
ments. 

Number  of  employees. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

36 
9 
49 
17 
10 
35 
11 

4 
3 

1,591 
2,837 

49,  222 
5,326 
4,330 
3,907 
279 

19,911 
1,164 
4,495 

4,092 
2,240 
4,863 

32 

356 

1,182 

118 

1,778 

78 
3,805 

5,683 

Men's  clothing 

5,  077 

54,  085 

Contractors  and  builders            

5,358 

4,686 

5,089 

Jewelry  manufacturing        .          

397 

21, 689 

1,242 

Miscellaneous 

8,300 

Total 

181 

93, 062 

18, 544 

111,  606 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  presents  the  general  results  of  an  investi- 
gation and  the  data  obtained  from  the  181  establishments  summarized 
in  tables  2,  3,  4,  and  5  below. ^ 

Table  2  shows  that  41.1  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  in  the  class 
of  low-grade  or  medium  skill,  and  27.7  per  cent  are  in  the  highly  skilled 
class.     The  number  reported  as  un.skilled  is  31.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

'  Report  on  Vocational  Training— City  Club  of  Chicago. 
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TABLE  NO.  2— NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  WITH  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL,    IN   VARIOUS 

CLASSES. 


Number  under  16 , 

Number  under  18  being  trained- 

(a)  Low-grade  skill 

(b)  High-grade  skill 

Total 

Number  of  skilled  employees— 

(a)  Low-grade  skill , 

(b)  High-grade  skUl 

Total 

Number  of  unskilled  employees. 


6,875 
2,407 


36,  773 
24, 810 


61,583 


Total 
employees 
in  establish- 
ments. 


75, 343 


Per  cent 

of  total 

employees. 


41.1 
27.7 


68.8 
~31A 


That  few  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  wanted  in  the  skilled 
industries  of  Chicago,  and  that  few  under  18  are  being  trained  for  skilled 
work,  is  shown  by  the  following  argument,  assuming  the  firms  in  Table  3 
to  be  fairly  representative,  in  these  respects,  of  the  skilled  industries  of 
Chicago. 

From  Table  2  the  number  of  children  under  16  is  1.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  employees.  The  population  of  Chicago  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  is  more  than  4.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
14  years  of  age  and  over.^  The  ratio  of  1.3  to  4.9  is  less  than  one-fourth. 
It  is,  then,  safe  to  say  that  of  the  age-groups  1^  to  16,  the  skilled 
industries  employ  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  persons  available  to  those 
industries  under  a  normaV-  distribution  of  age  groups. 

Similarly,  the  number  under  18  being  trained  is  3.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  employees.  The  population  in  Chicago  between  14  and 
18  years  of  age  is  more  than  9.1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  14 
years  of  age  and  over.^  The  ratio  of  3.7  to  9.1  is  a  little  over  two-fifths. 
It  is,  then,  safe  to  say  that  of  the  age-groups  IJ/.  to  18,  the  sicilled 
industries  are  training  only  a  little  orer  two-fifths  of  the  persons  avail- 
able to  those  industries  under  a  normal  distribution  of  age-groups.  This 
is  for  positions  of  low-grade  skill  as  well  as  for  positions  of  high-grade 
skill.  For  the  latter  positions  alone  the  number  under  18  being  trained 
(1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  employees)  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  persons 
available  under  a  normal  distribution  of  age-groups. 

Table  3.  Summary  of  Eeplies  to  Questions:  (1)  Do  you"  have  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  or  in  training  skilled  emplo3'ees?  (3)  Do  you  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  or  in  training  employees  to  act  as  foremen  or 
department  heads? 

Per  cent 
"Yes."     "No."     "Yes." 

Question  1 133  45  74.7 

Question2 106  62  6.3.1 

•    Total 239  107  69.0 

As  a  somewhat  definite  measure  of  the  degree  of  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  skilled  employees,  93.7  per  cent  of  the  firms  report 

1  Based  on  school  census  and  on  United  States  census  1900,  1910. 

-  "Normal"  in  the  sense  of  corresponding  to  the  age  distribution  of  the  total  population  fourteen 
vears  of  age  and  over.  The  ratios  would  be  a  little  over  one-fourth,  one-half  and  one-fourth,  respectively, 
if  the  number  of  females  in  the  groups  referred  to  in  Table  2  were  equal  to  the  number  of  males. 
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that  their  business  could  be  advanced  in  amounts  varying  from  10  to 
100  per  cent,  or  more,  if  more  skilled  workers  were  available.  Fifty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  firms  train  few  or  none  of  their  own  skilled 
employees. 

That  industrial  schools  for  the  years  14  to  16  would  be  of  value  to 
the  industries  is  asserted  by  88  per  cent  of  the  firms  (Table  4). 

Table  4.  Summary  of  Replies  to  Questions:  (1)  Would  the  efficiency 
and  future  opportunities  of  your  employees  be  increased  if  they  received 
a  training  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  in  vocational  or  manual  train- 
ing school  which  aims  to  give  a  knowledge  of  materials,  shop  mathematics 
and  fundamental  industrial  methods,  and  some  ideas  of  industrial  organi- 
zation, but  does  not  teach  a  special  trade?  (2)  Would  practical  day 
trade  schools,  giving  a  specialized  and  intensive  training  of  one  year  or 
more  after  the  age  of  16,  help  to  meet  the  problem  of  skilled  employees 
in  your  business?  (3)  Would  practical  evening  or  half-time  schools  be 
of  value  in  helping  unskilled  workers,  or  those  of  low-grade  skill,  to 
advance  to  positions  requiring  high-grade  skill? 


"Yes." 

"No." 

Per  cent  "Yes." 

Number 
of  establish- 
ments. 

Total 
employees 
in  same. 

Number 
of  establish- 
ments. 

Total 
employees 
in  same. 

Of  the 
establish- 
ments. 

Of  the 

total 

employees. 

Question! 

148 
144 
147 

101,447 

17 
16 
23 

8,837 
13,915 

88.0 
90.0 
86.4 

91.9 

Question  2      

87.0 

Question  3 

The  opinion  is  common  in  educational  circles  that  the  eight  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  represent  the  minimum  school  training  that 
should  be  required  of  all  children  not  incapacitated  by  nature  for  receiv- 
ing that  training.  It  is  indeed  humiliating  when  one  realizes  that  only 
half  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  receive  this  mini- 
mum. Those  who  leave  school  with  less  than  this  minimum  enter  the 
industries  under  the  handicap  of  an  insufficient  school  training.  The 
first  two  years  out  of  school  for  those  who  leave  at  14  are  at  present 
largely  wasted,  both  to  the  child  and  the  industries — to  the  child  because 
he  finds  little  or  no  opportunity  for  training  or  advancement  in  the 
industries,  because  he  receives  little  or  no  general  training  of  a  beneficial 
kind  and  may  be  subject  to  much  harmful  influence  incident  to  idleness 
and  shifting  occupation ;  to  the  industries  because  children  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take  positions  as  trained  workers  when  they  are  old  enough  to 
do  skilled  work.  But  these  years  could  be  made  of  great  value  by  school 
training  along  vocational  lines,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  many  children  who  now  leave  school  at  14  could  be  retained  in 
school  by  such  training. 

To  the  school  is  thus  prescribed  the  opportunity  to  expend  its  influ- 
ence over  a  portion  of  the  community  not  hitherto  reached.  By  appeal- 
ing to  the  vocational  motive,  the  school  may  provide  that  training  in 
skill  which  the.  industries  themselves  no  longer  adequately  provide,  and 
it  may  at  the  same  time  continue  the  general  education  of  the  children 
on  the  academic  side  by  quickening  their  intelligence  and  interest  in  the 
active  life  they  are  to  enter. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  large  numbers  of 
children  leave  school  at  various  points  in  the  course.  The  school  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  doing  its  full  duty,  as  a  social  institution,  unless 
it  provides  for  eaqh  pupil,  before  he  leaves  school,  that  training  which 
best  fits  him  for  the  life  he  is  to  enter.  The  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
life  he  is  to  enter  must  be  studied  by  the  school,  and  a  curriculum  should 
be  provided  which  does  not  assume  that  all  pupils  will  take  the  complete 
course  and  go  on  through  college,  but  which  offers,  at  various  appropriate 
points,  finishing  courses  which  prepare  definitely  for  a  life  career. 

It  should  be  clear,  from  the  statistics  given,  that  the  greatest  need 
for  such  finishing  courses,  and  for  vocational  courses  to  hold  pupils  in 
school,  is  in  the  intermediate  grades,  for  the  years  12  to  16.  Technical 
education  in  the  high  school  is,  of  course,  important,  but  it  does  not 
reach  the  large  number  of  children  who  never  enter  the  high  school,  but 
who  enter  the  industries  under  the  handicap  of  an  insufficient  school 
training.  It  is  much  more  important  that  all  children  should  receive 
the  equivalent  of  an  eighth-grade  training  than  that  a  few  more  than  at 
present  should  enter  the  high  school. 

Industrial  training  of  an  introductory  or  rudimentary  kind  should 
begin  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  in  whatever  grades  the  children  of  that  age 
may  be  found,  in  order  to  reach  them  before  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  leave  school.  Having  educated  the  child  in  the  first  elements  of  the 
subject,  his  interest  will  compel  him  to  remain  and  not  seek  employment 
just  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  legal  age  permitting  him  to  work.  In 
stimulating  the  desire  in  a  child  to  adopt  his  mind  and  hands  to  prac- 
tical studies,  the  lower  academic  courses  completed  by  him  will  be  sup- 
plied with  his  added  knowledge,  so  that  his  training  in  skill  will  serve 
him  in  good  order  when  he  enters  an  industry.  Industrial  courses  should 
give  as  much  of  the  technical  instruction  in  applied  science,  mathematics, 
knowledge  of  materials,  etc.,  as  the  academic  attainments  of  the  pupil 
will  permit.  Such  elementary  courses  should  give  that  all-around  train- 
ing in  skill  which  is  not  generally  obtainable  in  the  industries,  and 
should  endeavor  to  develop  such  a  degree  of  industrial  intelligence  and 
adaptability  as  will  make  rapid  advancement  possible  after  \^iork  is  begun. 

CHILDREN  ON  THE  STAGE. 

It  is  well  to  mention  the  situation  that  exists  with  reference  to 
children  on  the  stage.  Under  the  present  law,  no  child  under  16  years 
of  age  is  permitted  to  appear  on  the  stage  at  evening  performances. 
However,  the  present  provision  does  not  accomplish  the  intended  effect. 
We  may  discover  a  play  booked  for  an  entire  week  or  more  in  which  a 
child  under  14  takes  part.  We  may  send  an  inspector  to  the  theater 
during  every  performance;  file  our  cases  in  court  and  obtain  a  fine  and 
costs,  but  that  does  not  give  the  inspector  the  right  to  take  the  child  off 
the  stage  or  to  prohibit  his  actual  exhibition.  Especially  the  highly  paid 
companies  can  afford  to  pay  all  the  fines  assessed  by  the  court  and  still 
advertise  and  perform  to  large  audiences.  In  the  smaller  theaters,  espe- 
cially the  moving-picture  houses,  many  children  under  the  legal  age  are 
employed  to  sing  songs  which  the  publishers  are  anxious  to  have  the 
audience  become  acquainted  with.  In  trying  to  enforce  this  section  of 
the  law,  the  manager  of  the  theaters  denied  that  the  children  received 


compensation,  that  when  the  lantern  slide  of  the  words  of  the  song 
appeared  on  the  screen  the  entire  public  was  invited  to  join  in  the  chorus 
and  that  one  or  two  exceptionally  attractively  voiced  children  were 
requested  to  lead  the  audience,  standing  either  on  the  stage  or  in  the 
aisle.  These  subterfuges  nollify  the  law  to  a  large  extent.  The  power 
to  grant  permits  to  children  on  the  stage  has  been  adopted  by  several 
leading  states,  as  New  York,  California,  Washington,  New  Jersey,  Colo- 
rado, Bhode  Island  and  Utah. 

CONGEESSIOXAL  ACTION  AGAINST  CHILD  LABOE. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  child  labor  situation  in  this  State, 
reference  is  in  point  to  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  called  the  Owens- 
Palmer  Bill.  This  bill  would  regulate  child  labor  by  prohibiting  any 
producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  from  shipping  from  one  state  to 
another  the  products  of  any  mine  or  quarry  which  have  been  produced 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  labor  of  children  under  the  age  of  16  .years, 
or  the  products  of  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufactur- 
ing establishment  which  have  been  produced  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
labor  of  children  under  the  age  of  14  years,  or  by  the  labor  of  children 
between  the  age  of  11  years  and  16  years  who  work  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  week,  or  before  the  hour  of 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  following  incident  in  connection  with  this  bill  is  reported  from 
Washington : 

"I  have  just  escaped  from  the  toy  department,"  said  a  distinguished 
United  States  senator  late  this  afternoon  as  he  was  intercepted  in  the  act 
of  tucking  several  parcels  into  his  limousine.  "There's  a  sad  spectacle 
up  there. 

"I  found  m^'self  1  of  about  20  senators — and  I  dare  say  50  congress- 
men— buying  dolls  and  drums  to  bring  joy  to  our  little  ones.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  thought  came  to  me :  'What  cheer  have  we  legislators  brought 
to  the  children  of  the  nation  at  this  gladsome  Christmastide  ?' 

"Why,  in  the  time  we  have  put  in  at  the  counters  we  might  have 
passed  the  Child  Labor  Bill  and  emancipated  millions  of  children  from 
an  industrial  slavery  the  existence  of  which  makes  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  a  mockery  in  this  country." 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  a  northern  senator  who  indulged  in  this 
Yuletide  philosophizing  upon  that  great  reform  measure  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  child  life  which  the  political  representatives  of  the 
southern  cotton  mills  in  Congress  have  decreed  shall  not  become  a  law. 

Had  the  Democratic  leaders  been  permitted  by  the  help  of  all  sena- 
tors and  representatives  to  carry  out  their  promises,  the  enactment  of 
the  Child  Labor  Law  would  have  been  a  1914  Christmas  present  to  the 
American  children  whose  minds  and  bodies  are  being  stunted  by  labor 
in  mine  and  factory. 

EEGULATION  OF  FEMALE  HOUES  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  "Women's  Ten  Hour 
Law,"  17,969  inspections  were  made  during  the  fiscal  year  which  this 
report  covers.  During  the  preceding  year,  only  8,079  inspections  are 
recorded.     Of  the  total  17,969  inspections,  15,002  were  made  in  estab- 
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lisliments  located  in  Cook  County,  the  remaining  2,967  in  the  other 
coimties  of  the  State.  During  the  previous  fiscal  year  Chicago  shows 
only  5,522  inspections  and  such  as  were  made  in  cities  scattered  through- 
out the  remaining  portion  of  the  State  amounted  to  2,557.  The  number 
of  inspections  under  the  particular  law  for  the  entire  State  shows  an 
increase  of  9,890,  comparing  the  present  with  the  previous  year. 

For  violating  the  provisions  of  this  law  a  total  of  346  cases  were 
convicted,  the  costs  and  fines  of  which  amounted  to  $5,539.40.  During 
the  preceding  year,  152  convictions  were  obtained,  with  a  total  of 
$3,555.50  in  costs  and  fines.  In  Chicago,  82  convictions  for  employing 
female  help  over  10  hours  a  day  were  had,  and  155  for  failure  to  keep 
a  time  record  according  to  paragraph  5  of  the  law.  In  other  cities,  52 
convictions  were  obtained  for  employing  females  over  10  hours  a  day,  and 
for  failure  to  keep  a  time  record  57  cases  were  successfully  prosecuted. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  through  the  efforts  of  this  department  to  enforce 
this  law  the  number  of  convictions  was  increased  by  194. 
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LEGEND 
Luample  of  Pi  vision  oF  Hours  of  Lmplo^ment'  of  FemoJi 
R^HDiNO  upfront  left  to  riakf  shoius  tuorkmo-  schedule,  in  several  resfaurants 
ThnoiNC,   up  from  n-orfii- to  leff  shows  working  schedule   in    a  canneru 

The  present  law  has  been  in  operation  five  years,  during  which  time 
it  has  been  learned  that  its  provisions  are  entirely  too  inadequate  to 
—3  F 
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afford  the  relief  intended.  One  of  the  most  ohnoxious  features  of  the 
present  law  is  the  one  permitting  the  employment  of  women  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  as  is  indicated  by  diagram  on  opposite  page. 


The  heavy  straight  lines  show  the  hours  during  which  a  woman  may 
be  employed  within  the  legal  limits  of  the  law.  The  broken  lines  suggest 
the  time  during  Avhich  a  woman  is  off  duty.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
according  to  the  diagram  the  woman  reports  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  quits  at  8:30,  remaining  off  duty  until  10:30,  when  she  resumes 
work  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  From  2  until  5  o'clock  she  has 
another  rest  period,  but  begins  at  5  o'clock  and  labors  through  till  8 
in  the  evening,  when  she  stops  work  for  the  day.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  woman  in  this  diagram  is  by  law  permitted  to  work 
10  hours,  and  according  to  her  schedule  does  not  work  more  than  that 
number  of  hours ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  make  a  regretful  impression 
to  know  that  this  woman  was  "on  the  job"  15  hours.  To  state  the  same 
condition  in  another  way:  Assuming  that  the  woman  consumes  an  hour 
from  time  of  rising  until  she  reaches  her  place  of  employment  and 
another  hour  from  quitting  time  until  she  reaches  her  home,  this  woman 
would  be  up  and  about  from.  4  in  the  morning  until  9  o'clock  at  night. 
Again,  in  other  words,  this  woman  enjoys  only  the  time  from  9  in  the 
evening  until  4  in  the  morning  in  her  home,  or  7  actual  hours  out  of  the 
24  in  a  day,  which  must  necessarily  be  consumed  in  sleeping. 

The  schedule  of  hours  given  above  was  selected  from  a  number  of 
similar  reports  gathered  by  our  inspectors. 

For  another  example  of  spreading  the  working  hours  of  females  over 
an  entire  day,  compare  the  schedule  of  the  Washington  Cannery  as 
presented  in  the  foregoing  diagram  reading  upward  from  right  to  left. 

In  view  of  these  deplorable  conditions,  it  is  suggested  that  this  law 
be  amended  in  such  manner  that  the  hours  of  labor  for  females  be 
restricted  to  eight  in  any  one  day,  and  that  these  eight  hours  be  utilized 
within  10  consecutive  hours. 

The  most  apparent  need  in  enforcing  the  "Women's  Ten  Hour  Law" 
is  a  campaign  of  education  leading  to  the  development  of  public  senti- 
ment along  the  lines  of  shorter  hours  and  better  working  conditions  for 
women.  As  a  rule,  the  female  workers  to  whom  the  act  applies  are 
unorganized  and  for  that  reason  cannot  demand  and  obtain  for  them- 
selves the  consideration  as  to  hours  of  employment  that  has  been  secured 
by  the  organized  men.  Neither  have  they  an  organization  through  Avhich 
to  present  their  grievances  and  have  their  case  discussed  and  understood 
by  the  general  public.  The  hours  worked  in  one  particular  place  or  even 
in  one  class  of  industry  are  not  understood  by  other  workers,  much  less 
by  the  public,  and  the  unscrupulous  employer  has  an  advantage  that 
could  not  be  his  if  the  facts  of  his  demands  upon  his  employees  were 
known. 

The  department  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  "Women's  Ten  Hour  LaAv,"  particularly  with  reference 
to  witnesses  at  prosecutions,  as  the  following  cases  show : 

In  one  place  inspected,  the  inspector  found  eight  overtime  violations. 
These  cases  were  sent  to  court  and  on  the  day  of  trial  the  inspector  met 
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the  proprietor.  The  proprietor  began  to  speak  to  th6  inspector  and 
wanted  to  know  what  the  inspector  was  attempting  to  do  by  coming  to 
his  place  of  business  and  coercing  the  women  into  saying  whatever  he 
wanted  them  to  say.  The  inspector  answered  that  he  could  convince  the 
proprietor  before  the  trial  that  the  girls  had  told  only  the  truth  and  that 
they  were  not  coerced  into  making  statements  that  they  had  worked  over 
10  hours  a  day  previous  to  the  date  of  inspection.  The  inspector  called 
the  girls  into  a  room  in  the  court  building  and  asked  the  manager  to 
have  some  one  who  was  able  to  speak  the  native  language  of  the  girls 
represent  him.  The  manager  secured  a  girl  who  could  speak  the  language 
and  the  inspector  asked  questions  regarding  the  hours  of  employment. 
In  the  presence  of  this  interpreter  the  girls  answered  the  questions  asked, 
and  repeated  that  they  had  often  worked  11  and  12  hours  a  day.  The 
answers  satisfied  the  manager  that  no  coercion  had  been  used,  but  that 
the  inspector  had  obtained  his  information  by  being  able  to  converse 
in  the  foreign  tongue.  Knowing  that  he  had  violated  the  law,  the 
manager  pleaded  guilty  and  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs. 

Another  experience  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  prosecuting  a  case 
in  court  is  illustrated  by  the  following  instance :  The  owner  of  the  restau- 
rant in  which  the  violation  occurred  was  a  Chinaman,  and  when  the  case 
came  up  for  trial  the  owner  asked  for  a  continuance  on  the  ground  that 
his  attorney  was  engaged  in  another  court.  When  the  case  finally  came 
up  a  few  weeks  later,  the  witnesses  for  the  department  did  not  appear. 
The  witnesses  were  the  girls  that  had  worked  overtime  under  the  orders 
of  the  Chinaman.  The  inspectors  then  discovered  that  the  Chinaman 
had  paid  the  girls  to  move  to  a  different  address,  hoping  that  the  depart- 
ment would  be  unable  to  trace  them  and  the  case  be  lost  for  lack  of 
witnesses.  The  inspector,  however,  took  the  subpoenas  and  went  to  the 
boarding-house  where  the  girls  had  been  staying.  The  landlady  refused 
to  tell  where  they  had  moved  to.  but  the  inspector  was  able  to  locate 
them  nevertheless.  Arriving  at  the  address  given,  the  inspector  found 
that  they  had  moved  again,  but  by  further  inquiry  was  able  to  locate 
them  again  and  forced  them  to  come  to  court  where  their  testimony 
easily  convicted  the  restaurant  owner. 

In  another  instance  the  inspector  interviewed  as  usual  the  foreign 
women  in  the  kitchen  and  from  their  statements  found  they  had  been 
working  III/2  hours  a  day  three  times  a  week  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
inspector  interviewed  the  proprietor,  and  he  indignantly  said  the  girls 
were  lying  and  that  he  had  a  time  record  showing  that  the  women  were 
only  employed  10  hours  per  day.  The  inspector  found  upon  examining 
the  time  record  that  the  proprietor  had  marked  the  record  two  weeks 
ahead  of  time  and  that  the  women  were  working  10  hours  a  day  accord- 
ing to  the  record.  The  inspector  confronted  the  proprietor  with  the 
women,  who  stated  that  the  time  record  was  false.  The  department  sent 
the  case  to  court.  At  the  trial  the  proprietor  tried  to  prove  by  the 
time  record  that  the  law  was  not  being  violated,  and  further  stated  that 
the  foreign  girls  were  ignorant  and  did  not  know  how  many  hours  they 
worked  a  day.  The  judge  ruled  that  the  proprietor's  record  contained 
false  entries,  fined  the  defendant  $100  and  costs,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  women  in  question  were  competent  to  read  the  hours  on 
the  face  of  a  clock.    In  general,  when  interviewing  foreign  women,  the 
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inspector  found  them  unwilling  to  answer  questions.  When  asked  in 
their  own  language  as  to  their  fear  of  answering  questions,  it  was  found 
that  the  fear  of  losing  their  positions  and  the  paying  of  fees  to  employ- 
ment agencies  to  secure  other  places  were  the  direct  causes  of  their 
reluctance  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  department  inspectors.  Upon  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  the  fee  charged  by  the  employment  agency  was 
$2,  and  the  time  limit  for  employment  was  two  weeks.  That  is,  a  new 
position  was  secured  free  of  charge  for  the  woman  if  she  lost  her  place 
within  two  weeks.  If  she  worked  over  two  weeks,  an  additional  fee 
would  be  demanded  if  the  agency  was  compelled  to  secure  her  another 
place. 

The  instances  cited  were  not  picked  out  to  give  a  distorted  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  employers  seek  to  cover  up  violations  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  ignorant  employees;  the  cases  are  characteristic  of 
the  daily  official  life  of  the  inspectors  of  this  department.  Often  they 
find  that  the  manager  has  an  understanding  with  one  of  the  employees, 
who  watches  for  the  inspector  and  instructs  the  other  employees  as  to 
Avhat  they  shall  say  when  the  inspector  questions  them.  Loss  of  their 
position  is  constantly  held  before  the  women  and  they  are  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  their  services  are  in  constant  demand.  The  best 
that  this  department  can  do  to  correct  the  violation  of  this  law  is  by 
constant  reinspection. 

In  making  inspections  under  the  "Ten  Hour  Law  for  Women"  in 
Illinois  the  difficulties  are  uniform  in  factories,  mercantile  institutions 
and  laundries.  The  obstacles  confronting  the  inspector  constantly,  and 
the  hardest  to  overcome,  are  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  women  workers 
to  tell  the  truth;  in  questioning  the  women  the  inspector  usually  finds 
evidence  of  any  overtime  from  the  first  few  women  interviewed.  The 
primary  cause  for  this  is,  that  the  women  fear  the  loss  of  their  positions 
if  they  should  give  an  inspector  evidence  incriminating  the  firm.  The 
first  few  women  interviewed  are  not  on  their  guard  and  make  statement? 
which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  or  confirm  from  the  remainder.  Aside 
from  the  fear  of  losing  a  position,  there  is  amongst  the  majority  of 
women  in  our  manufacturing  establishments  a  lack  of  social  conscious- 
ness. They  do  not  see  their  responsibility  in  securing  the  satisfactory 
enforcement  of  a  law  enacted  for  their  own  welfare;  rather  than  take 
the  trouble  to  secure  justice  for  co-workers,  even  when  they  do  not  care 
about  losing  the  position,  they  will  selfishly  support  the  firm. 

At  times,  women  are  really  unconscious  of  having  worked  overtime, 
and  unless  a  record  is  kept  by  a  time  clock  there  is  no  way  of  finding  it 
out.  The  lack  of  provision  for  a  closing  hour  makes  it  very  easy  for  an 
employer  to  manipulate  records  so  as  to  show  only  10  hours ;  for  instance, 
the  women  may  ring  out  at  a  certain  hour  and  go  back  and  work  for  a 
few  hours  longer  without  ringing  in,  and  unless  the  inspector  suspects 
overtime  violations  sufficiently  to  watch,  such  a  procedure  may  continue 
for  weeks,  and  perhaps  never  be  discovered.  The  inspector  is  morally 
certain  of  overtime,  but  has  no  means  to  prove  it  legally. 

Similar  difficulties  present  themselves  in  court  procedure.  The 
women  often  become  frightened  and  either  deliberately  falsify  or  become 
so  confused  that  they  say  things  Avithout  deliberating.  Thus  the  testi- 
mony secured  by  an  inspector  at  the  time  of  inspection  may  be  entirely 
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discredited  before  the  court.  The  offense  is  often  made  to  appear  very 
trivial  by  the  defendants'  questions  and  the  witnesses'  confusion.  The 
further  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to  speak  and  understand  the  foreign 
languages  attending  inspections  in  factories  where  foreign  labor  is  em- 
plo3'ed,  is  one  which  inspectors  feel  constantly  enables  employers  to  cover 
violations.  A  statement  secured  from  women  unable  to  speak  English 
fluently  is  of  little  value  in  court. 

Eeference  to  the  tables  given  in  the  legal  article  in  this  report  will 
show  that  the  department  has  been  active  in  securing  convictions  under 
the  "Women's  Ten  Hour  Law." 

LAW    BEGULATING    THE    MANUEACTUEE    OF    CLOTHIN^G, 
WEAEING  APPAEEL  AND  OTHEE  AETICLES. 

This  law  is  commonly  termed  the  "Garment  Law/'  although  it  aims 
to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers  and 
cigars,  in  addition  to  the  making  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants, 
overalls,  cloaks,  shirts  and  ladies'  waists  and  numerous  other  pieces  of 
wearing  apparel. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  just  completed  our  deputies  inspected 
3,537  places  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  law.  During 
the  preceding  year  2,559  establishments  had  been  visited. 

Many  instances  have  been  found  where  children  7  years  and  upward 
are  compelled  by  their  parents  to  do  some  part  of  the  work  on  the  gar- 
ments they  bring  home  from  the  manufacturer.  The  tasks  required  of 
these  children  may  be  comparatively  simple,  but  they  remain  at  work 
until  late  at  night  and  keep  the  cliild  from  recreation.  The  factory 
inspector  has  no  power  to  prohibit  parents  from  making  use  of  their 
children  in  the  home  shop. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  amend  the  "Gar- 
ment Law,"  that  any  manufacturer  or  contractor  be  prohibited  from 
sending  or  giving  out  work  to  a  home  shop  where  part  of  the  work  is 
performed  by  children. 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  LAW. 

The  efforts  of  this  department  to  offer  full  and  proper  protection  to 
all  classes  of  employments  under  this  law  resulted  in  the  inspection  of 
721  establishments.  During  the  pteceding  year  187  inspections  had 
been  made. 

This  law  applies  in  particular  to  trades  where  diseases  result  from 
poisonous  materials  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  from  injurious 
and  poisonous  gases  and  vapors  and  from  dusty  trade  processes. 

According  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  monthly  medical 
reports  of  employees  within  the  scope  of  this  law  must  be  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Illinois.  At  present,  251  firms  are  making  monthly 
examination  of  their  employees. 

A  full  and  detailed  report  covering  this  subject  will  be  found  on 
page  139. 

The  "Occupational  Disease  Law"  should  incorporate  by  amendment 
the  following  suggestion:  Where  a  licensed  physician  examines  an  em- 
ployee and  finds  that  he  is  suffering  from  some  industrial  ailment,  the 
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employer  should  be  required  to  give  the  employee  a  vacation  with  50 
per  cent  of  his  wages  and  to  pay  the  doctor's  fees  until  the  employee  has 
recovered. 

STEUCTUEAL  LAW. 

To  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  "Structural  Law,"  which  offers 
safety  and  protection  to  persons  in  and  about  the  construction,  repairing, 
altering  or  removing  of  buildings,  bridges,  viaducts  and  other  structures, 
917  places  engaged  in  this  line  of  work  were  visited.  During  the  pre- 
vious year  590  building  or  construction  jobs  received  the  attention  of 
this  department. 

In  many  instances,  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  this  law  needs 
thorough  revision. 

Ten  convictions,  with  fines  amounting  to  $315,50,  were  secured  by 
this  department  during  the  past  year  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law.    For  the  preceding  year  five  convictions  are  recorded. 

THE  BLOWEE  LAW. 

This  law,  popularly  styled  the  "Blower  Law,"  compels  the  using  of 
blowers  upon  metal  polishing  machinery,  and  in  its  nature  is  a  measure 
conserving  the  health  of  employees  engaged  in  this  line  of  trade. 

During  the  year  just  completed,  1,362  establishments  were  inspected 
to  ascertain  whether  such  plants  as  use  polishing  machinery  have  pro- 
vided and  are  maintaining  adequate  and  proper  protective  devices  as 
required  by  this  law.  During  the  preceding  year  701  establishments 
had  been  inspected. 

ICE  CEEAM  AND  BUTTEEINE  LAW. 

Under  this  act,  which  seeks  to  secure  sanitary  surroundings  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  butterine,  485  establishments  were  in- 
spected in  the  past  year.  During  the  preceding  year  206  inspections 
were  made. 

The  Factory  Inspector  may  grant  a  license  to  those  shops  which, 
upon  inspection,  are  complying  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  is  suggested  that  while  the  Food  Commissioner  supervises  these 
establishments  with  reference  to  the  quality  and  purity  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, that  this  law  be  placed  imder  his  jurisdiction  for  enforcement.  This 
would  save  all  duplication^  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  Food  Commis- 
sioner visits  these  establishments,  with  reference  to  the  ingredients,  he 
could  also  check  up  on  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  process 
of  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  COMFOET  LAW. 

■  Five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  establishments  were 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  Of  this 
number,  3,248  were  locatcd'^in  Cook  County  and  2,537  in  the  remaining 
101  counties.  During  the  preceding  year  the  number  of  inspections  out- 
side of  Cook  County  amounted  to  1,957  and  in  Cook  County  to  1,888, 
making  a  total  of  3,845  for  the  entire  State  for  that  year. 
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Since  this  law  advocates  the  prevention  of  accidents  by  use  of 
approved  safety  appliances  and  guards  on  dangerous  machinery  and 
prescribes  certain  standards  in  sanitation,  lighting,  ventilation  and 
building  construction,  official  orders  by  this  department  are  sent  to  the 
plant  inspected  enumerating  every  defective  condition  and  every  hazard 
point.  During  the  past  year  49,105  official  orders  were  mailed,  as  against 
40,387  in  the  preceding  year.  Orders  for  corrections  in  defective  build- 
ing construction  v.^ere  issued  in  3,925  instances;  instructions  for  proper 
sanitation  necessitated  2,983  orders;  power  disengaging  devices  were 
ordered  in  3,810  cases;  dangerous  machinery  required  2,662  orders  for 
safeguards;  and  in  35,725  instances  orders  were  given  to  cover  or  remove 
dangerous  machinery  parts. 

In  the  enforcement  of  this  law  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  prose- 
cution in  a  number  of  obstinate  cases.  In  the  course  of  the  year  26 
convictions  were  had,  whereas  only  4  prosecutions  resulted  successfully 
during  the  preceding  year. 

When  the  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law^'  was  enacted,  one  of 
the  sections  contained  the  provisions,  that  all  accidents  were  to  be 
reported  to  this  department.  However,  since  the  creation  of  the  Indus- 
trial Board,  all  reports  of  accidents,  where  the  employer  has  elected  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Compensation  Law,  are  sent  to  that  board, 
this  department  receiving  notice  of  accidents  only,  where  the  employer 
has  elected  not  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Compensation  Law. 

In  the  last  five  years  accidents  have  been  reported  to  various  State 
departments.  From  January  1,  1910,  to  July  1,  1911,  notification  of 
all  accidents  was  sent  to  the  Factory  Inspector.  After  July  1,  1911, 
and  up  to  July  1,  1913,  all  reports  of  accidents  were  returnable  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Springfield.  The  law  creating  the  Indus- 
trial Board  becoming  effective  July  1,  1913,  all  employers  having 
accepted  the  provisions  of  that  body  now  report  accidents  to  said  board, 
and  all  employers  having  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Compensation  Law,  now  send  statements  of  accidents  to  the  Factory 
Inspector. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Factory  Inspector  receive  reports  of  all 
accidents  or  copies  of  all  accidents,  because  from  the  'study  of  accidents 
this  department  learns  what  precautions  to  take  in  preventing  reoccur- 
rances  of  the  same  or  similar  accidents. 

This  point  should  be  incorporated  in  an  amendment  to  this  law. 
The  law  should  further  be  amended  to  empower  the  Factory  Inspector 
to  '^tag"  all  dangerous  machinery,  elevators  and  similar  hazardous 
objects,  so  that  the  particular  object  "tagged"  could  not  be  used  or 
operated  while  in  the  same  harmful  condition.  As  it  is  now  any 
dangerous  machinery  can  be  operated  from  the  time  that  an  inspection 
is  made,  until  the  time  limit  of  the  official  order  covering  this  point 
expires.  One  or  a  half  dozen  months  may  elapse,  until  an  order  has 
been  complied  with  and  in  the  meantime  numerous  accidents  may  hap- 
pen on  the  very  machine  specified  in  the  official  order,  simply  by  reason 
of  continued  use. 

WASH  HOUSE  LAW. 

This  sanitary  measure  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  laws  enforced  by 
the  Factory  Inspector.     As  the  title  implies  this  law  makes  provisions 
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for  adequate  washing  facilities  in  such  industries  where  the  employees 
become  covered  with  grease,  smoke,  dust,  grime  and  perspiration  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  unclean  condition  would  endanger  their  health  or 
cause  public  offense.  During  the  past  5'ear  251  establishments  were 
inspected  and  a  like  number  of  orders  were  issued  for  the  installation  of 
wash  troughs  with  hot  and  cold  water,  sufficiently  heated  and  ventilated 
dressing  rooms,  and  clothes  lockers  for  storing  street  and  work  garments. 

EXHIBIT  ROOM. 

In  order  to  present  to  employers  and  plant  managers  concrete 
examples  of  machine  guarding,  adequate  ventilation  systems  and  proper 
sanitary  conditions  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  a  large 
room  for  exhibiting  models  of  safety  devices,  photographs  and  sketches, 
as  well  as  blue  prints  and  designs  dealing  with  such  topics  as  guards, 
ventilation  and  sanitation  has  been  opened  for  the  use  of  the  public.  A 
complete  collection  of  various  poisonous  substances  used  in  various 
industries  of  this  State  forms  a  part  of  this  permanent  exhibit.  Sam- 
ples of  proper  clothing  outfits  for  men  engaged  in  dusty  and  poisonous 
trades  are  also  displayed. 

It  is  desired  that  this  part  of  our  office  be  recommended  for  the 
use  by  the  public  as  much  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
able  to  show  an  excellent  line  of  photographs  of  approved  safety 
appliances  in  operation  in  many  of  our  industrial  plants. 

The  photographs  in  this  volume,  as  well  as  those  in  the  exhibit 
room,  have  been  supplied  by  the  photographic  department  of  this  office. 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  VISITED. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  completed  135  cities  or  towns  were 
visited  by  the  deputies,  as  compared  with  106  the  preceding  year,  the 
number  of  deputies  being  the  same.  As  has  been  mentioned  previously 
the  number  of  inspectors  being  so  small,  it  seems  a  hopeless  task  to 
cover  the  entire  territory  of  the  State.  With  a  small  inspection  force 
much  time  is  consumed  in  traveling  from  one  town  to  another.  If  the 
force  were  adequate  in  number  so  that  the  present  laro-e  number  of 
business  establishments  could  be  visited,  less  time  would  be  spent  in 
traveling,  because  inspectors  could  be  stationed  for  some  time  on  one 
center. 

NIGHT   INSPECTIONS. 

Inspectors  of  this  department  must  place  their  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  chief  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  This  is  due  to  the  small  force 
of  inspectors,  because  a  large  force  Avould  permit  this  department  to 
schedule  a  certain  number  of  deputies  on  regailar  night  duty. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  night  inspections  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  inspections  during 
the  past  year  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  attached 
table  gives  in  detail  the  kinds  of  inspections  that  were  required.  In 
the  last  year,  as  in  the  year  previous,  the  largest  number  of  night 
inspections  were  made  for  the  detection  of  violations  of  the  "Women's 
Ten  Hour  Law,". "Child  Labor  Law"  investigations  ranked  second  and 
"Garment  Law"  inspections  third : 
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NIGHT  INSPECTIONS  IN  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 
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Most  of  the  night  inspections  were  made  during  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  shopping  period,  the  remaining  small  percentage  were  required 
by  reason  of  complaints  filed  with  the  department. 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
deputies'  work  prior  to  Christmas  makes  a  severe  demand  upon  their 
health.  Not  only  are  they  required  to  do  duty  regularly  every  night, 
luit  th^y  are  also  expected  to  report  in  the  morning  at  the  usual  hour. 

PIECE   PRICE   PAYMENT    SYSTEM. 

There  remains  another  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Your  Excellency  and  that  is  the  subject  of  payments  to  wage- 
earners  in  the  piece-price  basis.  In  my  judgment  a  more  vicious  system 
in  our  industrial  life  does  not  exist.  Eemedial  legislation  should  be 
passed  by  our  Legislature  to  regulate  this  matter,  in  fact,  the  General 
Assembly  should  abolish  it  entirely  and  emancipate  our  poor  working 
people  from  this  system  of  industrial  slavery. 

In  many  industries  throughout  this  State,  such  as  cracker  factories, 
laundries,  garment  shops,  cleaning  and  d^^eing  establishments,  metal 
works,  glass  and  lamp  factories,  mirror,  broom,  cork,  paper  box,  soap 
and  trunk  factories,  some  press  rooms  and  mercantile  houses  this  system 
is  in  vogue. 

Calling  a  halt  to  the  further  extension  of  the  piece-payment  plan  of 
wages  will  never  remedy  the  evil.  The  system  must  be  destroyed  by  the 
roots,  so  that  it  will  never  flourish  again.  As  is  the  practice  at  present, 
this  method  of  paying  wages  affects  all  classes  of  working  people,  men, 
women  and  children  alike. 

Our  laws  do  not  afford  relief  from  this  situation  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  women  and  children  of  this 
State,  whom  I  want  to  help  out  of  this  sociological  quagmire. 

I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  women  this  matter  can  be  resfulated, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  this  circumstance  comes  within  the 
police  power  of  the  State.  If  the  Legislature  can  regulate  the  hours 
during  which  women  and  children  may  be  employed,  then  reading 
between  the  lines  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the 
legality  of  that  law,  I  say  that  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  regulate 
their  wage  payment  system. 
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There  exists  every  reason  why  this  festering  ulcer  of  our  present 
day  industry,  especially  as  regards  women,  must  be  wiped  out.  The 
piece-payment  system  is  a  bastard  child  of  the  modern  method  of  indus- 
trial specialization.  It  requires  that  an  employee  remain  at  one  task 
and  reach  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  same,  so  that  the  various  com- 
ponent parts  may  be  turned  out  most  rapidly  and  in  greatest  quantities. 
For  example,  picture  the  core  makers  in  a  foundry.  The  women  are 
engaged  not  only  in  dirty  work,  but  must  manipulate  the  heavy  sand 
boxes  in  excess  of  their  normal  working  speed.  The  women  are  paid  by 
the  number  of  pieces  they  produce.  The  strain  on  their  nerves  spells 
rapid  exhaustion.  They  are  constantly  on  edge.  Comfort  and  ease  are 
supplanted  by  excitement  and  eagerness.  The  very  fact  that  "rush  and 
hurry"  are  the  main  qualifications  of  their  jobs,  compels  these  toilers  to 
remain  on  their  feet  almost  the  entire  day.  This  adds  to  the  fatigue 
and  overtaxation  of  their  nervous  muscular  system. 

Our  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law"  requires  that  seats  must  be 
provided  for  females.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  generally  complied  with, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  same  is  entirely  defeated,  when  the  women  and 
girls  are  denied  the  use  of  these  seats,  because  the  high  speed  of  the  piece- 
price  system  forces  them  to  remain  in  a  standing  position.  Thus  we 
must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  best  intentions  of  the  law  and 
the  most  earnest  efforts  of  the  Factory  Inspector  are  nullified  through 
one  of  the  worst  industrial  evils,  which  we  have  silently  permitted  to 
grow  to  such  proportions  as  to  strangle  our  freedom  of  bargaining. 

Another  situation  must  not  be  overlooked — the  use  of  modern 
machinery  in  conjunction  with  the  piece-payment  system.  I  recite  the 
instance  of  a  woman  at  a  punch  press.  She  strikes  her  impressions  with 
the  machine  as  a  pace  maker.  The  remuneration  at  first  is  placed  at 
a  very  liberal  mark,  however,  as  a  few  weeks  elapse  and  the  worker  has 
reached  her  high  mark,  the  rate  per  hundred  or  thousand  is  reduced,  so 
that  the  maximum  may  be  attained  only  after  a  prohibitive  pace. 

Thus  the  need  for  haste  impels  the  worker  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  her  output,  but  the  repeated  rate-cutting  seems  not  only  to  keep 
weekly  earnings  down  to  a  customary  level,  but  to  spur  the  workers  to 
a  fiercer  pace.  The  nervous  strain  inevitable  under  these  conditions  has 
no  inconsiderable  share  in  causing  the  positive  breakdown  which  so 
frequently  follows  a  girl  into  her  home  after  she  has  left  the  factory. 
It  is  the  final  exaction  that  the  trade  makes  of  her. 

Another  by-product  with  which  this  monstrous  system  is  tainted, 
is  envy  flavored  with  sulphuric  jealousy  which  spreads  among  the  indi- 
vidual workers  as  a  result  of  an  effort  to  gain  a  greater  weekly  pay  over 
one  another.  This  keen  competition  among  the  women  themselves  adds 
to  the  fierce  pace  and  overstrain.  Then  too,  the  shrunken  soul  of  some 
unscrupulous  floor  manager,  who  centers  his  favoritism  in  one  or  two  of 
the  girls,  causes  the  women  to  sink  their  pride  in  order  to  earn  their  way 
into  his  good  graces  with  a  viQw  of  obtaining  at  his  hands  the  most 
profitable  jobs. 

I  have  always  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  statutory  working 
hours  for  women  in  this  State,  especially  in  view  of  the  piece-payment 
system  with  its  attendant  physical  and  mental  exactions.  The  10  hours 
permitted  at  the  present  time  are  wholly  nnf  of  proportion  with  any 
benefit  which  might  have  been  intended. 
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With  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  hours  of  employment  of 
females  in  this  State  must  come  the  abolition  of  the  piece-payment 
system  as  applied  to  wages.  The  advocates  of  a  minimum  wage  have 
accomplished  no  solution  in  this  phase,  because  just  as  in  the  piece- 
payment  system  the  minimum  becomes  the  maximum. 

We  must  conserve  the  health  of  the  workers,  especially  the  female 
help,  because  they  are  both  a  social  as  well  as  an  industrial  asset. 
Industrial  work  and  environment  must  induce  health  and  not  disease,  if 
the  future  shall  justify  us  in  employing  women  in  factories.  Processes 
can  be  made  harmless  if  we  work  at  the  problem  long  enough;  work- 
rooms can  be  made  wholesome,  and  speed  cut  short  before  the  point  of 
depletion. 

For  centuries  employees  were  paid  by  the  hour,  day  or  week  and 
the  industrial  world  was  in  a  better  condition  than  today.  For  the  good 
of  the  future  citizenship  of  our  commonwealth,  we  must  return  to  that 
basis — one  of  health  and  thrift,  for  a  continuation  of  the  speed- 
producting,  piece-payment  system  spells  ultimately  a  degenerate  and 
inferior  progeny. 


COMPLAINTS. 

The  appended  table  presents  the  various  complaints  received  by 
this  department  during  the  past  seven  years  and  classifies  them  according 
to  the  various  laws.  The  totals  of  the  cases,  which  after  investigation 
were  found  to  be  meritorious,  are  given.  Thus  during  the  last  year  a 
total  of  1,265  complaints  were  received  by  mail,  by  telephone  or  in 
person.     Of  this  total  685  or  54  per  cent  proved  to  be  well  founded. 

Complaints  of  alleged  violations  of  the  "Women's  Ten  Hour  Law" 
exceeded  all  the  others  combined.  Possible  violations  of  the  "Child 
Labor  Law"  ranked  second.  A  great  number  of  this  class  of  complaints 
referred  to  children  on  the  stage  in  theatres  or  moving  picture  houses. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  "Wash  House  Law"  numerous  complaints  were 
received,  presumably  from  employees  showing  that  the  workers  desired 
washing  facilities,  but  fearing  to  call  the  attention  of  the  employer  to 
the  benefits,  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  this  law,  took  these  means 
to  secure  their  just  want. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  COMPLAINTS  RECEIVED  AND  THE  RESULTS  OF 
INVESTIGATION. 
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PUBLICITY. 

The  department  has  issued  press  statements  every  month  to  over 
600  newspapers  throughout  the  State  on  subjects  covering  the  work  of 
this  department  and  prepared  in  such  manner  as  to  hold  public  interest. 
This  method  has  enabled  the  department  to  bring  the  features  of  the 
various  laws  before  the  public  and  has  greatly  facilitated  in  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  requirements  of  the  various  laws.  The  following 
headlines  taken  from  various  newspapers  show  the  substantial  aid  given 
this  department  through  the  press:  "More  Benefits  Asked  from  Disease 
Law/'  "Finds  Workers'  Peril  in  Factory  Processes,"  "Says  Lead  Poisons 
Painters,"  "Many  Trade  Workers  Poisoned,  Eeports  Factory  Inspector," 
"Factory  Poisons  a  Menace,  State  Inspector  Says  Children  are  En- 
dangered," "Nelson  Points  Out  Danger  to  Factory  Workers,"  "State 
Factory  Inspector  Issues  Interesting  Eeport  on  Ailments  Peculiar  to 
Employees,"  "State  Opens  Campaign  on  Eailroads'  Boy  Toilers,"  "Piti- 
ful Case  of  Child  Labor  Found  by  Inspector  in  Railroad  Camp,"  "Acts 
to  Check  Flow  of  Boys  from  Italy,"  "Factory  Inspectors  Busy,  Cause 
500  Convictions,"  "Court  Fines  Violators  of  Woman  and  Child  Law," 
"Labor  Abuses  are  Corrected,  State  Factory  Inspector  Eeports  Investi- 
gation of  913  Complaints,"  "Factory  Inspector  Throws  Open  Door," 
"State  Factory  Inspector  Solicits  Complaints  when  Conditions  are  Not 
as  they  Should  be,"  "State  Factory  Inspector  Warns  All  Employers," 
"Takes  Girls  Off  Sewing  Machines,"  "Children  Must  Obtain  Permits 
Before  Working,"  "New  Wash  House  Law  is  Good  Thing,"  "New  Law 
Seeks  Wash  Eooms  in  All  Factories,"  "Cleanliness  is  Next  to  Godliness 
in  our  Factories,"  "Fine  Eecord  in  Factory  Probes,"  "Nelson  Makes  a 
Eecord,"  "State  Head  of  Safety  First  Work  in  Eeport,"  "Safety  First 
by  the  State,"  "State's  Campaign  for  'Safety  First'  Makes  Big  Advance," 
"Factory  Inspector  Would  Bar  Jewelry,"  "Factory  Inspector  Active  in 
War  on 'Child  Labor,"  "Bares  Toil  by  Wee  Children,"  "Urges  an  8-Hour 
Day  for  Illinois  Women." 

During  the  year  two  bulletins  were  issued  by  the  department,  which, 
however,  were  discontinued  by  reason  of  lack  of  appropriation  for  that 
purpose.  The  object  of  these  bulletins  is  to  record  the  work  of  this 
department  and  to  instruct  the  public  at  large  in  the  standards  of  fac- 
tory inspection.  Various  subjects  were  discussed  in  the  two  issues  of 
these  bulletins,  such  as  accident  prevention,  safety  first,  the  requirements 
under  the  "Child  Labor  Law"  and  the  "Women's  Ten  Hour  Law," 
experimental  research  work  for  determining  occupational  diseases,  etc. 
Both  bulletins  were  eagerly  sought  for,  as  some  of  the  following  letters 
will  attest: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Urbana-Champaign,  III. 
Dear  Sir:  I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Volume  1,  Number  1,  of 
the  new  State  Factory  Inspection  Bulletin.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  this  new 
departure,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  excellence  of  this  number.  We 
should  have  had  such  a  bulletin  long  ago,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
welcomed  by  manufacturers  and  labor  men  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
not  only  for  its  interesting  and  valuable  information,  but  for  the  help  it  will 
give  in  getting  a  proper  understanding  of  some  of  the  questions  now  so 
prominently  before  the  public.  I  hope  you  will  keep  my  name  on  the 
mailing  list. 
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Chicago. 
My  Dear  Mk.  Nelsox:  I  have  looked  over  the  report  of  the  Factory 
Inspection  Department.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  physician  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  type  of  work  that  is  being  done  with  the  doctors 
connected  with  your  department.  It  is  so  seldom  we  see  this  type  of  report 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  upon  it.  With  kindest 
regards,  I  am. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Chicago. 
Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  I  have  just  read  your  fine  Bulletin  2.     I  am  glad  you 
gave  us  the  history  of  factory  inspection  in  our  State.     Dr.  Gibson's  argu- 
ment for  sickness  insurance  is  sound  and  timely. 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir:   I  have  recently  noticed  in  the,  technical  press  an  announce- 
ment of  the  publication  of  "Bulletin  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Department 
of  Factory  Inspection  of  Illinois". 

I  would  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  these  bulletins  for  the  library  of  this 
society  where  they  would  be  of  service,  and  assure  you  that  these  gifts  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OP  AMERICA. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  to  inquire  if  you  can  supply  us  with  two  extra 
copies  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  Bulletin  No.  2, 
Volume  1.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  special  study  of  Electrica 
Ophthalmia.  The  article  is  of  exceptional  value  and  we  congratulate  you 
most  heartily  upon  this  kind  of  original  work. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHILD  LABOR  ASSOCIATION. 

Pittsburgh. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  I  wish  to  express  my  pleasure  and  the  gratifica- 
tion I  have  had  in  perusing  your  Factory  Inspection  Bulletin,  just  received 
by  me,  and  especially  your  very  admirable  review  of  factory  legislation. 

I  used  to  correspond  not  infrequently  with  your  predecessor  and  am 
very  glad  to  find  that  in  his  successor  Illinois  has  a  factory  inspector  who 
has  such  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  what  is  needed  in  the  way 
of  protective  measures  for  laborers,  and  especially  insofar  as  these  relate 
to  the  employment  of  children. 

ST.  LOUIS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
My  Dear  Sir:  After  reading  the  Bulletin  you  sent  me,  I  must  commend 
your  foresight  in  issuing  educational  material  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  manufacturer  that  your  department  know  their  business  and  that  you 
are  trying  to  help  him  do  better  things  and  to  realize  that  in  obeying  the 
laws  he  helps  himself.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  medical  inspec- 
tion of  applicants  for  positions  as  well  as  the  monthly  examination. 
.    I  hope  to  see  compensation  for  loss  of  health. 

I  want  to  encourage  you  in  the  fine  work  your  department  is  doing. 

Baltimore. 
Dear  Sir:    Am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed  for  the  two  Bulletins 
published  by  your  department  which  arrived  yesterday.     I   find  them  very 
interesting  and  appreciate  your  kindness  in  sending  them. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Dear   Sir:    Please   accept  my   thanks   for   copy   just   received   of   No.    1 
of  Vol.   1   of   the   Illinois  Factory    Inspection    Bulletin.     A   mere   glance  of 
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table  of  contents  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  ought  to  secure  this  Bulletin  if  possible  for  its  library,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Club  would  ask  how,  if  at  all, 
we  can  procure  same. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  personally,  at  my  residence  address 
as  given  below  such  issues  for  my  own  files,  but  if  that  seems  to  you 
unreasonable  in  addition  to  the  request  for  the  Commonwealth  Club,  of 
course  I  must  give  the  club  preference. 

THE   PENNSYLVANIA   STATE   COLLEGE    SCHOOL   OF  LIBERAL   ARTS. 

State  College,   Pa. 

Deae  Sir:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  which  came  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  Bulletin  will  prove  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  literature  on 
labor  problems,  especially  if  the  high  standards  which  appear  in  this  first 
issue  are  maintained. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  place  my  name  upon  your  permanent 
mailing  list,  as  the  Bulletin  will  be  very  useful  to  me  in  connection  with 
my  classes  in  labor  problems. 

THE  MERCHANTS'   ASSOCIATION   OF  NEW   YORK. 

New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  I  wish  to  compliment  you  upon  the  very  interesting 
and  remarkably  well  arranged  and  illustrated  Bulletin  which  has  just  come 
to  my  desk.  I  hope  that  you  will  place  my  name  upon  the  mailing  list  to 
receive  regular  issues  of  the  new  "Illinois  Factory  Inspection  Bulletin." 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  colored  pictures  and  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  you  to  reproduce  more  of  these  pictures  in  the  future. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  I  am  much  interested  in  No.  1  of  Volume  1  of  the  Bulletin 
of  your  department,  which  you  have  very  kindly  sent  to  me.  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  the  Bulletin  might  be  sent  regularly  to  the  "Library  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Ethics,"  Emerson  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  your  Bulletin  on  deposit  in  our  library  for  the  use  of  our 
students. 

STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

department  of  labor  and  industries. 

Saint  Paul. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  No.  1,  Vol.  1  (special  No. 
10212)  of  the  Bulletin  issued  by  your  department  unler  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Wischan. 

I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  consider  your  Bulletin  a  very  valuable 
asset  to  our  library,  particularly  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  matters 
pertaining  to  occupational  disease  and  hours  of  labor  for  women  are 
discussed. 

It  is  with  interest  that  I  note  your  analysis  of  the  Minnesota  Women's 
Labor  Law  as  regards  hours. 

Kindly  continue  this  department  on  your  mailing  list  for  future  issues 
of  this  Bulletin. 

East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Dear  Sir:   If  consistent  with  the  rules  of  your  office,  we  would  like  to 
have  six  additional  copies  of  No.  1,  Volume  1,  Illinois  Factory  Inspectors' 
Bulletin,  for  distribution  among  the  six  members  of  our  Safety  Committee 
at  this  plant. 
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Chicago. 

Chief  Factory  Inspector:  Will  you  send  me  a  copy  of  your  first  quar- 
terly Bulletin  recently  issued. 

The  report  in  this  morning's  Tribune  should  arouse  anew  an  effort  to 
give  children  "the  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge". 

East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  Bulletin  Serial  No.  60301,  Volume  No.  1, 
issued  by  your  department. 

We  have  read  this  publication  with  great  interest,  and  if  possible  we 
would  thank  you  to  send  us  four  additional  copies  so  that  we  can  distribute 
them  to  our  safety  inspector,  plant  physician,  and  other  members  of  our 
organization  who  are  vitally  interested  in  this  subject. 

THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF   SAFETY. 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
work  of  your  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  as  exemplified  in  the  "Illi- 
nois Factory  Inspection  Bulletin"  a  copy  of  which  has  just  reached  the 
museum. 

We  notice  that  this  is  the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  and  trust  that 
we  may  receive  future  numbers  as  issued,  as  they  will  constitute  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  library. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  send  me  for  my  personal  library, 
another  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  1  and  a  duplicate  set  of  future  issues? 

Trusting  that  we  may  some  day  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you 
at  our  museum. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR. 
division  of  industrial  hygiene. 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:     I    beg    to    acknowledge    receipt    of    the    very    interesting 
pamphlet  you  recently  sent  me,  and  trust  you  will  keep  my  name  on  your 
mailing  list  to  receive  any  matter  you  may  issue  in  future. 

THE   COMMONWEALTH   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 
state  board  of  labor  and  industries. 

Boston. 
Dear   Sir:    I   was  greatly   interested   in   reading  your   Illinois   Factory 
Inspection  Bulletin  which  came  to  hand  yesterday. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  your  experience  in  reporting  occupational 
diseases  and  I  note  that  you  have  improved  your  blanks  to  get  more  facts 
about  symptoms.  Massachusetts  is  just  about  to  require  its  physicians  to 
report  on  certain  diseases  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  incorporate  in  our  blanks 
features  which  your  experience  shows  is  wise.  I  hope  you  can  adopt 
something  from  us  sometime  as  a  return. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 
massachusetts  general  hospital. 

Boston. 
Dear  Sir:   I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  your  Bulletin  issued 
in   October  on  Factory   Inspection,   and   at   the  request   of   Dr.   Edsall   am 
writing  to  ask  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  mail  a  copy  of  this  publication 
to  his  address — Dr.  David  L.  Edsall,  80  Marlboro  Street,  Boston. 

CHILD  LABOR  COMMISSION. 
state  of  oregon. 

Portland,  Ore. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Nelson:    I  am  in  receipt  of  the  April  Bulletin  of  your 
department  containing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  your  Child 
Labor  Law  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  courtesy. 
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I  find  the  whole  Bulletin  an  extremely  interesting  one,  especially  the 
Occupational  Diseases  Law.  I  have  been  agitating  for  such  a  measure  in 
Oregon  for  several  years  but  so  far  have  been  able  to  arouse  but  little 
attention.  Will  it  be  asking  too  much  if  I  request  a  set  of  forms  which  are 
used  in  your  occupational  disease  reports? 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Dr.  E.  R.  Hayhurst,  Directory  of  the  Survey  of  Occupational 
Diseases  for  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Ohio,  informs  us  that  you  are  now 
issuing  very  interesting  and  valuable  bulletins. 

He  writes,  "I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  new  Bulletin  which  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  are  now  issuing.  They  contain 
much  wideawake  information."  Any  bulletins  of  this  nature  which  you  may 
choose  to  forward  to  our  office,  especially  if  they  are  on  the  subjects  of' 
Industrial  Hygiene  and  Occupational  Diseases,  will  be  most  gratefully 
received. 

Home  Office,  London,  S.  W. 
Sir:   I  am  directed  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  to  acknowledge 
with   thanks   the   receipt   of   your   Bulletin   of   the    Illinois   Department   of 
Factory  Inspection. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  K.  Meade. 

Rome,  Italy. 
Sir:   The  receipt  of  the  valuable  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Factory  Inspection  is  hereby  acknowledged  with  sincere  thanks. 

Ministero  Di, 
Agricoltura,  Industria  E  Commercio. 

Vienna,  Austria. 
Sir:   Thanks  very  much  for  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  Bulletin 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection. 

Prof.  Dr.  Maximilian  Sternberg. 

Vienna,  Austria. 
Sir:  Thank  you  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Factory 
Inspection  which  I  read  with  extreme  interest.  I  esteem  it  as  a  publication 
of  great  importance  and  usefulness,  not  only  for  the  workmen  and  for 
factory  owners,  but  also  for  anybody  engaged  in  researches  and  studies 
along  this  line. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Dr.  Med.  S.  Jellinek. 

Vienna,  Austria. 
Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  valuable  Bulletin 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection. 
Respectfully, 

Dr.  Philipp  Silverstern. 

INCEEASE  OF  INSPECTION  FOECE. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  discussing  tlie  "Night  Inspections"  and 
"Complaints"  the  inspection  force  of  this  department  is  woefully  too 
small  in  number.  The  territory  of  this  State  is  so  large  and  the  num- 
ber of  business  establishments  so  great,  that  with  only  30  inspectors  the 
work  of  this  department  is  only  partly  complete  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  especially  having  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  this  department 
must  enforce  nine  laws. 

Other  states  in  the  Union  provide  for  a  much  larger  force  than  Illi- 
nois, and  even  some  gf  the  smaller  states  have  increased  their  force  to 
very  nearly  the  size  of  our  staff. 
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The  act  creating  this  department  and  providing  for  30  deputy 
inspectors  and  their  salaries  is  herewith  presented  for  review: 

The  act  creating  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  was  amended 
by  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly.  The  act,  which  was  approved  June 
5,  1911,  in  its  amended  form,  follows: 

(Senate  Bill  No.  264.     Approved  June  5,  1911.) 

An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment ^of  a  Department  of  Factory  Inspection,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  factory  inspectors  and  an  attorney  for  the  department  and 
prescribing  their  duties  and  to  repeal  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict 
therewith,"  approved  June  3,  1907,  and  in  force  July  1,  1907. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  rejyre- 
sented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  section  2  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Factory  Inspection, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  factory  inspectors  and  an  attorney  for 
the  department  and  prescribing  their  duties,  and  to  repeal  all  acts  in 
conflict  therewith,"  approved  June  3,  1907,  and  in  force  July  1,  1907,  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Governor  shall,  upon  taking  effect  of  this  act  appoint  a 
Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  exercise  general 
supervision  over  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  and  all  of  its  inspect- 
ors, and  secure  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  now  in  force  or  hereafter  enacted 
relating  to  the  inspection  of  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills,  work- 
shops and  commercial  institutions  in  this  State  and  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  law  to  be  performed  by 
the  factory  inspector.  The  salary  of  such  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector 
shall  be  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000.00)  per  annum  and  his  term  of  oflace 
shall  be  four   (4)   years. 

The  Governor  shall  appoint,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  an 
Assistant  Chief  Factory  Inspector  at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($2,250.00)  per  annum;  one  physician  at  a  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  ($1,500.00)  per  annum;  and  thirty  (30)  deputy  factory  y 
inspectors,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200.00) 
per  annum,  and  an  attorney  for  said  department  at  a  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred    dollars    ($1,500.00)    per   annum. 

The  duties  of  the  Assistant  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  medical  expert  and 
deputy  inspectors,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  the  same  as  those  now  or 
hereafter  imposed  by  law  upon  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector  and  the 
Assistant  Chief  Factory  Inspector  and  the  deputy  factory  inspectors,  and 
they  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chief  State 
Factory  Inspector  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties.  Said  Chief  State  Factory 
Inspector  and  the  other  inspectors  provided  for  herein  shall  visit  and 
inspect,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  as  often  as  practicable,  the  factories,  mer- 
cantile establishments,  mills,  workshops  and  commercial  institutions  in 
this  State,  where  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  are  manufactured,  stored, 
purchased  or  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

And  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector  shall  report  in  writing  to  the 
Governor  on  the  thirtieth  (30)  day  of  June  annually  the  result  of  his  inspec- 
tions and  investigations,  together  with  such  other  information  and  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  proper.  And  said  inspectors  shall  make  a 
special  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  labor  in  this  State,  or  into  any 
alleged  abuses  in  connection  therewith,  whenever  the  Governor  shall  direct, 
and  report  the  results  of  the  same  to  the  Governor. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  now  are  or  shall  hereafter 
be  prescribed  by  law,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  law  relating  to  the 
inspection  of  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills,  workshops  and 
commercial  institutions  in  this  State  before  any  magistrate  or  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State's  attorney  of  the  proper  county, 
upon  request  of  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector  or  his  deputies,  to  prose- 
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cute  any  violation  of  law  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspectors 
to  enforce.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney  for  such  department 
to  prosecute,  when  requested  by  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  any 
infractions  or  violations  of  law  which  is  now  or  may  be  hereafter  made 
the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  enforce. 

Said  Chief  Factory  Inspector  shall,  by  written  order  filed  with  the 
Governor,  divide  the  State  into  inspection  districts,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  number  of  establishments  and  the  amount  of  work  required  to  be 
performed  in  each  district.  And  he  shall  assign  to  each  district  a  deputy 
inspector  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  inspection  in  the  district  to  which  he 
is  assigned,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector. 

The  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector  may  at  any  time,  when  in  his  discre- 
tion the  good  of  the  service  requires,  change  a  deputy  inspector  from  one 
district  to  another,  or  reassign  the  districts  of  the  State  among  the  several 
deputy  inspectors  under  his  charge.  He  may  at  any  time,  when  the  condi- 
tions are  changed,  or  in  his  discretion  the  good  of  the  service  requires,  by 
a  like  order  filed  with  the  Governor,  redivide  the  State  into  inspection 
districts,  changing  the  territory  embraced  within  the  several  districts  as 
to  him  may  seem  advisable. 

A  glance  at  the  appended  table  will  show  that  Illinois  is  one  of  the 
three  leading  states  in  respect  to  population  and  value  of  manufactured 
product.  It  will  also  show  that  while  the  two  leading  states  provide  for 
more  than  50  inspectors,  Illinois  remains  with  the  less  important  states 
whose  total  inspection  force  does  not  exceed  30. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  at  this  time  the  point  in  order  is  that  Illi- 
nois should  rank  with  Kew  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  size  of  field  force 
to  properly  and  completely,  as  possible,  cover  the  entire  state. 
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Rhode  Island. 


80  79 
19 
15 
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,  590, 000 
325, 400 
164, 820 

160,  000 
270, 000 
105,  000 

99, 600 
170, 200 

161,  794 
129, 360 

46,  000 
21,6t:0 


From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  while  Illinois  ranks  third  in 
population  and  total  value  of  manufactured  product,  it  takes  tenth  place 
in  the  amount  of  protection  it  pays  per  capita  of  wage-earners  for  factory 
inspection  work. 

It  must  also  be  noted,  while  Ohio  has  100,000  wage-earners  less  than 
Illinois,  the  inspection  force  is  just  as  large.  Indiana,  too,  has  374,060 
wage-earners  less  than  Illinois,  still  the  inspection  force  in  that  state 
equals  that  of  this  department.  Minnesota  with  only  a  few  wage- 
earners  as  compared  with  Illinois  employs  one-half  as  many  inspectors 
as  this  State. 

By  reason  of  the  exceedingly  small  appropriation  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Forty-eighth  General  Assembly  this  department  was  forced 
to  practice  false  economy.  A  small  appropriation  means  depriving 
the  working  population  of  justifiable  protection.     To  the  regret  of  the 
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third  largest  commonwealth  in  the  Union  be  it  §aid^  that  Illinois  offers 
its  industrial  workers  at  present  only  15  cents  per  capita  yearly  protec- 
tion^ whereas  states  like  N'ew  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Wiscon- 
sin, Massachusetts  and  Minnesota  pay  as  high  as  97  cents.  Lessen  the 
protection  through  curtailing  factory  inspection  and  accidents  in  indus- 
try will  correspondingly  be  increased.  A  large  number  of  accidents 
ultimately  fills  our  public  institutions  with  dependents  and  makes  them 
burdens  and  a  drain  upon  public  charities,  which  in  turn  calls  for  in- 
creased taxes  to  support  these  institutions.  Ample  provisions  for  factory 
inspection  is  an  insurance  which  the  State  pays  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

Previous  General  Assemblies  have  provided  much  greater  facilities 
for  this  work  than  the  Porty-eighth  General  Assembly.  With  the  growth 
in  population  and  in  industry  this  State  has  not  kept  abreast  of  the 
times.  Other  states  have  recognized  this  fact  and  have  shown  their 
belief  in  factory  inspection  by  appropriating  workable  amounts.  The 
present  staff  of  inspectors  is  much  too  small  and  their  remuneration 
is  so  inferior  that  it  does  not  attract  the  most  capable  class  of  men. 
The  work  of  factory  inspectors  is  nowadays  considered  a  profession,  and 
men  of  knowledge  will  not  offer  their  services  even  to  the  sovereign 
State  for  so  low  an  amount.  It  is  therefore  urgently  requested  then 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  available  talent  that  the  salaries  be  increased 
commensurate  with  their  duties  and  that  the  number  be  increased  to 
permit  a  reasonable  and  proper  supervision  of  all  establishments  in  the 
State. 

The  request  for  an  increase  in  the  inspection  force  of  the  Illinois 
department  comes  largely  by  reason  of  the  vast  area  of  the  State  and 
the  growing  number  of  business  establishments.  The  table  above  shows 
that  New  York  has  a  force  of  158  inspectors  and  Pennsylvania  58. 

That  the  present  salaries  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  of  Illinois  are 
out  of  proportion  to  a  living  wage  and  below  the  standard  of  other 
states  for  like,  positions,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Salaries  of  inspectors  in  New  York:  80  at  $l"200;  41  at  $1,500;  10  at 
$1,800;  11  at  $2,000;  11  at  $2,500;  2  at  $3,000;  5  at  $3,500;  4  at  $4,000;  1  at 
$5,000. 

Salaries  of  inspectors  in  Pennsylvania*:  50  at  $1,500;  4  at  $2,500;  4  at 
$3,000. 

Salaries  of  inspectors  in  Minnesota:     7    at    $1,100;    1    at    $1,200;    5    at 
$1,300. 
Salaries  of  inspectors  in  Wisconsin:     Minimum  $1,500;  maximum  $3,600. 

Salaries  of  inspectors  in  Massachusetts:  Minimum  $1,500;  maximum 
$1,700. 

Salaries  of  inspectors  in  Indiana:     Minimum  $1,500. 

Salaries  of  inspectors  in  Oklahoma:     Minimum  $1,500. 

Salaries  of  inspectors  in  Texas:     IMinimum  $1,500. 

Salaries  of  inspectors  in  Rhode  Island:     IMinimum  $1,500. 

Salaries  of  inspectors  in  New  Jersey:  Minimum  $1,500. 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  departments  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  other  states  have  no  ex- 
penses as  printing,  rent  and  light.  In  such  states  as  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  which  issue  at  regular  intervals  a  large 
number  of  departmental  bulletins  in  addition  to  annual  reports,   the 

*  The  act  Act  creating  the  Pennsylvania  Department  gives  the  chief  power  to  appoint,  besides  the 
50  regular  inspectors  of  the  first  grade,  "such  additional  inspectors  as  the  chief  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper  from  time  to  time. " 
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expense  of  printing  Je\ol\es  upon  the  secretary  of  state  or  the  state 
printer. 

The  following  table  shows  that  inspectors  of  other  Illinois  State 
departments  receive  better  pay  than  our  factory  inspectors: 

Per 
month. 

Inspector  of  Building  Construction   $150  00 

Inspector  of  Private  Emploj^ment  Agencies 125  00 

Deputy  Fire  Marshal  125  00 

Food  Inspector 150  00 

Game  and  Fish  Warden   120  00 

District  Game  and  Fish  Warden  150  00 

Deputy  Grain  Inspector   150  00 

Inspector  of  Institutions 125  00 

Live  Stock  Inspectors   150  00 

Lodging  House  Inspector  125  00 

Inspector  of  Pharmacies 150  00 

Sanitary  Inspector  150  00 

Inspector  of  Stallion  Registration 150  00 

State  Board  Live  Stock  Commission,  Agents 141  66 

Insurance  Superintendent  Valuation  Clerk 125  00 

The  following  table  shows  that  city  inspectors  of  Chicago  without 
exception  receive  a  much  higher  remuneration  than  deputy  factory 
inspectors : 

Per  Per 

annum.  annum. 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Weights                       Conduit    Electrical    Inspec- 

and  Measures    $1,320  00  tion  Inspector   $1,620  00 

Gas  Meter  Tester 1,320  00      Cooling  Plant  Inspector  .  .  .  1,620  00 

Gas  Tester 1,320  00      Deputy  Oil  Inspector 1,620  00 

License  Inspector 1,320  00      Electric    Light    and    Power 

Sidewalk  Inspector   1,320  00          Inspector 1,620  00 

Taximeter  Inspector   1,320  00      Elevator  Inspector   1,620  00 

Traction  Inspector 1,320  00       Fire  Escape  Inspector 1,620  00 

Pipe  Inspector 1,620  00 

Gas  Lamp  Inspector   1,620  00 

Material  Inspector 1,620  00 

Paving  Brick  Inspector   .  .  .  1,620  00 
Sanitary  Inspector  for  Ren 

dering  Plants   1,620  00 

Structural  Iron  Inspector. .  1,620  00 

Water  Pipe  Inspector 1,620  00 

Electrical  Inspector    1,740  00 

Inspector    of    School    Prop- 
erty    1,740  00 

Feed  Inspector    1,500  00       Plumbing   Inspector    1,740  00 

Mason  Inspector  1,500  00      Meter  Inspector    1,740  00 

Mining  Inspector   1,500  00       Sanitary  and  Plumbing  In- 
Paving  Inspector    1,500  00          spector  1,740  00 

Timber  Inspector  1,500  On       Inspector  of  Personnel   2,100  00 

Back  Fill  Inspector 1,620  00       Machinery  Inspector  2,100  00 

Boiler  Inspector   1,620  00       Street  Inspector   2,100  00 

Building  Inspector .    1,620  00 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  enumerated  positions, 
both  in  the  State  and  city  service,  call  for  one  single  line  of  work,  that 
is  the  inspector  of  the  Grain  Department  concerns  himself  only  with 
grain;  the  deputy  fire  marshal  investigates  the  origin  of  fires;  the  city 
elevator  inspector  confines  his  attention  to  elevators,  etc.  But  the 
deputy  factory  inspector  receiving  only  $1,200  per  year  must  have  knowl- 
edge of  plumbing,  structural  work  on  buildings,  ventilation,  guarding 


Foundry  Pipe  Inspector  .  . 

.    1,440  00 

Brick  Inspector  

.     1,440  00 

Cement  Inspector  

.     1,440  00 

House  Drain  Inspector  . . . 

.     1,440  00 

House  Moving  Inspector  . . 

.     1,440  00 

Sanitary  Inspector 

.     1,440  00 

Sewer  Inspector 

.    1  440  00 

Telephone  Inspector   

.     1,440  00 

Ventilation  Inspector   .  .  .  . 

.     1,440  00 

Food  Inspector   

.     1,440  00 

Asphalt  Inspector 

.     1,500  00 
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of  dangerous  macliiuer3%  electrical  work,  sanitary  condition  and  appli- 
ances in  full  detail,  cubical  contents  of  air  space  per  person  in  rooms, 
of  how  to  install  adequate  blower  systems,  and  must  investigate  child 
labor  conditions,  female  labor  conditions,  the  garment  trades  to  prevent 
spread  of  contagious  sickness,  must  regulate  the  sanitary  conditions 
surrounding  such  products  as  ice  cream  and  butterine,  and  a  vast  mul- 
tiplicity of  other  conditions.  In  fact,  the  factory  inspector's  knowledge 
must  have  such  a  wide  range  that  one  might  term  him  a  walking  ency- 
clopedia. 

To  show  that  Illinois  has  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in 
the  work  of  factory  inspection  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
of  the  New  York  field  force: 

1910,  52  inspectors;     5  supervising  officials. 

1911,  53  inspectors;     5  supervising  officials. 

1912,  71  inspectors;   13  supervising  officials. 

1913,  76  inspectors;   14  supervising  officials. 

1914,  143  inspectors;   2i  supervising  officials. 

This  table  of  itself  shows  that  factory  inspection  is  growing  with 
each  year  and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  satisfactorily  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  inspectors  must  be  provided  for.  The  slow  growth  of 
the  Illinois  department  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

1893-1900,  10  inspectors;   2  supervising  officials. 

1901-1902,  14  inspectors;   2  supervising  officials. 

1903-1906,  18  inspectors;   2  supervising  officials. 

1907-1910,  25  inspectors;   2  supervising  officials. 

1911-1914,  30  inspectors;   2  supervising  officials. 

The  following  states  carry  such  experts  as  are  enumerated  below: 

SUPPLEMENTARY   STAFF   AND  EXPERT   INSPECTORS. 

New  Jersej"  1  Electrical  Expert,  $2,000;  1  Structural  Iron  Expert, 
$2,000;  1  Mechanical  Engineer, '$2,000;  1  Expert  Assistant,  $1,800;'  1  Metal- 
lurgical Expert,  $2,000. 

Ohio:  1  High  Explosive  Inspector,  $2,000;  1  Architect,  $2,500;  1  Archi- 
'tect,  S2.000. 

Pennsylvania:  3  Medical  Experts,  1  at  $3,000;  2  at  $2,500  each;  1 
Chemical  Expert,  $3,000;  1  Civil  Engineer,  $3,000;  1  Mechanical  Engineer, 
$3,000. 

New  York:  1  Mechanical  Engineer,  $3,500;  1  Mercantile  Inspector, 
$4,000;  1  Hygienist,  $4,000;  1  Inspector  of  Accidents  and  Disease,  $2,500;  1 
Special  Investigator,  $2,500;  1  Chief  Investigator,  $3,000;  1  Homework  Inspec- 
tor, $3,000:  3  Medical  Inspectors,  at  $2,500,  each;  2  Fire  Prevention  Engi- 
neers, at  $3,500  each;  1  Chemical  Engineer,  at  $3,500;  1  Civil  Engineer,  at 
$3,500;  2  Chief  Factory  Inspectors,  at  $4,000  each;  2  Assistant  Chief  Factory 
Inspectors,  at  $3,000  each;   8  Supervising  Factory  Inspectors,  at  $2,500  each. 

Wisconsin:  Safety  Expert,  $3,300;  1  Building  Inspector,  $2,000;  1 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Inspector,  $1,500. 

EESUME. 

This  report  covers  the  first  12  month  period  of  my  administration. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  extreme  interest  and  pleasure  to  prepare  and 
submit  this  report,  dealing  with  such  a  variety  of  topics  in  which  the 
human  element  appears  as  the  prime  factor. 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  I 
found  that  my  predecessor  had  neglected  to  submit  the  eighteenth,  nine- 
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teenth  and  twentieth  annual  reports  for  this  department.  Collecting 
all  available  material,  my  aim  was  to  complete  the  files  of  annual  reports 
of  this  department  to  date. 

The  present  report  endeavors  to  review  the  w^ork  accomplished 
during  the  year  from  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914.  The  term  "work" 
must  be  understood  to  mean  inspection  work,  such  as  must  be  performed 
in  determining  the  proper  observance  of  the  numerous  laws  enforced  by 
this  department.  In  most  instances,  where  figures  are  quoted,  these  have 
been  presented  in  comparative  form,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
better  understanding  to  the  reader  and  offering  a  basis  of  calculation. 

In  many  instances  my  endeavor  has  lead  me  to  describe  existing 
conditions  with  reference  to  child  labor,  regulation  of  hours  of  female 
employment,  dangerous  conditions  in  factories,  wage  payments,  sanita- 
tion, ventilation,  etc.  Invariably  in  each  case  suggestions  have  been 
offered  for  amendments  to  existing  laws,  to  strengthen  and  to  improve 
them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    NEW    LEGISLATION    OR 
AMENDMENTS. 

Briefly  stated,  the  important  legislative  changes  of  vital  necessity 
are  as  follows: 

CHILD   LABOR   LAW. 

(1)  Raising  minimum  working  age  for  children  from  14  to  16 
years. 

(2)  Working  permits  for  children  between  16  and  18  years  of  age. 

(3)  Summer  vacation  working  permit  to  children  over  14  years 
of  age. 

FEMALE    EMPLOYMENT    LAW. 

(1)  Restricting  hours  of  female  labor  to  eight  per  day  to  be  per- 
formed within  10  consecutive  hours. 

(2)  Extension  of  this  law  to  all  places  employing  females. 

ICE    CREAM    AND   BUTTERINE   LAW. 

(1)  Jurisdiction  of  this  law  should  be  given  to  the  Food  Com- 
missioner. 

STRUCTURAL   LAW. 

(1)  To  provide  additional  safety  and  sanitary  measures  which  have 
become  necessary  on  account  of  the  change  in  building  construction 
method  of  late  years. 

OCCUPATIONAL   DISEASE   LAW. 

(1)  Immediate  reporting  of  industrial  ailments  by  all  physicians, 
whether  in  private  practice,  in  hospitals  or  like  institutions. 

GARMENT   LAW. 

(1)   Prohibition  of  work  by  small  children  in  home  shops. 
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HEALTH,    SAFETY   AND   COMFORT   LAW. 

(1)  Various  safety  measures. 

(2)  Prohibition  of  use  of  dangerous  machinery  until  rendered  safe 
in  accordance  with  orders  of  the  Factory  Inspector. 

(3)  Eeporting  of  all  industrial  accidents  to  Factory  Inspector's 
office. 

DEPARTMENTAL   ACT. 

(1)  Amending  the  act  creating  this  department  to  provide  for  a 
larger  force  at  increased  salaries. 

I  beg  special  consideration  of  the  arguments  presented  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  Factory  Inspector's  staff  on  pages  48  to  53.  Realizing  the 
existing  need  of  economy,  I  am,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  a  reason- 
able expenditure  for  more  extensive  factory  inspection  work  will  earn 
greater  returns  in  the  way  of  saving  life  and  limb  of  the  industrially 
employed  than  an  actual  saving  of  so  many  dollars  and  cents.  In  this 
connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  printed  budget  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Eeference  Bureau  concerning  estimate  of  this  department.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  in  our  budget,  having  in  mind  the  elimination 
of  every  possible  display  of  extravagance.  However,  I  do  insist  that  the 
revised  departmental  budget  and  the  act  amending  the  present  act  creat- 
ing this  department  be  considered  in  the  light  of  expenditures  absolutely 
necessary  to  conserve  the  health,  welfare  and  life  of  our  industrial 
workers,  and  that  the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  pass  favorably  upon 
these  particular  requests. 

Oscar  F.  jSTelson, 
Chief  State  Factory  Inspector. 
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RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  "CHILD 
LABOR  LAW". 


CHILD   LABOE. 

The  present  act  providing  for  the  inspection  of  factories,  mills, 
workshops  and  mercantile  establishments  with  reference  to  children 
under  16  3^ears  of  age  was  passed  in  its  amended  form  May  15,  1903, 
and  became  effective  July  1,  1903. 

A  copy  of  the  act  follows: 
An  Act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 

Section  1.  Child  under  14  years.]  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  no  child  under 
the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  at  any 
gainful  occupation  in  any  theater,  concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  or  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office, 
hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  passenger  or 
freight  elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor, 
within  this  State.  That  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at 
any  work  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  pay- 
able, during  any  portion  of  any  month  when  the  public  schools  of  the  town, 
township,  or  village  or  city  in  which  he  or  she  resides  are  in  session,  or  be 
employed  at  any  work  before  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after 
the  hour  of  7  o'clock  in  the  eveneing:  Provided,  that  no  child  shall  be 
allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Sec.  2.  Register.]  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  over  14 
years  and  under  16  years  of  age  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  office, 
hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  theater,  concert 
hall  or  place  of  amusement,  passenger. or  freight  elevator,  factory  or  work 
shop,  or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor,  within  this  State,  to  keep  a 
register  in  said  mercantile  institution,  store,  ofiEice,  hotel,  laundry,  manu- 
facturing establishment,  bowling  alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or  place  of 
amusement,  factory  or  workshop  in  which  said  minors  shall  be  employed 
or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  in  which  register  shall  be  recorded  the 
name,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  child  employed  or  suffered  or 
permitted  to  work  therein,  or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor,  over  the  age 
of  14  and  under  the  age  of  16  years;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager,  of  any  firm  or  corporation  to  hire, 
or  employ,  or  permit  or  suffer  to  work  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store,  • 
office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,,  bowling  alley,  theater, 
concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  passenger  or  freight  elevator,  factory 
or  workshop,  or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor,  any  child  under  the  age 
of  16  and  over  14  years  of  age,  unless  there  is  first  produced  and  placed  on 
file  in  such  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  bowling  alley,  factory  or  workshop,  theater,  concert  hall 
or  place  of  amusement,  an  age  and  school  certificate,  approved  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  3.  Wall  lists.]  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager 
of  a  corporation  employing  or  permitting  or  suffering  to  work  five  or  more 
children  under  the  age  of  16  years  and  over  the  age  of  14  in  any  mercantile 
institution,  store,  office,  laundry,  hotel,  manufacturing  establishment,  factory 
or  workshop,  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room 
in  which  such  help  is  employed,  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  a  list  con- 
taining the  name,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  every  person  under  the  age 
of  16  years  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  such  room. 
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Sec.  4.  Age  and  school  cektificate.]  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  and 
over  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  mercantile  institution,  store, 
ofBce,  hotel,  laundrj%  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  theater, 
concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  passenger  or  freight  elevator,  factory  or 
workshop,  or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor,  unless  there  is  first  produced 
and  placed  on  file  in  such  mercantile  institution,  store,  office,  hotel,  laundry, 
manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley,  theater,  concert  hall  or  place  of 
amusement,  factory  or  workshop,  and  accessible  to  the  State  Factory  Inspec- 
tor, Assistant  Factory  Inspector  or  deputy  factory  inspector,  an  age  and 
school  certificate  as  hereinafter  prescribed;  and  unless  there  is  kept  on  file 
and  produced  on  demand-  of  said  inspectors  of  factories  a  complete  and  cor- 
rect list  of  all  the  minors  under  the  age  of  16  years  so  employed  who  cannoC 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences,  unless  such  child  is  attend- 
ing night  school  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  5.  Age  and  sciiooi,  cektii'icates — how  approved.]  An  age  and  school 
certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  by  a 
person  authorized  by  him  in  writing;  or  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of 
schools,  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  school  board:  Provided,  that  the 
superintendent  or  principal  of  a  parochial  school  shall  have  the  right  to 
approve  an  age  and  school  certificate  and  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
powers  as  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  to  administer  the  oaths  herein 
provided  for  children  attending  parochial  school:  Provided,  further,  that  no 
member  of  a  school  board  or  otner  person  authorized  as  aforesaid,  shall  have 
authority  to  approve  such  certificates  for  any  child  then  in  or  about  to  enter 
his  own  establishment,  or  the  employment  of  a  firm  or  corporation  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  officer  or  employee.  The  person  approving  these  certificates 
shall  have  authority  to  administer  the  oath  provided  herein,  but  no  fee  shall 
be  charged  therefor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  board  or  local  school 
authorities  to  designate  a  place  (connected  with  their  offices,  when  prac- 
ticable) where  certificates  shall  be  issued  and  recorded,  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  necessary  records  and  clerical  service  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Proof  of  age.]  An  age  and  school  certificate  shall  not  be  provided 
unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  last  school  census,  the  cer- 
tificate of  birth  or  baptism  of  such  child,  the  register  of  birth  of  such  child 
with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  or  by  the  records  of  the  public  or  parochial  schools^ 
that  such  child  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate:  Provided,  that  in  cases* 
arising  wherein  the  above  proof  is  not  obtainable,  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  child  shall  make  oath  before  the  Juvenile  or  County  Court  as  to  the 
age  of  such  child,  and  the  court  may  issue  to  such  child  an  age  certificate 
as  sworn  to. 

Sec.  7.  Employmext  ticket.]  The  age  and  school  certificate  of  a  child 
under  16  years  of  age  shall  not  be  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  to 
the  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign  the  same,  a  school  attendance 
certificate,  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  duly  filled  out  and  sig-ned.  A  duplicate 
of  such  age  and  school  certificate  shall  be  filled  out  and  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  State  Factory  Inspector's  office.  Any  explanatory  matter  may  be 
printed  with  such  certificate  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  board  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  employment  and  the  age  and  school  certificates 
shall  be  separately  printed  and  shall  be  filled  out,  signed  and  held  or 
surrendered  as  indicated  in  the  following  forms: 

SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 
(Name  of  school).  (City  or  town  and  date). 

This  certifies   (name  of  minor)  of  the th  grade,  can  read  and  write 

legibly  simple  sentences. 

This  also  certifies  that  according  to  the  records  of  this  school,  and  in  my 
belief,  the  said  (name  of  minor)  was  born  at  (name  of  city  or  town)  in 
(name  of  county)  on  the  (date)  and  is  now   (number  of  years  and  months) 

old-  ..      ^ 

(Name  of  parent  or  guardian). 

(Residence). 

(Signature  of  teacher) grade.  _ 

Correct.  (Name  of  principal). 

(Name  of  school). 
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EVENING  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  CERTIFICATE. 
(Date). 
This  certifies  that  (name  of  minor)  is  registered  in  and  regularly  attends 

the evening  school. 

This  also  certifies  that  according  to  the  records  of  my  school  and  in 
my  belief  the  said  (name  of  minor)  was  born  at  (name  of  city  or  town)  on 
the  . .  .th  of  (month  and  year),  and  is  now  (number  of  years  and  months)  old. 

(Signature  of  teacher). 

^  (Signature  of  principal). 

(Name  of  parent  or  guardian). 

(Residence). 

AGE  AND  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

This  ceftifies  that  I  am  (father,  mother,  guardian  or  custodian)  of 
(name  of  minor),  and  that  (he  or  she)  was  born  at  (name  of  town  or  city) 

in  the  (name  of  county  if  known)   and  state  or  country  of 

on  the  (day  of  birth  and  year  of  birth)   and  is  now  (number  of  years  and 
months)  old. 

(Signature  of  parent,  guardian  or  custodian). 
(City  or  town  and  date). 

There  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named  (name  of  person 
signing)  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or  her)  signed 
is  true  to  the  best  of  (his  or  her)  knowledge.    I  hereby  approve  the  foregoing 

certificate  of  (name  of  child),  height  (feet  and  inches),  weight 

complexion  (fair  or  dark),  hair  (color),  having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt 
that  (he  or  she)  is  of  the  age  therein  certified. 

OwNEE  OF  cEKTiFicATE.  This  Certificate  belongs  to  (name  of  child  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  drawn)  and  is  to  be  surrendered  to  (him  or  her)  whenever  (he 
or  she)  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation  or  employer  holding  the  same; 
but  if  not  claimed  by  said  child  within  30  days  from  such  time  it  shall  be 
returned  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  where  there  is  no  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  to  the  school  board. 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign  with 

official  character  authority). 

(Town  or  city  and  date). 

Illiteracy.  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences,  the  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the 
word  sentences:  "I  hereby  certify  that  (he  or  she)  is  regularly  attending 
the  (name  of  public  or  parochial  evening  school)."  This  certificate  shall 
continue  in  force  just  as  long  as  the  regular  attendance  of  said  child  at  said 
evening  school  is  certified  weekly  by  the  teacher  and  principal  of  said  school. 

Evening  school.  In  any  city  or  town  in  which  there  is  no  public  or  paro- 
chial evening  school,  an  age  and  school  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  for 
a  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly 
simple  sentences.  When  the  public  or  parochial  evening  schools  are  not 
in  session  an  age  and  school  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  for  any  child 
who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences.  The  certificate 
of  the  principal  of  a  public  or  parochial  school  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
as  to  the  literacy  or  illiteracy  of  the  child. 

Sec.  8.  Schooling  required.]  No  person  shall  employ  any  minor  over  14 
years  of  age  and  under  16  years,  and  no  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  shall 
permit  to  be  employed  any  such  minor  under  his  control,  who  cannot  read  at 
sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences,  while  a  public  evening  school  is 
maintained  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  such  minor  resides,  unless  such 
minor  is  a  regular  attendant  at  such  evening  school. 

Sec.  9.  Duties  of  state  inspector  of  factories.]  The  State  Inspector  of 
Factories,  his  assistants  or  deputies,  shall  visit  all  mercantile  institutions, 
stores,  offices,  laundries,  manufacturing  establishments,  bowling  alleys, 
theaters,  concert  halls  or  places  of  amusement,  factories  or  workshops,  and 
all  other  places  where  minors  are  or  may  be  employed,  in  this  State,  and 
ascertain  whether  any  minors  are  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  Inspectors  of  factories  may  require  that  age  and  school  certificates, 
and  all  lists  of  minors  employed  in  such  factories,  workshops,  mercantile 
institutions,  and  all  other  places  where  minors  are  employed  as  provided 
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for  in  this  act  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection,  on  demand:  And,  pro- 
vided further,  that  upon  written  complaint  to  the  school  board  or  local  school 
authorities  of  any  city,  town,  district  or  municipality,  that  any  minor  (whose 
name  shall  be  given  in  such  complaint)  is  employed  in  any  mercantile  insti- 
tution, store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  bowling  alley, 
theater,  concert  hall  or  place  of  amusement,  passenger  or  freight  elevator, 
or  factory,  workshop,  or  as  messenger  or  driver  therefor,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  school  board  or  local  school 
authority  to>  report  the  same  to  the  State  Inspector  of  Factories. 

Sec.  10.  Hours  of  labor.  No  person  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be 
employed  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  more 
than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day; 
or  before  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Every  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every 
room  where  such  minors  are  employed  a  printed  notice  stating  the  hours 
required  of  them  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopp- 
ing work  and  the  hours  when  the  time  or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  for 
other  meals  begins  and  ends.  The  printed  form  of  such  notice  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  State  Inspector  of  Factories,  and  the  employment  of  any 
such  minor  for  longer  time  in  any  day  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  Employment  forbidden  children  under  16  years  of  age.]  No 
child  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed  at  sewing  belts  or  to 
assist  in  sewing  belts,  in  any  capacity  whatever;;  nor  shall  any  child  adjust 
any  belt  to  any  machinery;  they  shall  not  oil  or  assist  in  oiling,  wiping  or 
cleaning  machinery;  they  shall  not  operate  or  assist  in  operating  circular  or 
band  saws,  wood  shapers,  wood  jointers,  planers,  sandpaper,  or  wood  polish- 
ing machinery,  emery  or  polishing  wheels  used  for  polishing  metal,  wood 
turning  or  boring  machinery,  stamping  machines  in  sheet  metal  and  tinware 
manufacturing,  stamping  machines  in  washer  and  nut  factories,  operating 
corrugating  rolls,  such  as  are  used  in  roofing  factories,  nor  shall  they  be 
employed  in  operating  any  passenger  or  freight  elevators,  steam  boiler, 
steam  machinery,  or  other  steam  generating  apparatus,  or  as  pin  boys  in 
any  bowling  alleys;  they  shall  not  operate  or  assist  in  operating  dough 
brakes,  or  cracker  machinery  of  any  description;  wire  or  iron  straightening 
machinery;  nor  shall  they  operate  or  assist  in  operating  rolling  mill 
machinery,  punches  or  shears,  washing,  grinding  or  mixing  mill  or  calendar 
rolls  in  rubber  manufacturing,  nor  shall  they  operate  or  assist  in  operating 
laundry  machinery;  nor  shall  children  be  employed  in  any  capacity  in  pre- 
paring any  composition  in  which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are  used, 
and  they  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  capacity  in  the  manufacturing  of 
paints,  colors  or  white  leads;  nor  shall  they  be  employed  in  any  capacity 
whatever  in  operating  or  assisting  to  operate  any  passenger  or  freight  ele- 
vator; nor  shall  they  be  employed  in  any  capacity  whatever  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  for  immoral  purposes,  or  any  other  employment  that  may 
be  considered  dangerous  to  their  lives  or  limbs,  or  where  their  health  may 
be  injured  or  morals  depraved;  nor  in  any  theater,  concert  hall,  or  place  of 
amusement  wherein  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold;  nor  shall  females  under 
16  years  of  age  be  employed  in  any  capacity  where  such  employment  compels 
them  to  remain  standing  constantly. 

Sec.  12.  Prima  facie  evidence  of  a  child's  employment.]  The  presence  of 
any  person  under  the  age  of  16  years  in  any  manufacturing  establishment, 
factory  or  workshop,  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  or  her 
employment  therein.  ,,  ,,   i,     xt. 

Sec.  13.  Enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.]  It  shall  be  the 
special  duty  of  the  State  Factory  Inspector  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  before  any  magistrate  or  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Factory  Inspector,  Assistant  State  Factory  Inspector  and  Deputy  State 
Factory  Inspectors  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  State  Factory 
Inspector,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  in- 
spect, at  all  reasonable  times  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by 
this  act. 
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Sec.  14.  Penalty.]  Whoever,  having  under  his  control  a  child  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  permits  such  child  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  for  each  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  or  more 
than  $25,  and  shall  stand  committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

A  failure  to  produce  to  the  inspector  of  factories,  his  assistants  or 
deputies,  any  age  and  school  certificates,  or  lists  required  by  this  act  shall 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  act,  and  the  person  so  failing  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  less  than  $5  or  more  than  $50  for  each  offense.  Every 
person  authorized  to  sign  the  certificate  prescribed  by  section  7  of  this  act, 
who  certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  therein  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  this  act,  and  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  or  more 
than  $100  for  each  offense,  and  shall  stand  committed  until  such  fine  and 
costs  are  paid. 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager,  superintendent  or 
foreman  of  any  firm  or  corporation — whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or 
corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through  sub-agents  or  foreman,  superintendent 
or  manager,  who  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  shall  refuse  admittance  to  premises,  or  otherwise  obstruct 
the  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputy  factory  inspec- 
tors in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  prescribed  in  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $5  or  more  than  $100  for  each  offense,  and  shall  stand  com- 
mitted until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

Sec.  15.  Repeal.]  "An  Act  to  prevent  child  labor,"  approved  June  17, 
1891,  in  force  July  1,  1891,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict 
with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  15,  1903. 

In  Force  July  1,  1903. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  inspections  under  the 
"Child  Labor  Law"  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  year : 


TABLE  NO.  1— INSPECTIONS  UNDER  CHILD  LABOR  LAW. 
Comparative  for  the  years  July  1, 1912  to  June  30, 1913,  and  July  1, 1913  to  June  30, 1914. 


•Location. 

Year. 

1 

it 

1?" 

.1 

Si 

d 
o   . 

li 

D  o 

i 

ii 

3  O 

1 

■3 

1 

1 

c 

.1 

o 

o 
Eh 

11 

isi 
lit 

Chicago  and  Cook 
County 

1913-14 
1912-13 

1913-14 
1912-13 

22, 313 
14,325 

10,  568 
10,806 

2,841 
1,364 

171 

525, 681 
336, 521 

192, 104 

184, 500 

379, 329 
229,  095 

156, 266 
151,972 

135, 486 
99, 195 

34,094 
30, 819 

5,814 
4,199 

1,014 
1,100 

4,990 
3,930 

725 

588 

62 
102 

5 
21 

10, 866 
8,231 

1,744 
1,709 

2  07 

Outside   Chicago   and 
Coolc  County 

2.44 

.9 

.9 

Total,  entire  State 

1913-14 
1912-13 

32, 981 
25, 131 

3,012 
1,364 

717,  785 
521, 021 

535, 595 
381, 067 

169,  580 
130, 014 

5^299 

5,  715 
4,518 

67 
123 

12, 610 
9,940 

1.7 
1.9 

A  greater  number  of  establishments  were  inspected  under  this  law 
than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  second 
inspections. 

While  the  percentage  of  child  labor  in  Cook  County  has  been 
reduced,  the  fact  remains  that  a  larger  number  of  children  were  employed 
this  year  in  establishments  both  in  and  outside  of  Cook  County. 

Table  No.  2  presents  a  summary  of  inspections  according  to  the 
"Child  Labor  Law"  in  the  city  of  Cliicago  and  Cook  County,  classified 
by  industries. 
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TABLE  NO  2— SUMMARY  OF  INSPECTIONS,  CHILD  LABOR  LAW  IN  CHICAGO  AND  COOK 

COUNTY. 

July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914. 


Industry. 


Amusements,  places  of.. 

Artists,  art  supplies  and 
specialties 

Autos,  Motorcycles,  ga- 
rages and  supplies,  etc . 

Bakeries 

Banks,  bankers,  loans, 
insurance,  etc 

Barbers 

Blacksmiths  and  horse- 
shoers 

Boots  and  shoes  (manu- 
facturing and  wholesale) 

Boots  and  shoes  (retail).. 

Bowling  alleys,  billiards 
and  pool 

Brewers  and  bottlers 

Brick,  stone,  terra  cotta 
and  marble 

Brooms,    brushes    and 
dusters 

Butter,  eggs  and  cheese 
(retail) 

Butter    and    butterine 
(manufacturing  and 
wholesale) 

Buttons 

Carpenters  and  contrac- 
tors  

Carriages,  wagons  and 
trucks 

Caskets 

China,  crockery  and  glas 
ware 

Cigars,  cigarettes  and  to- 
bacco, etc.,  (manufac- 
turing and  wholesale).. 

Cigars,  cigarettes  and  to- 
bacco, etc.,  (retail) 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

Clothing 

Coal,  wood,  hay,  grain 
feed,  etc 

Commission  merchants. . 

Confectioners 

Dental  and  medical  lab- 
oratories and  supplies 

Department  stores 

Druggists  (retail) 

Druggists  (manufacturing 
and  wholesale) ...:.. 

Dry  goods  (retail) 

Dry  goods  (wholesale) 

Educational  institutions . 

Electrical  goods 

Embroideries 

Express  and  storage 

Five  and  ten  cent  stores. . 

Florists 

Furniture 

Furs 

Gas  and  electric  compan 


Gas  and  electric  fixtures 

Glass 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Groceries  and  markets  (re- 
tail)  

Groceries     and     markets 

(wholesale) 

Hair  dressing  and  mani- 
curing  


2,919 
1,500 


7,630 
18, 474 


13, 442 


122 
12, 057 


3,721 


2,152 
504 


624 
7,047 
28,672 


702 
21,046 
2,018 


638 
8,205 

869 
1,830 
1,000 

273 
15,  .509 

135 

2,495 
2,053 
1,221 
1,173 

12,783 

1,929 

550 


2,231 

1,107 

6,977 
11, 362 

1,866 
977 

337 

7,251 
571 

79 
7,014 


2,111 

427 


512 
3,429 
15, 165 

4,515 
1,102 
4,730 

510 
10,513 
1,675 


11,910 
492 

5,763 
287 

1,768 

247 

196 

14, 179 

124 

2,337 
1,660 
1,072 


11.194 

1,516 

192 


1 
5,043 


111 
3,203 
12, 151 


2,402 
536 
60 
745 
70 
1.185 


118 
354 
137 
710 

1,517 

407 

340 


6.6 
34.4 


1 

.2 

415 

5.8 

356 

4.7 

4 

.08 

3 

554 

6.2 

55 

7.8 

706 

3.4 

21 

1.0 

69 

7.7 

677 

3.4 

11 

1.3 

4 

.6 

40 

.5 

46 

5.3 

2 

.1 

S 

.8 

7 

2.6 

145 

.9 

2 

1.5 

40 

1.6 

39 

1.8 

12 

.9 

75 

.6 

72 

.6 

6 

.3 

18 

3.3 
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TABLE  NO  2-Concluded. 


.1 

s 

te 

S 

CO 

^  .    . 

s 

g 

<B 

Industry. 

it 

2fe^ 

o 

1 

i 

s 

3o 

illf 

iz; 

EH 

§ 

« 

O 

£h 

H 

(2 

235 
26 

3,092 
260 

2,795 
151 

245 
108 

50 
1 

2 

52 

1.6 

.4 

Hotels   and   rooming 

113 
300 

16,  085 
3,168 

8,324 

2,282 

175 

7,148 
767 
160 

303 
101 

306 
18 

4 

613 
119 

3.8 

3.7 

385 

7,548 

2,074 

5,435 

90 

30 

120 

1.5 

Leather  goods 

137 

3,451 

3,110 

300 

30 

11 

41 

L3 

Livery,  boarding  and  sales 

46 

359 

354 

5 

Lumber  yards  and  Blan- 

110 

26 

4,412 
6,115 

4,294 
1,864 

117 
4,196 

1 

28 

1 

55 

.02 

Mail  order  houses 

27 

.8 

Men's  furnishings 

150 

1,001 

554 

427 

9 

11 

20 

.8 

Metal  working  trades 

869 

77, 118 

69,  713 

6,975 

413 

17 

430 

.6 

Milt  HpQiprc 

45 
319 
11 
24 

1,629 

2,072 

54 

5,501 

1,607 

918 

33 

4,412 

22 

1,124 

17 

Milliners 

8 
3 
16 

22 
1 
14 

30 
4 
30 

1.4 

Music  

7.4 

Newpapers,  periodicals. . . 

.5 

Offices...... 

2,406 
24 

28, 402 
12, 074 
1,275 

20, 691 
10, 843 
1,168 

6,569 

1,201 

94 

832 
30 

298 

12 

1,142 
30 

.2 

Painters,  decorators 

123 

9 

4 

13 

1.0 

Paints,  oil,  varnishes,  etc. 

137 

3,065 

2,460 

566 

23 

16 

39 

1.3 

Paper,  paper  boxes  and 

157 

8,188 

3,415 

3,841 

144 

782 

6 

932 

11.4 

Pianos,    organs,    musical 

instruments 

28 

226 

121 

98 

2 

5 

7 

3.1 

Physicians  and  surgeons  . 

80 

8,745 

8,063 

486 

161 

35 

196 

2.2 

Plumbers,  gas  fitters,  etc. 
Printers,   publishers,   en- 
gravers, bookbinders. . . 

741 

25,357 

18,  052 

6,484 

592 

229 

821 

3.2 

RaUroad,    steamship, 

transportation  lines 

146 

27, 201 

26,  438 

713 

49 

1 

50 

Restaurants,  lunch  rooms 

1,031 

9,158 

4,657 

4,487 

6 

5 

3 

14 

.2 

Roofers,  roofing  material. 

412 

24 

1 

.2 

20 

191 

148 

36 

7 

7 

3.7 

Second  hand  stores 

Shoe  shining  and  repairing 
Signs            

8 

86 

2 

2 

2.3 

20 

663 

590 

67 

5 

1 

6 

.9 

Soaps,  washing  powder. 

27 
12 

5,845 
393 

4,592 
168 

1,037 
216 

36 
5 

174 

4 

6 

216 
9 

Sporting  goods 

2.3 

Stationers,  books,  etc.... 

100 

2,443 

1,563 

819 

47 

14 

61 

2.6 

Stores  and  salesrooms. 

(miscellaneous) 

489 

6,581 

3,198 

3,260 

64 

59 

123 

1.8 

Surgical  instruments 

26 

756 

474 

279 

2 

1 

Teas,  coffees,  spices 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

119 

1,070 

711 

349 

8 

2 

10 

46 

4,570 

2,868 

1,291 

409 

2 

Tents,   awnings,   shades. 

24 
11 

836 
333 

491 
193 

337 
140 

5 

3 

Theaters,  five  cents  and 

ten  cents 

255 

704 

473 

172 

19 

22 

is 

59 

8.4 

TTtiMot!cifiorl 

198 
54 

3,444 
180 

1,986 
171 
342 

1  458 

'     9 

97 

5 

5 

1.1 

Wnll  nnnpr 

6 
59 
47 
129 
12 

359 

1,401 

572 

295 

1,263 

451 

62 
135 
119 

2 
2 

2 
3 
2 

2 

.2 

Wines  and  liquors 

Wood  working  trades 

.3 

6,224 
44 

5,965 
40 

184 
4 

61 

14 

75 

1.2 

Yards 

1,069 

234 

233 

1 

Family 

One  employee 

'576 
22,313 

Total 

525,681 

379,329 

135,486 

5,814 

4,990 

62 

10,866 

2.07 

Table  No.  3  gives  a  complete  review  of  inspections  under  "Child 
Labor  Law"  in  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 
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3— SUMMARY  OF  INSPECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  CHILD  LABOR    LAW   IN 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OUTSIDE  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 

July  1, 1913  to  June  30, 1914. 


City  or  town. 

It 

3-9 

1 

> 
o 

h 

s 

1 

s 

1 

s 

1 
1 

22 
15 
3 
14 
15 

20 

14 
103 
138 

1 

1 
2 
2 
74 
170 
2 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
34 
13 
23 
12 
1 
126 
8 
211 
65 
4 
115 
7 
15 
41 
1 
37 
3 
40 
72 
52 
24 
54 

304 

54 

3 

7 

4 

6 

1 

136 

53 

72 

16 

238 

759 

13 

1 

8 

43 

1 

250 

5 

1 

3 

79 

72 

56 
171 
21 
45 
749 

'   81 
1,843 

1,556 
40 

3,814 
10 
34 
90 

3,147 

2,678 
8 

1,056 
31 
150 
41 
30 
50 
2 

2,091 

1,562 

109 
25 

5,587 

447 

10, 340 

657 

139 

1,552 
527 
35 
162 
2 
413 
66 
252 
215 

3,287 
181 
160 
134 

6,228 

454 

360 

301 

9 

3,804 
126 

2,624 
380 
655 

1,179 

2,287 

6,117 
976 
14 
645 
105 
78 

1,316 
904 
164 
130 
688 
699 

48 
50 
20 
39 
742 
14,419 
64 
1,756 
773 

'   27 

3,090 

10 

34 

70 

2,907 

2,271 

7 

795 

30 

90 

25 

5 

50 

2 

1,239 

784 

58 

75 

15 

5,380 

422 

9,328 

572 

63 

1,524 

321 

31 

138 

2 

313 

46 

194 

174 

2,810 

145 

128 

65 

5,309 

404 

304 

256 

9 

3,797 

107 

2,585 

339 

556 

778 

1,385 

4,981 

367 

10 

158 

85 

49 

819 

796 

114 

73 

597 

508 

8 

119 

1 

6 

7 

3,272 

16 

81 

110 

427 

12 

2 

2 

1.2 

Areola 

Ashland 

Aurora 

111 
1 

2 
6 

13 

64 

175 
1 
6 
6 

40 
1 

33 

.9 
1.2 

Batavia 

4 

7 

BeUeville 

1 

2.6 

Belvidere 

2.5 

20 

.9 

Bluffs 

20 
222 

1 
259 

1 
58 
16 
25 

cSco 

13 

8 

5 

i 

18 
9 

.6 

.3 

Carlyle.. 

Centralia 

1 

1 

2 

.2 

2 

2 

1.3 

Chilllcothe 

Clayton 

Cordova 

Danville  . 

844 

732 
11 
34 
10 

195 
23 

986 
79 
74 
27 

177 
4 
24 

2 
4 

6 
42 

8 
46 

.4 

Decatur 

2.9 

Delavan 

Earlville 

East  Molina. . . 

11 
2 

24 
6 
2 
1 
9 

1 

12 
2 

26 
6 
2 
1 

29 

.2 

.4 

East  St.  Louis 

2 

.3 

.9 

1.4 

Eldorado 

.6 

Elgin 

20 

.6 

Elizabethtown 

Elmwood 

Enfield.. 

ElPaso 

100 
19 

58 
41 
455 
36 
32 

890 
47 
55 
34 

Eola ■     ■ 

1 

1 

1.5 

Flora. 

22 

22 

.7 

Fulton.... 

Galconda 

Galena 

28 
3 

ii 

1 

29 
3 
1 

11 

.5 

Galva...: 

7 

Geneseo 

1 

.3 

3.7 

Golden  City 

7 

16 
39 
38 
99 

356 

853 
1,093 

558 
4 

409 
20 
29 

491 
94 
50 
56 
89 

170 

Hampshire 

1 

2 

3 

2.4 

Harrisbiu"g 

Havana 

3 

3 

.8 

Hillsboro 

Hoopeston 

40 
38 
42 
22 

5 
11 

1 
29 

45 
49 
43 
51 

3.8 

Jacksonville. 

2.1 

Joliet 

.7 

Kankakee 

5.2 

Kansas 

Kewanee 

41 

37 

78 

1.2 

Lanark 

LaSalle 

6 
8 

6 
14 

.5 

6 

1.5 

LeRoy 

Libertyville '...'.'.. 

2 

1 

1 
2 
21 

.8 

Litchfield 

.3 

Lockport 

21 

.3 
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TABLE  NO.  3— Continued. 


City  or  towii. 

.1 

3.S 

ill 

lit 

1 

1^ 

«5 

s 

Pi 

2 

s 

o 

1 

3 

1= 

1 

Mackinaw 

15 

4 

76 
05 
81 
2 
27 
584 
4 
4 

18 

52 

77 

2 

34 

132 

102 

154 

20 

62 

1 

1 

2 

336 

32 

125 

1 

9 

1 

2 

687 

117 
44 

1 
95 

1 

6 
11 
13 

3 
31 

130 
9 

14 

1 
50 

777 

133 
82 
10 
1 
1 

372 
4 
1 

156 
1 
1 

117 

3 
1 

26 
1 
1 
38 
27 
1 

50 
2,939 
189 
715 
287 
189 
230 
127 
15, 545 
81 
40 
813 
623 
803 
364 
91 
444 
846 
815 
108 
179 
775 
40 
44 

'   80 

459 

15 

658 

4 

69 

7,553 

24, 321 

2,904 

170 

10 

271 

120 

109 

214 

49 

170 

239 

1,342 

7,187 

1,343 

332 

107 

1,018 

56 

146 

1,443 

11,550 

535 

229 

1,106 

75 

987 

2,356 

26 

104 

521 

20 

95 

445 

83 

325 

150 

66 

110 

30 

307 

89 

125 

40 

2,934 

173 

619 

258 

158 

187 

103 

14, 146 

81 

39 

745 

593 

624 

289 

75 

371 

728 

649 

102 

147 

673 

30 

31 

2,157 

65 

372 

9 

587 

4 

52 

6,484 

17, 349 

2,107 

127 

10 

228 

80 

81 

50 

46 

164 

195 

1,247 

4,770 

369 

243 

97 

982 

30 

130 

1,440 

9,685 

353 

185 

1,009 

15 

939 

1,730 

19 

427 
20 
80 

306 
79 

325 

150 
56 
84 
20 

241 
74 

125 

10 
4 

15 
95 
29 
30 
43 
24 
1,370 

Madison 

1 
1. 

1 
1 
1 

Mendota 

5 

Marseilles 

1 

Mascutah 

McLeansboro 

1 

1 

5 

Milford 

Minonk 

Mollne 

20 

9 

29 

Monmouth 

Montgomery 

68 
30 

179 
72 
15 
73 

103 

160 
6 
32 
77 
10 
13 

478 
14 
82 
6 
53 

Monticello 

Mound 

Mound  City 

Mt.  Carmel 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

8 

Mt.  Olive 

1.9 

Mt.  Vernon 

Morris.. 

13 
3 

2 
3 

15 
6 

1  7 

Morrison 

7 

Morton 

Moweaqua 

Naperville 

13 

12 

25 

3.2 

Navoo 

North  Chicago 

Ottawa. 

2 

1 
3 

2 

4 
1 

2 

Odin 

1.3 

Olney 

2 

1  9 

Onarga 

Paris 

9 

9 

IS 

2  7 

Patoka 

Paxton 

15 

1,035 

6,652 

697 

43 

2 
32 

157 
54 

2 
34 
320 
100 

2.9 

Pekin.... 

2 
162 
46 

::': 

5 

Peoria 

Peru 

3  4 

Petersburg 

Piano....:..           

Pinckneyville 

41 

40 

28 

150 

3 

6 

44 

92 

2,336 

964 

10 
32 
26 
16 

3 
1,709 
178 
37 
87 
60 
25 
609 

7 
36 
94 

2 

2 

.7 

Pontiac 

Princeton 

14 

14 

6.5 

Riverton 

Rochelle 

Rockdale 

RockFalls 

3 
32 

3 
81 
10 

.2 

Rockford 

Rock  Island '.;;: 

49 
10 

1.1 

Salem 

Sandoval 

S'avanna 

4 

4 

.4 

Sears 

siivis ::.;:; 

Springfield.... 

48 
4 

7 
8 

106 

2 

4 
7 
10 

1.4 

Spring  Valley 

.7 

Staimton 

3.6 

St.  Charles.... 

2 

.9 

St.  Elmo 

Steger 

23 
17 

23 
17 

2.3 

Sterling 

.7 

Streator 

Sullivan.. 

Summit 

Sycamore 

15 
138 

4 

Taylorville ' 

1 

1 

.2 

Tuscola 

Venice 

Villa  Grove ' 

Virginia 

9 
26 
10 
66 
15 

1 

1 

1.5 

Warrensburg 

Warsaw.        

Waverlf...; 

Waukegan 

65 


TABLE  NO.  3— Concluded. 


City  or  towTi. 

it 

1" 

III 

eg 

> 

1 
1 

1 
1 

jg 
S 

.a 
o 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

12 

1 

2 

38 
115 
539 

29 
107 
244 

9 

8 

261 

Zion  City          

10 

24 

34 

6.3 

Total 

10,568 

192, 104 

156,266 

34,094 

1,014 

725 

5 

1,744 

.9 

No  difBculty  is  found  in  agreeing  with  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  which  says  that  "the  industrial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  children  should  not  begin  until  they  have 
reached  at  least  the  age  of  16  years."  The  report  was  presented  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  federation : 

"Nearly  every  one  who  has  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
regrets  the  fact  that  so  many  children  leave  school  and  become  wage 
earners  as  soon  as  they  are  permitted  to  do  so.  It  has  been  shown  that 
in  Chicago  43  per  cent  of  the  children  reach  the  eighth  grade  in  the 
common  school  and  49  per  cent  never  finish  that  grade.  They  enter  the 
world  of  business  at  an  impressionable  age,  untrained,  unskilled,  to 
remain  most  often  in  that  unhappy  state  all  their  lives  and  thus  to  fall 
far  short  of  their  potential  efficiency. 

"Children  under  14  years  are  not  ready  for  so  severe  a  test.  It  is 
said  that  children  of  that  age  lose  morally,  mentally  and  physically  by 
this  premature  entrance  into  iudustry,  and  moreover  that  the  industries 
have  no  legitimate  need  for  them.  Most  of  the  industries  do  not  want 
them  at  that  unripe  age,  save  to  help  train  them  for  a  vocation. 

"Wisconsin,  by  revising  its  child  labor  and  truancy  laws  and  with 
the  help  of  its  Vocational  Training  Act,  has  met  the  problem  by  giving 
an  alternative  to  the  child,  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  He  may 
either  attend  the  public  school  or,  by  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  proper 
authority,  he  may  enter  definitely  useful  occupation,  working  at  it  no 
more  than  48  hours  a  week,  five  of  which  must  be  passed  in  an  industrial 
school.  The  employment  in  which  the  young  Avorker  is  engaged  must 
not  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  his  life,  health,  safety  or  welfare. 
Further,  if  he  leaves  the  permitted  occupation  he  must  return  to  school." 

For  the  good  of  the  community  as  well  as  for  that  of  individuals, 
the  State  should  maintain  control  of  children's  schooling  until  they  are 
at  least  16  years  of  age.  The  Illinois  Ijegislature  should  .give  close 
attention  to  this  question. 

Tables  No.  2  and  3  show  the  results  of  inspections  in  such  estab- 
lishments as  come  within  the  scope  of  the  "Child  Labor  Law."  Upon 
examination  of  Table  No.  3  it  will  be  found  that  the  inrlustries  employ- 
ing the  largest  number  of  children  rank  as  follow: 

Bowling  alleys,  billiards  and  pool,  34.4  per  cent  children. 

Paper  box  factories,  11.4  per  cent  children. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  offices,  8.9  per  cent  children. 

Five  and  ten-cent  theatres,  8.4  per  c(mt  children. 

Manufacturing  druggists,  7.7  per  cent  children. 

—5  F 
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Music  stores,  7.4  per  cent  children. 
Retail  shoe  stores,  6.6  per  cent  children. 
Confectioners,  6.2  per  cent  children. 
Cleaning  and  dyeing,  5.8  per  cent  children. 
Buttons,  5.7  per  cent  children. 
Embroideries,  5.3  per  cent  children. 


This  list,  as  might  be  expected,  is  headed  by  one  of  the'  'lilind  alley 
occupations."  Occupations  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  kinds  of 
business  tabulated  above  do  not  offer  any  better  future  than  the  first 
mentioned. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  l)efore  their  sixtcentli  l)irthday 
place  few  mental  attainments  in  the  scale  of  industrial  competition. 
Usually  they  depend  on  their  physical  powers  to  secure  a  job.  It  is  very 
important  then  tO'  consider  whether  these  children  are  entering  those 
occupations  and  industries,  in  which  they  may  some  day  rise  to  a 
position  of  comfort  and  independence,  or  whether  they  are  following  the 
blind  alley  which  leads  to  a  blank  wall  in  their  lives. 

Studying  the  results  of  the  inspections  made  during  the  past  year 
the  conclusion  is  evident,  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  are  children 
employed  where  the  chances  for  their  advancement  are  at  all  favorable, 
and  the  training  they  are  receiving  will  not  be  of  use  to  them  in  the 
years  when  their  earning  capacity  is  at  the  maximum.  Almost  without 
exception  the  very  meagre  wages  they  are  able  to  demand  for  their 
services  are  all  the  return  they  can  expect,  and  the  chances  are  that  their 
surroundings  and  friendships  will  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  strengthen 
their  character  or  improve  their  morals. 

Referring  to  Table  2  which  shows  the  result  of  inspections  in  the 
various  classes  of  industries  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  attention  is 
first  directed  to  certain  particular  industries  where  the  percentage  of 
children  is  lower  for  that  particular  class  than  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Following  the  order  of  the  table  "Art  Supplies"  come  first  with  a 
percentage  of  1.2,  18  children  having  been  found  in  79  places.  "Bakeries" 
employ  206  children  in  910  establishments,  making  1.1  per  cent.  In 
190  banks  37  children,  mostly  boys,  average  1.5  per  cent.  Thirty-five 
places  manufacturing  brooms  and  brushes  emplo^^ed  11  boys  resulting 
in  a  percentage  of  1.6.  Fifteen  china  and  glassware  stores  employed  2 
boys,  the  percentage  being  1.6.  In  285  drug  stores  21  children,  or  1  per 
cent,  found  employment.  Twenty-four  wholesale  dry  goods  houses 
carried  11  children  on  their  pay  roll,  or  1.3  per  cent  of  all  employed. 
Sixteen  furrier  establishments  engaged  2  children,  or  1.5  per  cent  of  all 
employees.  Gas  and.  electric  companies  numbering  36  included  40  boys, 
or  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  numbers  of  employees.  Thirty-nine  children 
were  engaged,  by  79  firms  in  the  gas  and  fixture  business,  showing  1.8 
per  cent.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  hardware  stores  employed  52 
children,  making  1.6  per  cent.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  laundries 
hired  120  children,  mostly  girls,  forming  1.5  per  cent  of  all  employees. 
In  137  leather  goods  shops  41  children,  or  1.3  per  cent,  were  employed. 
Three  hundred  and  nineteen  milliner  shops  hired  30  children,  or  1.4 
per  cent,  mostly  girls.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  paint  shops 
employed  13  children,  or  1  per  cent.  In  137  establishments  manufac- 
turing paints  and  varnishes  39  children,  or  1.3  per  cent,  found  employ- 
ment.    Fifty-three  upholsterers  employed  5  boys,  or  1.1  per  cent.     In 
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129  woodworking  establishments  T5  children,  or  1.2  per  cent  were  found 
at  work. 

Those  establishments  where  the  percentage  of  child  labor  exceeds 
that  of  the  entire  State,  in  addition  to  the  bowling  alle3^s,  paper  box 
factories,  telegraph  offices,  five  and  ten  cent  theatres,  manufacturing 
druggists,  music  stores,  retail  shoe  stores,  confectioners,  cleaners  and 
d3^ers,  button  makers  and  embroiderers,  all  of  which  were  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  present  the  following  situation :  Ninety-four 
cigar  manufacturing  establishments  with  259  children,  or  2.7  per  cent; 
418  clothing  establishments  employing  1,356,  or  4.7  per  cent;  35  depart> 
ment  stores  hiring  706  children,  or  3.4  per  cent;  468  retail  dry  goodd 
stores  with  677  children,  or  3.4  per  cent ;  64  florists  employing  7  boys, 
or  2.6  per  cent;  76  hair  dressing  establishments  having  18  children,  or 
3.3  per  cent;  113  hotels  employing  613  children,  or  3.8  per  cent;  300 
jewelers  with  119  children,  or  3.7  per  cent ;  2,406  business  offices  engaging 
1,142  children,  or  4  per  cent ;  28  piano  and  musical  instrument  manu- 
facturers with  7  children  or  3.1  per  cent ;  741  printers  and  bookbinders 
employing  821  children,  or  3.2  per  cent ;  20  rubber  goods  establishments 
with  7  boys,  or  3.7  per  cent ;  31  shoe  shining  parlors  engaged  the  services 
of  2  boys,  or  2.3  per  cent;  in  27  soap  manufacturing  establishments  216 
children,  mostly  girls,  or  3.7  per  cent  found  employment;  12  sporting 
good  places  with  9  children  show  2.3  per  cent;  100  book  and  stationery 
stores  employed  61,  or  2.6  per  cent,  children;  489  stores  and  salesrooms 
had  123  children,  or  1.8  per  cent. 

The  establishments  employing  the  largest  number  of  children 
follow : 

Clothing   1,356      Telegraph   offices    411 

Offices 1,142      Cigar  manufacturing    2.59 

Paper  box  factories 932      Soap  manufacturers    216 

Department  stores  706      Bakeries    206 

Printers  and  bookbinders 821      Physicians'  offices  196 

Hotels 613      Furniture    145 

Confectioners    554      Salesrooms  and  stores   123 

Metal  working  trades 430      Laundries    120 

Cleaning  and  dyeing    415      Jewelers    119 

The  industries  mentioned  have  been  picked  out,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  children  employed,  and  as  being  representative  of  most  of  the 
industries  in  which  child  labor  is  found.  The  wage  return  is  very  low, 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  boy  or  girl  attaining  to  responsible  posi- 
tions are  slight.  The  time  spent  in  picking  up  the  experience  that  nec- 
essarily comes  to  children  during  that  period  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  should  be  spent  in  the  classroom  and  the  laboratories  of  our 
schools.  The  State  is  falling  short  of  its  duties,  when  it  does  not  pro- 
vide opportunities  in  its  elementary  schools  for  children  to  secure  a 
training  in  the  industries  which  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  them,  than 
can  possibly  be  secured  by  going  into  the  store,  factory  or  office  for 
permanent  employment.  This  involves  the  establishing  of  vocational 
training  along  with  our  public  school  curriculum.  This  problem  is  one 
for  the  educational  authorities  to  solve,  but  has  been  discussed  in  great 
detail  in  the  report  of  Chief  Factory  Inspector.  It  is  one,  however, 
that  is  constantly  met  by  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection,  and  this 
opportunity  is  taken  of  presenting  the  facts  as  the  department  finds 
them  in  the  course  of  inspections. 
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The  clothing  industry  offers  an  employee  under  16  years  of  age  a 
chance  for  advancement,  that  is  as  goad,  when  the  present  trend  of  the 
industry  is  considered,  as  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  skilled  trades. 
In  the  418  places  inspected,  employing  over  38,000  people  our  inspectors 
found  1,356  children  at  work,  or  4.7  per  cent.  It  is  very  evident  that 
not  all  of  these  children  are  equipped  mentally  or  physically  to  rise  to 
any  great  position  in  the  garment  industry,  yet  their  chances  in  the 
trade  may  be  considered  good. 

In  the  offices  inspected,  1,142  children  were  found  employed  out 
of  a  total  of  28,402  employees.  Among  these  1,142  children  we  find 
office  boys  and  girls  capable  of  doing  office  work  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  16.  The  chances  for  advancement  for  either  boy  or  girl  may  be 
considered  very  bright,  because  of  their  exceptional  opportunities  to 
study  closely  into  business  methods,  and  extend  an  acquaintanceship 
among  business  men  who  are  capable  of  recognizing  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  boy  or  girl  as  they  grow  older  and  their  capacity  to  shoulder 
responsibilities. 

In  the  "Department  Stores"  706  children  under  16  years  of  age 
were  employed  in  the  35  places  inspected;  the  total  number  of  employees 
was  21,046,  and  the  percentage  of  children  3.4  per  cent.  Except  in 
cases  where  a  boy  or  girl  will  grasp  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  their 
experience  in  a  department  store,  and  secure  employment  as  clerks  in 
the  smaller  dry  goods  or  retail  stores,  Avhere  they  may  hope  to  become 
confidential  clerks  and  aspire  to  the  final  ownership  of  a  small  estab- 
lishment, their  chances  in  the  department  store  cannot  be  considered  of 
the  best.     The  wages  are  low,  and  temptation  is  always  present. 

The  employee  is  constantly  coming  in  touch  with  those  who  by  dress 
and  fashion  desire  to  show  these  evidences  of  prosperity.  The  work 
is  necessarily  of  an  automatic  nature,  that  is,  the  girl  has  only  the  sale 
of  a  limited  number  of  articles,  and  no  responsibility  in  the  purchase  of 
the  same  or  setting  the  price  for  their  sale.  The  experience  gained  is 
therefore  very  limited  and  practically  useless.  Not  only  is  the  experi- 
ence gained  of  small  value,  but  the  effect  physically  upon  the  girl  is 
very  bad. 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  children,  782  of  them  girls,  were 
found  employed  in  157  establishments  in  which  paper  boxes  were  made, 
the  total  number  of  employees  in  these  establishments  being  8,188. 
The  work  consists  of  pasting  boxes  together,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  practically  valueless  as  far  as  experience  is  concerned.  Here 
again  shop  conditions  and  companionship  enter  in  question. 

In  the  printing  trades,  741  establishments  were  inspected  in  whicli 
821  children  were  employed  out  of  a  total  of  25,357  people,  the  per- 
centage in  this  case  being  3.2  per  cent.  The  children  under  16  j^ears 
of  age  have  a  reasonably  good  chance  for  advancement  in  this  industry, 
especially  as  "devils".  But  in  this  trade  more  than  any  other  a  boy, 
especially  learning  composition,  must  refer  constantly  to  his  grammar 
and  dictionary. 

Retail  dry  goods  stores  offer  this  opportunity,  that  if  bright  children 
aecunuilato  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business,  their  road  to  owner- 
ship of  a  like  store  is  promising.  Most  of  these  stores  are  located  along 
thoroughfares  crossing  the  entire  city  and  in  family  neighborhoods;  468 


places  were  inspected  employing  677,  or  3.4  per  cent  children  out  of  a 
total  number  of  19,999  employees. 

In  the  bakeries  inspected,  the  percentage  of  children  employed  is 
1.1  per  cent  out  of  a  total  of  18,474  employees.  The  advancement  for 
a  boy  or  girl  in  this  industry  might  be  considered  doubtful,  because  in 
most  cases  the  children  start  as  wrapping  clerks,  running  errands  or 
deliverers. 

In  telephone  or  telegraph  offices,  411  children  of  which  409  were 
boys,  found  employment  in  a  total  of  4,570  employees.  These  boys  have 
a  good  chance  in  the  industrial  field,  if  they  can  interest  some  successful 
business  man  in  their  behalf.  On  the  other  hand  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  or  a  positively  vicious  temperment,  may  take  the  lad 
down  where  he  Decomes  a  positive  nuisance,  and  in  some  cases  a  criminal, 
because  of  the  many  temptations  that  are  necessarily  thrown  in  his  way. 

In  the  495  candy  manufacturing  establishments  inspected,  554 
children,  465  of  which  were  girls,  found  employment  along  with  8,964 
employees,  the  percentage  of  child  labor  in  this  case  being  6.2  per  cent. 
Their  work  consists  largely  in  wrapping  the  finished  product  and  boxing 
same.  The  nature  of  the  employment  and  surroundings  are  such  as  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  chances  for  advancement.  Not  only  are  the  girls 
engaged  in  an  employment  that  has  a  very  poor  financial  future,  but  the 
opportunities  for  advancement  are  slight  and  the  class  of  companions 
which  they  necessarily  gather  in  these  establishments  is  such  as  to  lure 
them  away  from  any  desire  to  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities  either 
industrially  or  in  the  line  of  home-making. 

The  number  of  children  in  laundries  has  greatly  been  reduced, 
because  of  the  interpretation  of  section  11  of  the  law,  prohibiting 
children  on  dangerous  machinery.  One  hundred  and  twenty  children, 
or  1.5  per  cent,  were  found  in  385  establishments  among  a  total  of  7,548 
employees. 

In  113  hotels  and  rooming  houses,  613  children,  or  3.8  per  cent, 
found  employment.  These  children  are  required  to  assist  in  the  comfort 
of  guests,  running  errands,  carrying  baggage,  etc.  In  these  positions 
children  learn  at  an  early  period  in  their  lives  to  accept  favors  from  the 
public  in  the  form  of  "tips,"  which  reflect  one  of  the  most  detrimental 
conditions  in  hotels. 

The  metal  working  trades  employ  comparatively  few  children, 
mostly  boys.  In  the  869  establishments  inspected,  having  a  total  of 
77,118  employees,  only  430  children,  or  0.6  per  cent,  were  found.  Of 
the  total  number  of  children,  413  were  boys,  whose  duties  were  more 
of  the  nature  of  light  office  work.  On  account  of  section  11  of  this  law, 
few  children  are  employed  in  the  shops. 

In  73  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments  the  percentage  of  children 
amounted  to  5.8  for  415  children  in  a  total  of  7,047  employees.  Most 
of  these  children  act  as  messengers,  while  some  do  actual  manual  labor 
in  the  shops.  Opportunities  are  few  and  a  favorable  future  is  very 
uncertain. 

In  the  94  cigar  factories  employing  9,501  hands,  259,  or  2.7  per 
cent,  were  children.  Of  the  many  occupations  enumerated  here,  this 
trade  offers  an  opportunity  to  a  bright  and  energetic  boy  to  step  from 
the  ranks  of  employee  to  employer. 
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The  long  list  of  industries  tabulated  here  show  the  exact  number  of 
children  employed  at  the  time  of  inspection  of  the  various  establish- 
ments. This  compilation  is  not  offered  with  the  intent  of  selecting 
advantageous  occupations  for  children.  It  should  rather  serve  to  dis- 
courage children  from  engaging  in  any  industrial  pursuits,  because  of 
the  physical  wearing-out  process  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  and- 
because  a  child  should  seek  to  equip  itself  during  that  period  of  life 
with  a  broad  understanding  of  things  and  knowledge  for  its  future  battle 
in  life  by  remaining  in  school. 

Table  N"o.  3  shows  the  number  of  places  inspected  under  this  law 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Cook  County.  The  percentage 
of  child  labor  for  this  particular  geographical  division  amounts  to  0.9 
per  cent.  The  cities  or  towns  where  the  percentage  of  child  labor  exceeds 
that  of  the  entire  State  follow : 

In  Belleville,  40  children,  or  2.6  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Belvidere,  1  child,  or  2.5  per  cent  is  employed. 

In  Decatur,  46  children,  or  2.9  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Geneva,  11  children,  or  3.7  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Hampshire,  3  children,  or  2.4  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Hoopeston,  45  children  or  3.8  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Jacksonville,  49  children  or  2.1  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Kankakee,  51  children  or  5.2  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Mt.  Olive,  1  child,  or  1.9  per  cent  is  employed. 

In  Naperville,  25  children,  or  3.2  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Olney,  5  children  or  1.9  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Paris,  18  children,  or  2.7  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Paxton,  2   children,   or  2.9   per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Peru,  100  children  or  3.4  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Quincy,  14  children,  or  6.5  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Staunton,  7  children,  or  3.6  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Steger,  23  children,  or  2.3  per  cent  are  employed. 

In  Zion  City,  34  children  or  6.3  per  cent  are  employed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  large  manufacturing  centers  the  per- 
centage of  child  labor  is  less  than  for  the  entire  State. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Aurora    9      LaSalle    5 

Bloomington    9      Moline    2 

Canton    3      Ottawa    2 

Danville    4      Pekin    5 

East  Moline   2      Peoria    1.3 

Bast  St.  Louis   3      Rockford    1.1 

Freeport    7      Rock  Island    7 

Galesburg    5      Springfield    .  . ; 1.4 

Joliet    7      Sterling    7 

From  1908,  when  the  percentage  of  children  to  total  employees  was 
1.3  per  cent,  our  inspections  have  shown  a  constantly  varying  percentage 
of  children,  and  these  figures  increased  to  2  per  cent  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  and  stand  at  1.7  per  cent  for  the  vear  ending  June 
30,  'l914. 

The  inspections  under  the  amended  act  have  been  carried  on  con- 
tinuously since  July  1,  1903.  The  significance  of  these  percentages  is 
discussed  at  length  in  the  report  of  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  number  of  "age  and  school 
certificates"  or  working  permits  which  have  been  issued  hx  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  city  of  Chicago : 
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Number  of 
certificates 
Year.  issued. 

July  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909   12,538 

July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910    14,244 

July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911   Missing 

July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912   13,313 

July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913   12,583 

July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914 13,633 

The  Catholic  Parochial  Issuing  Office  granted  the  following  number 
of  working  permits : 

Number  of 
certificates 
Year.  issued. 

Jan.  1,  1910,  to  Dec.  31,  1910    5,743 

Jan.   1,  1911,  to  Dec.   31,  1911    Missing 

Jan.  1,  1912,  to  Dec.  31,  1912    5,464 

Jan.  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1913    2,292 

July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914    5,363 

The  department  has  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  certificates 
were  issued  by  the  Protestant  parochial  schools  in  the  entire  State  and 
by  the  public  school  authorities  in  cities  other  than  Chicago  and  by 
the  Catholic  parochial  schools  in  cities  and  towns,  except  Chicago. 

The  object  of  the  "Child  Labor  Law"  is  to  keep  as  many  children 
as  possible  out  of  the  industrial  field  and  to  induce  them  to  remain  in 
school  until  they  reach  the  sixteenth  birthday.  This  department  has 
prosecuted  all  violations  of  this  law  very  vigorously,  but  is  powerless  in 
keeping  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  out  of  employment, 
because  the  law  permits  them  to  work.  Our  factory  inspection  standards 
and  those  of  compulsory  education  must  be  made  to  harmonize. 

At  present,  when  a  boy  has  passed  his  fourteenth  birthday,  can  read 
and  write  simple  sentences,  he  need  no  longer  attend  school.  If  he  is  of 
normal  mind  and  body,  the  school  authorities  must  grant  him  a  working 
permit.  If  he  chooses  to  remain  out  of  school  and  is  unable  to  find 
employment,  he  is  forced  into  idleness.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  links 
between  our  "Child  Labor  Law"  and  our  compulsory  education  law. 

Take  the  boy  of  today — the  average  American  boy;  his  desire  is  to 
create  something.  His  building  blocks  and  other  mechanical  toys  have 
instilled  that  in  his  system  since  babyhood.  Later  in  life  he  displays 
a  desire  for  possession  and  then  accumulation  of  money. 

The  vocational  and  manual  training  schools  have  come  to  help  the 
boy  develop  the  foundation  of  genius,  of  creating  and  building,  which 
was  laid  in  his  early  boyhood  days  by  toys  "that  work." 

During  the  year  just  completed,  the  inspectors  report  5,876  boys  at 
work  in  numerous  lines  of  business.  For  these  and  the  many  others  to 
come,  the  question  in  industrial  employment  resolves  into  one  of  proper 
interest  in  education.  On  this  point  the  department  demands  that  edu- 
cational requirements  must  be  raised  to  a  higher  standard  before  a 
working  permit  is  granted.  An  elaborate  discussion  and  numerous 
reasons  for  this  contention  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  State 
Factory  Inspector  in  the  first  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  total  number  of  girls  at  work  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
in  the  past  year  is  5,715,  or  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children.    Girls  were  employed  in  large  numbers,  principally  in  the 
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clothing  industry,  in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  in  department  stores,  in 
retail  dry  goods  stores,  in  hotels,  in  offices,  in  paper  box  factories,  in 
bookbinderies  and  in  soap  factories. 

All  circumstances  considered,  it  appears  advisable  that  the  age  limit 
for  girls  should  be  raised  from  14  to  16  years.  The  principal  reasons 
leading  up  to  this  conclusion  are:  First,  training,  and,  second,  physical 
development. 

By  training  is  meant  such  as  must  be  received  at  home  as  well  as  in 
the  school.  The  assertion  will  be  granted,  in  the  absence  of  actual  statis- 
tics, that  at  least  four  out  of  every  five  girls  sooner  or  later  leave  their 
chosen  line  of  employment  in  the  industrial  field  to  marry  and  establish 
a  home  of  their  own.  With  this  view  in  mind  it  is  necessary  that  a  girl 
receive  such  preliminary  training  that  will  properly  qualify  her  to  main- 
tain a  home  and  perfect  her  knowledge  of  home  economics.  Such  a 
training  must  necessarily  involve  only  such  duties  as  will  be  beneficial 
to  her  health  and  strength.  The  importance  of  this  will  be  appreciated, 
having  in  mind  that  the  girl  of  the  present  generation  may  be  the  mother 
of  the  future  generation.  A  sound  training  in  home  economics  is  worth 
far  more  than  any  remuneration  that  may  be  obtained  in  the  employ 
of  a  department  store  or  other  mercantile  establishment. 

Physical  development  to  a  girl  of  14  is  very  essential.  In  the  report 
of  the  preceding  year  we  mentioned  the  opinions  of  several  men  in  the 
medical  profession  on  this  subject  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  factory 
physician  of  establishments  employing  over  100  women  and  girls.  The 
physicians  were  employed  by  department  stores,  in  corset  factories,  in 
garment  factories,  in  candy  factories,  and  in  paper  box  factories.  This 
group  of  establishments  employs  over  one-half  of  all  the  girls  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  These  same  establish- 
ments employ  over  15,000  women  over  the  age  of  16.  With  so  large  a 
number  of  cases  coming  to  their  notice  the  opinions  of  these  doctors  must 
be  considered  reliable. 

Some  of  these  physicians  agreed  that  a  girl  is  unfit  physically  and, 
in  most  cases,  mentally  to  attempt  to  worh  in  industrial  pursuits  until 
after  the  age  of  16.  Some  doctors  went  so  far  as  to  place  the  age  limit 
at  18.  Our  argument  for  raising  the  minimum  age  limit,  especially 
for  girls,  receives  added  strength  and  soundness  by  this  expert  medical 
testimony. 

In  the  support  of  the  contention  that  children  are  too  immature 
to  enter  the  labor  market  at  14  years  of  age,  it  is  well  to  review  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  of  physical 
examinations  of  applicants  for  working  permits.  The  report  states  that 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  children  who  apply  for  employment  certificates 
are  imperfect  physically.  Seventeen  of  the  3,954  applicants  examined 
were  refused  employment  certificates  because  of  permanent  disablement ; 
427  others  were  refused  certificates  temporarily,  pending  correction  of 
physical  defects.  Of  the  437  last  mentioned,  336  needed  eye-glasses,  75 
had  bad  teeth,  and  16  were  suffering  from  various  defects. 

Following  are  some  of  the  defects  found : 

Boys.    Girls. 

Stooped   shoulders    443         189 

Deformaties  of  the  spine   20  18 

Deformaties  of  the  limbs 5        189 
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Boys.    Girls. 

Heart  affections    48  26 

Lung  affections   32  13 

Tuberculosis    28  12 

Unstable  nervous  system  13  10 

Anemia    ■ 245         175 

Moderately  enlarged  tonsils  270        231 

Markedly  enlarged  tonsils   46  23 

Moderate  obstruction  of  the  nose  and  throat  135  65 

Marked  obstruction  of  the  nose  and  throat  25  10 

One  to  three  decayed  teeth  717         545 

Four  or  more  decayed  teeth  58  47 

Defective  hearing   51  16 

Pigeon  breasted    5     

Flat  foot   2     

Wry  neck   1     

Eczema    2     

Squint    9  7 

Fracture  of  p'atella   ^ 1     

Defective  speech   * 3  4 

Cataract    1  1 

Funnel  breast 1 

Mental  deficient    2 

To  begin  to  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  these  figures,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  children  had  not  yet  been  subject 
to  the  crushing,  grinding  experience  of  trying  to  keep  up  with  an 
inexorable,  power-driven  machine,  or  of  spending  their  waking  hours  in 
the  dank,  dust-laden  whir  of  a  factory. 

They  were  but  a  fresh  raw  material  for  the  grundyizing  process  of 
industry.  It  does  not  require  a  very  active  imagination  to  conjure  a 
vision  of  those  crooked  little  spines  bending  lower  under  the  weight  of 
premature  burdens.  One  can  see  those  hollow  chests  become  more  con- 
cave, those  defective  limbs  become  more  twisted,  those  wavering  nerves 
snap,  those  tubercular  lungs  wither  and  decay  to  early  death. 

Even  healthful  children  hurried  to  an  inunature  age  into  industry, 
with  its  grind,  its  long  hours,  its  lack  of  joy,  its  confinement,  its  killing 
pace,  will  have  a  critical  struggle  to  grow  into  normal  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

"What  chance  have  those  in  whom  the  seeds  of  dissolution  have 
already  been  sown,  those  who  face  the  unequal  struggle  with  twisted 
backs  and  crooked  limbs  and  pigeon  breasts  and  consumption  all  day 
eating  their  vitals  ?    They  have  no  chance  except  a  miracle  from  heaven. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION  AND  FACTORY  LEGISLATION  IN 

ILLINOIS— A  REVIEW  FROM  THE  ACT  OF 

1877  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


The  publication  of  this  article  with  the  appended  statistical  table 
serves  a  twofold  purpose: 

(1)  A  general  historical  review  of  factor}-  legislation  in  Illinois  is 
presented ; 

(3)  The  statistics  of  this  department  for  the  years  1910,  1911, 
1912,  1913,  and  part  of  1911  are  made  available  for  public  use. 

MEANING  AND  SCOPE  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

A  review  of  the  system  of  factory  inspection  in  this  State  and  legis- 
lation along  that  line  must  necessarily  be  largely  historical.  By  many 
the  meaning  and  scope  of  factory  inspection  are  only  partially  under- 
stood, and  in  fact  a  brief  definition  would  be  hard  to  give.  In  terms  of 
what  is  included  in  this  phase  of  governmental  control  factory  inspection 
might  be  defined  as  the  State's  supervision  over  those  employers  of  labor 
who  operate  factories,  workshops,  mercantile  establishments,  printing 
offices,  bakeshops,  laundries  and  the  like.  Such  regulations  come  within 
the  police  power  of  the  commonwealth,  wdiich  may,, in  turn,  be  defined 
as  that  power  which  is  employed  by  the  State  "to  promote  the  health, 
comfort,  safety  and  welfare  of  society."  Factory  inspection  will  be  found 
to  relate  primarily  to  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the  individual 
employee,  rather  than  to  the  protection  of  the  consuming  public,  thereby 
illustrating  the  dictum  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  important  case  of  Holden  v.  Hardy:  "The  whole  is  no  greater 
than  the  sum  of  all  parts,  and  when  the  individual  health,  safety  and 
welfare  are  sacrificed  or  neglected,  the  State  must  suffer."  The  field  of 
factory  inspection  concerns  itself  with  hours  of  labor  for  children  and 
women,  night  work,  sanitary  conditions  (including  light  and  air),  the 
guarding  of  machinery,  elevators,  fire  escapes,  a  minimum  of  schooling, 
protection  in  dangerous  trades,  such  as  metal  polishing  and  structural 
iron  work,  and  in  dusty  and  poisonous  trades,  which  create  occupational 
diseases. 

ENGLISH    METHOD    OF    LEGISLATION    V.    AMERICAN. 

England,  with  its  unitary  type  of  government,  controls  the  field  of 
factory  inspection  and  factory  legislation,  once  and  for  all,  by  act  of 
Parliament ;  while  in  our  country,  with  its  dual  type  of  government,  the 
subject  must  be  taken  up  by  each  commonwealth  separately.  Congress 
has  no  contribution  to  make,  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  territories^  except  through  the  information  it  may  furnish  by  means 
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of  statistical  and  other  publications,  and  through  the  control  it  may 
exercise  in  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  Our  national  govern- 
ment, being  one  of  delegated  powers,  has  not  inherited  the  legacy  of 
common  law  police  powers,  which  remain  vested  in  that  "residuary^ 
legatee"  of  our  political  system — the  commonwealth.  This  results  both 
favorably  and  unfavorably.  It  enables  the  more  progressive  states  to 
move  faster  than  the  nation  as  a  whole  would  care  to  travel;  but  it 
makes  the  problem  a  harder  one  when  there  are  forty-eight  battles  to 
fight  instead  of  one. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  factory  legislation  and  its 
later  development  in  Illinois,  let  us  briefly  review  the  factory  legislation 
in  England  from  1802  to  1874,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  has  been  copied 
by  many  states  in  this  country  and  undeniably  gave  rise  to  this  class  of 
legislation  with  the  present  excellent  results  in  this  State. 

SYXOPSIS  OF  FACTOEY  LEGISLATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  counties  in  England  where  water-power  was  most  abundant 
where  those  of  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  especially  Lancashire. 
As  these  were  but  sparsely  inhabited,  the  sudden  demand  for  thousands 
of  workers  had  to  be  met  by  importations  from  the  more  populous  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Scotland.  Accordingly,  the  custom  soon  arose  of 
procuring  apprentices  from  the  parish  workhouses  of  the  large  towns, 
and,  once  off  their  hands,  the  overseers  of  the  parish  paid  no  further 
attention  to  the  offspring  whom  they  had  thus  bound  out.  The  children 
were  worked  in  day  and  night  shifts,  were  badly  fed,  clothed  and  housed, 
were  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  their  masters,  and  rarely  was  any 
attention  paid  to  their  health,  education  or  morals. 

At  length,  the  malignant  fevers  broke  out  in  some  of  the  factory 
districts,  creating  general  alarm ;  investigation  followed,  and  the  demand 
soon  arose  for  legislative  interposition.  Whereupon,  the  elder  Sir 
Eobert  Peel — himself  an  employer  of  children  to  the  number  of  nearly 
a  thousand — secured  the  passage  in  1802  of  his  so-called  "Health  and 
Morals  Act,"  the  first  of  the  English  factorv^  laws. 

This  act,  which  applied  only  to  apprentices,  restricted  the  hours  of 
labor  to  twelve  a  day;  forbade  any  labor  between  the  hours  of  9  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m. ;  required  the  walls  of  factories  to  be  whitewashed  twice  a 
year,  and  that  enough  windows  should  be  provided  to  supply  fresh  air; 
compelled  the  masters  to  furnish  each  apprentice  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  yearly;  insisted  upon  the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  divine 
service;  and,  finally,  ordered  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  The  justices  at  quarter  sessions  were  authorized 
to  appoint  visitors  of  such  factories,  with  suitable  powers. 

The  act  had  the  effect  to  gradually  do  away  with  the  employment 
of  apprentices,  and  this  was  made  possible  by  the  removal  of  the  fac- 
tories from  the  more  remote  parts  of  tlie  country  to  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation, attendant  upon  the  substitution  of  steam  for  water  power.  The 
children  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  were  now  employed,  and  their 
condition  soon  became  nearly  as  bad  as  that  of  the  apprentices  had  been. 

Further  agitation  of  the  matter  was  postponed  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  so  that  it  was  not  until  1815  that  the  matter 
again  came  before  Parliament.    And  it  was  only  after  two  investigating 
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eonimittees  (H.  of  C.  1816,  H.  of  L.  1818-19)  had  reported  in  favor  of 
factory  legislation  that  an  act  no  longer  restricted  to  apprentices,  but 
applying  only  to  cotton  mills,  was  passed  in  1819. 

This  statute  provided  that  no  child  might  be  employed  under  9 
years  of  age,  and  that  no  person  under  16  years  might  be  employed  for 
more  than  13  hours  a  day. 

The  next  English  factory  act  (applying,  like  the  former,  only  to 
cotton  mills)  was  that  of  1825,  which  strengthened  the  preceding  act 
by  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  at  trials;  by  requiring  pro- 
prietors to  keep  a  record  book  containing  the  names  of  all  children 
"suspected  by  the  proprietor  of  being  under  9  years  of  age,^'  with  the 
signature  of  the  parents  or  guardian  to  the  statement  that  such  child 
was  over  9  years,  which  statement  should  exempt  the  proprietor  from 
the  penalties  as  to  minimum  age;  and  by  lessening  the  number  of- 
working  hours  a  week  for  children  under  16,  through  an  abatement  of 
three  hours  on  Saturday,  thus  initiating  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
movement  in  England. 

In  1831  tlie  maximum  age  of  restricted  labor  (in  cotton  mills)  was 
raised  from  16  to  18  years,  and  night  work  was  now  prohibited  to  all 
under  21  years  of  age.  And  an  act  was  passed  to  "prohibit  the  payment, 
in  certain  trades,  of  wages  in  goods  or  otherwise  than  in  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm."  This  "Truck  Act"  applied  to  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton,  wollen,  linen,  silk,  fur,  iron,  steel,  brass,  leather,  glass,  etc. 

As  none  of  these  acts  provided  for  factory  inspection,^  tbey  were 
seldom  enforced,  and  something  more  had  to  be  done.  The  ten  hour 
movement,  then  rising  in  England,  found  its  Parliamentary  champion 
in  that  well  known  Irish  Tory,  Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  whose 
investigating  committee  of  1832  brought  to  light  the  pitiable  condition 
of  the  factory  children  in  a  way  that  roused  the  English  public  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  its  duty  toward  them.  And  though  the  opponents  of 
factory  legislation  were  able  to  postpone  further  enactments  for  a  brief 
time,  by  securing  the  appointment  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1833, 
yet  the  movement  was  not  to  be  side  tracked  for  long.  This  commis- 
sion, after  a  careful  investigation,  reported  unequivocally  in  favor  of 
further  legislation,  and  the  government  was  compelled  to  pass  the 
Althorpe  Act  that  same  year  (1833). 

This  act — which  was  extended  to  cotton,  woolen,  flax  and  silk^  mills 
— provided  for  an  eight  hour  working  day  for  children  between  9  and 
13  years  of  age,  and  two  hours  of  school  attendance  each  day;  lowered 
the  maximum  age  for  night  work  from  21  to  18  years;  substituted  a 
surgeon's  certificate  for  that  of  a  parent  or  guardian ;  and  above  all, 
authorized  the  crown  to  appoint  two  factory  inspectors,  who  should  have 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  England  has  now  set  the  pattern 
for  all  effectual  factory  legislation,  by  providing  for  a  Department  of 
Factory  Inspection. 

In  1840  Lord  x^-shley^  secured  the  appointment  of  two  commissions, 
one  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  present  Factory  Act,  and  the 
other  to  investigate  the  condition  of  children  working  in  mines  and 
factories  not  covered  by  the  existing  legislation.     The   first   of   these 

1  Except  the  Act  of  1802,  and  the  "visitors"  therein  authorized  were  rarely  appointed,  and  their 
visits  (when  made)  usually  perfunctory. 

2  With  certain  favorin'c  exemptions. 

8  Afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesburj;,  whose  name,  more  than  any  other,  is  entitled  to  be  associated 
forever  with  the  English  Factory  Legislation. 
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commissions^  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Ashley,  found  that  there  had 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  factory  children  since 
the  last  inquiry,  but  recommended  several  changes  in  the  law,  many  of 
which  were  embodied  in  the  act  of  1844. 

Part  II  of  the  second  report  showed  that  in  the  unregulated  trades 
children  commenced  work  at  from  4  to  7  3'ears  of  age,  that  they  were 
often  badly  treated,  and  that  the  hours  of  labor  were  long  and  exhaust- 
ing. The  first  of  these  trades  to  be  regulated  was  that  of  d3'eing  and 
printing,  in  1854,  and  others  followed  some  years  later. 

The  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  act  of  1833  was  followed  by  the 
])assage  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Act  of  1844,  which  limited  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women,  as  well  as  children,  to  12  hours  a  day;  reduced  the 
hours  of  child  labor  from  eight  to  six  and  a  half;  provided  for  the 
fencing  of  machiner}',  and  the  prompt  reporting  of  all  accidents  to  the 
district  inspector;  and  materially  strengthened  the  enforcement  clause. 

At  last  in  1847,  Lord  Ashley  and  his  co-workers  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing that  for  which  they  had  so  long  been  striving,  the  lO-hour  Avorking 
day  for  women  and  voung  persons,  fixing  the  legal  working  day  from 
5.30  a.  m.  to  8.30  p.'m.  By  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  104,  children  were 
limited  to  a  legal  day  beginning  at  6  a.  m.  and  ending  at  6  p.  m.  Night 
work  in  bakehouses  was  prohibited  to  voung  persons  under  18,  bv  26  and 
27  Vict.  c.  40. 

In  1867  the  Workshop  Eegulation  Act  was  passed,  for  small  trades 
and  handicrafts,  fixing  the  working  day  for  children  at  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m., 
and  young  persons  and  women  from  5  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  In  1871  another 
act  with  the  same  title  Avas  passed,  Avhich,  inter  alia,  subjected  govern- 
ment factories  to  the  general  kvv.  The  Factory  Act  of  1874,  the  last  of 
the  series,  raised  the  minimum  age  of  children  to  10. 

EARLY  FACTORY  LEGISLATION  IN  ILLINOIS. 

And  this  was  the  status  of  factory  legislation  in  England  when 
Illinois  three  years  later  passed  its  first  feeble  attempt  at  regulating 
child  labor  by  the  act  of  1877,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  prevent  and  punish 
wrongs  to  children."  This  act  prohibited  employment  of  minors  under 
14  years  of  age  and  provided  upon  a  conviction  a  fine  and  jail  sentence. 
But  the  legal  effectiveness  of  this  forerunner  of  child  labor  regulation 
was  entirely  destroyed,  because  no  officer  or  department  was  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

When  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted,  in  1870,  Illinois  had 
some  mines,  some  railroads  and  a  well-established  farming  interest.  But 
it  did  not  rank  among  the  manufacturing  states,  such  as  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  which  had  even  then  begun  to  feel  the 
disadvantages  of  unregulated  employment  of  men,  women  and  children, 
and  were  already  looking  towards  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of  legisla- 
tive regulation. 

Between  1870  and  1890  Illinois  reached  the  rank  of  third  state  in 
the  Union  (exceeded  only  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania)  in  the  value 
of  its  annual  manufactured  product.  But,  because  this  growth  had  been 
so  sudden,  the  State  to  this  time  had  nothing  of  the  gradual  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  of  work,  by  means  of  legislation,  which  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  other  manufacturing  states. 
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The  first  state  to  develop  an  elt'ective  factpry  code — as  it  had  been 
the  first  to  introduce  the  factory  system  of  manufacture — was  ^lassa- 
chu setts,  with  New  York  second. 

While  years  previous  other  states  had  recognized  the  need  of  factory 
legislation,  Illinois  started  to  solve  this  problem  with  the  passage  of 
the  Child  Labor  Act  approved  June  17,  1891,  but  the  same  error  was 
committed  as  in  1877,  that  of  failing  to  place  its  enforcement  in  the 
hands  of  some  state  department.  However,  since  the  start  was  made 
the  good  intentions  of  the  act  must  receive,  at  least,  passing  attention. 
The  act  recites  that  eniployment  of  minors  under  13  years  of  age  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  and 
holds  either  the  employer  or  the  person  having  control  over  the  child 
liable.  The  school  board  is  authorized  to  issue  employment  certificates 
for  any  child  over  the  age  of  13  having  attended  eight  weeks  of  school 
sessions.  The  act  applied  to  stores,  shops,  factories  and  manufacturing 
establishments. 

FIEST  DEPAETMENT  OF  FACTOEY  INSPECTION  IN 
ILLINOIS. 

At  last,  in  1893,  with  the  help  of  a  powerful  lobby  and  in  full  accord 
with  public  sentiment  to  curb  the  evils  of  child  labor,  the  Thirty-eighth 
General  Assembly  reflected  the  feeling  of  the  people  by  enacting  a  law 
creating  the  Department  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  approved  June  17. 

The  prevailing  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  garment  trade,  which 
taxed  the  strength  of  thousands  of  children  for  long  hours  by  day  and 
at  night,  prompted  the  passage  of  this  act.  At  that  time,  Chicago 
experienced  an  epidemic  of  contagious  diseases,  the  origin  of  which  w^as 
traced  to  filthy  sweatshops.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  this  is 
popularly  termed  the  first  child  labor  law  of  Illinois,  it  was  designed 
principally  to  regulate  the  garment  trade,  as  its  title  implies,  "An  Act 
to  regiilate  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  other 
articles  in  this  State.''  The  first  section  of  the  act  elaborates  the  title 
by  enumerating  the  manufacture  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  coats,  vests, 
trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  shirts,  ladies'  waists,  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers  or  cigars.  The  regulation  of  child  labor  was 
incidental  to  the  regulation  of  the  garment  trade.  Nevertheless,  child 
labor  received  a  vigorous  body  blow  by  section  four  of  the  hiw,  which 
raised  the  minimum  age  under  which  children  Avere  prohibited  at  work 
to  14  years  of  age,  but  limited  its  scope  to  cmplovment  in  factories, 
workshops  and  sweatshops,  "where  goods  or  products  are  manufactured 
or  repaired,  cleaned  or  sorted,  in  whole  or  in  part."  It  is  further  pre- 
scribed that  employment  of  children  between  the  ages  of  11  and  16 
without  an  affidavit  by  the  parent  or  guardian  is  illegal,  and  that  a 
register  of  all  children  under  10  years  of  age  must  be  posted  by  the 
employer. 

The  system  of  affidavits  by  parents  proved  a  failure,  many  parents, 
having  secured  the  promise  of  a  jol)  for  their  child,  did  not  hesitate  to 
perjure  themselves  in  order  to  accept  the  additional,  small  earnings  of 
the  younger  member  of  the  family. 

The  last  paragraph  of  section  four  contains  a  wise  provision,  one 
which  demands  that  the  child  produce  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness 
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from  some  regular  physician  of  good  standing  to  show  that  it  is 
physically  able  to  jserform  the  labor  at  which  it  may  be  engaged.  This 
most  expedient  provision  was  inserted  principally  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency of  perjury  by  parents  as  to  the  child's  age.  It  served  as  an 
additional  check  by  the  inspector  on  children  for  such  as  were  markedly 
undersized,  as  well  as  those  who  were  diseased  or  deformed. 

The  fifth  section  of  this  act  set  the  legal  limit  of  female  employment 
at  8  hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week.  But,  unfortunately,  this  beneficial 
provision  was  declared  unconstitutional  two  ^-ears  later  by  the  Illinois 
Supreme  C^ourt  on  March  15,  1895,  in  the  case  of  Eitchie  v.  The  People. 
In  annulling  this  section,  the  ground  taken  by  the  court,  namely,  that 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  in  excess  of  the  powers  of  the  Legis- 
lature, is  of  curious  interest  in  contrast  with  the  established  policy  of 
those  states  and  countries  where  this  power  to  regulate  is  no  longer  in 
question,  whether  the  principle  is  accepted  and  acted  upon,  that  the  care 
of  the  health  of  the  factory  employee  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  special 
legislation. 

And  lastly,  the  act  establisJied  the  Department  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  by  providing  for  a  chief,  an  assistant  chief  and  five  male  and 
five  female  inspectors.  The  department  was  launched  on  the  way  to 
success  by  an  appropriation  for  two  years  of  $20,000  for  salaries,  and 
$8,000  for  traveling  and  other  expenses. 

A  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  was  deemed  a  mis- 
demeanor and  punishable  upon  conviction  by  a  fine  of  from  three  to 
one  hundred  dollars. 

But  while  this  law  failed  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of  children, 
viewed  as  an  initial  measure  intended  to  mitigate  certain  conspicuous 
evils,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  promising  beginning.  The  report  of  the 
Factory  Inspector  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  shows  that  3,363  places 
were  inspected,  in  which  76,224  persons  were  employed,  of  which  6,456, 
or  8.5  per  cent  were  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 

FIEST   IXDEPE\"DEXT   CHILD  LABOR   ACT. 

Xo  changes  were  made  since  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1893,  until 
the  Fortieth  General  Assembly,  so  amended  the  law  that  it  included 
offices,  laundries,  mercantile  institutions  and  stores,  thereby  taking  in 
almost  every  trade  and  occupation,  and,  furthermore,  limited  the  hours 
of  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  10  hours  a  day  and 
60  a  week.     The  act  was  approved  June  9,  1897. 

While  the  original  act  of  1893  really  made  the  regulation  of  gar- 
ments the  prominent  feature,  the  amended  act  may  truly  be  called  the 
first  "Cliild  Labor  Act,"  which  embodied  the  regulations  of  garment 
trade  in  one  of  its  sections. 

METAL  POLISHERS'   OR   BLOWER   ACT. 

The  same  General  Assembly  enacted  the  law  "To  Compel  the  Using 
of  Blowers  Upon  Metal  Polishing  Machines,"  approved  June  11,  1897, 
and  in  force  July  1,  1897.  This  act  compels  employers  to  provide  all 
emery  wheels  with  blowers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  person 
using  the  same  against  the  danger  of  inhaling  particles  of  emery  dust. 
The  act  then  describes  the  manner  of  fitting  hoods,  the  placing  of  sue- 


tion  pipes  to  wheels^  the  velocity  of  air,  and  terms  any  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  upon  con- 
viction by  a  fine  of  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Having  in  mind  the  hazard  of  disease  about  unprotected  polishing, 
buffing  and  grinding  wheels,  no  one  can  question  the  boon  that  has  come 
to  the  man  engaged  in  this  trade  through  the  enactment  of  this  law.  The 
workingmen  offered  protection  by  this  act  are  metal  polishers,  grinders 
and  buffers.  The  law  aims  to  protect  their  health  by  requiring  an 
efficient  exhaust  system  to  carry  away  all  dust  from  the  grinding, 
polishing  and  lauffing  wheels,  thus  enabling  the  men  to  work  in  a  pure 
atmosphere.  Before  the  enactment  of  this  law  the  trade  was  considered 
so  hazardous  that  insurance  companies  would  not  take  the  risk  of 
granting  the  man  engaged  in  work  around  such  wheels  a  life  insurance 
policy. 

The  disease  affecting  men  forced  to  breathe  in  the  dust  of  unpro- 
tected wheels  are  such  as  attack  the  throat  and  lungs — bronchitis  and 
tuberculosis.  The  danger  of  emery  grinding  offers  a  good  example. 
Emery  used  on  polishing  wheels  is  a  hard  and  gritty  substance,  second 
in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  When  used  on  polishing  wheels  the  surface 
of  the  wheel  is  covered  with  glue  and  fine  emery  dust  is  rolled  into 
this  coating,  the  entire  surface  being  then  allowed  to  dry.  The  work  to 
be  polished,,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  metals,  is  held  against  the 
surface  of  the  wheel  and  the  abrasive  action  of  the  rough,  hard  metal 
against  the  emery  coated  wheels  sets  free  a  cloud  of  emery  dust  along 
with  the  particles  of  glue,  and  unless  the  dust  is  carried  away  by  an 
exhaust  system,  it  flies  outward  from  the  wheel  into  the  face  of  the 
grinder  and  is  breathed  into  the  lungs,  where,  on  account  of  its  hardness 
and  sharpness,  it  begins  cutting  and  irritating  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs. 

FIRE  ESCAPE  LAW. 

During  this  session  of  the  Legislature  a  new  law  was  charged  to  the 
Department  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  when  the  "Fire  Escape  Law" 
of  1885  was  repealed  and  replaced  by  the  act  approved  July  1,  1897. 
This  act  caused  all  buildings  more  than  four  stories  high,  and  all  build- 
ings more  than  two  stories  high  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  hotels, 
dormitories,  schools,  seminaries,  hospitals,  asylums  and  all  public  halls 
to  be  equipped  Avith  a  sufficient  number  of  fire  escapes. 

But  the  humanitarian  provisions  of  this  law  survived  only  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Forty-first  General  Assembly  repealed 
this  act.  An  official  reason  for  this  action  is  offered  in  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Factory  Inspector,  where  he  states  that  through  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  manufacturing  interests,  "we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
enforce  the  Fire  Escape  Law ;  said  (interests)  have  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  defeat  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities  of  the  State.  *  *  *  it  jg  surprising  to  think  that  men,  who 
have  large  buildings  in  which  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  are 
employed,  have  no  regard  for  their  lives  or  well  being." 

The  Forty-first  General  Assembly  increased  the  traveling  and  con- 
tingent expenses  for  this  department  to  $7,500  per  annum  and  the  Forty- 
second  General  Assembly  added  four  inspectors  to  the  inspection  staff 
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and  at  the  same  time  appropriated  $8,000  a  year  for  traveling  and  other 
expenses. 

On  May  10,  1901,  the  Forty-second  General  Assembly  amended 
sections  4  and  9  of  the  "Child  Labor  Act  of  1897/'  thereby  limiting  the 
number  of  hours  of  employment  for  children  under  16  years  of  age  to 
10  a  day  and  60  a  week,  and  required  all  establishments  to  provide  suit- 
able seats  for  girls  and  women.  Section  9,  providing  the  penalty  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  defined  obstruction  of  inspectors 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  days,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 

The  Forty-third  General  Assembly  on  May  15,  1903,  amended  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  "Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  clothing,"  passed  in 
1893,  increasing  the  salary  of  the  chief  to  $2,000,  the  salary  of  the 
assistant  chief  to  $1,250  and  enlarged  the  number  of  inspectors  to 
eighteen  (of  which  seven  were  required  to  be  women),  at  an  increased 
salary  of  $1,000  a  year  each,  and  raised  the  appropriation  for  traveling 
and  other  expenses  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

PEESENT  CHILD  LABOR  ACT. 

This  session  of  the  Legislature  was  productive  of  an  entirely  new 
"Child  Labor  Law,"  repealing  "An  Act  to  prevent  child  labor,"  approved 
June  17,  1891. 

The  new  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
children  in  the  State  of  Illinois"  was  approved  May  15,  1903,  and  is 
the  Child  Labor  Law  in  operation  at  the  present  time.  By  this  law  the 
scope  of  the  department  was  broadened  so  that  no  child  under  14  can 
be  employed  in  theatres,  concert  halls  or  places  of  amusement  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  stores,  offices,  hotels  or  bowling  alleys. 

Many  new  features  are  embraced  in  this  act.  the  most  striking  of 
Avhich  are  enumerated  as  follows : 

(a)  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  may  be  employed  at  any  occiipa- 
tion,  except  in  agricultural  pursuits  during  such  months  when  the  public 
schools  are  not  in  session. 

(b)  The  law  further  provides,  that  no  child  under  16  jears  of  age 
may  be  employed  in  bowling  alleys,  or  as  an  operator  of  elevators 
(freight  or  passenger),  or  at  dangerous  machinery,  or  in  any  other 
employment  which  may  be  considered  dangerous  to  its  life  or  limb,  or 
where  its  health  may  be  impaired. 

(e)  ISTo  child  under  the  age  of  16  shall  Avork  more  than  8  hours  in 
any  one  day.  nor  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  and  no  child  is 
permitted  to  work  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

(d)  An  approved  age  and  school  certificate  containing  a  correct 
description  of  the  child  and  sworn  to  bv  the  parent  or  guardian  must  be 
secured  by  all  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  in  order  to  be 
legally  employed.- 

(e)  Where  children  betAveen  the  ages  of  14  and  16  are  employed 
a  register  must  be  kept,  shoAving  the  name,  age  and  place  of  residence. 

—6  F 
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(f)  Tile  employer  of  children  between  14  and  IG  years  of  age  must 
keep  the  age  and  school  certificate  of  each  child  on  file. 

(g)  The  presence  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  IG  in  any  establish- 
ment within  the  scope  of  this  law  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  its 
employment. 

The  penalty  clause  in  the  new  la^v  was  changed  from  a  "ten-to-one 
hundred  dollar  fine"  to  a  "five-to-one  hundred  dollar  fine,"  and  "im- 
prisonment from  ten  to  thirty  days"  was  entirely  omitted. 

In  this  year  the  Third  District  Appellate  Court  at  Springfield 
rendered  an  opinion  prohibiting  employment  to  all  children  under  16 
years  of  age  in  coal  mines  by  construction  of  ])aragraphs  11  of  the  new 
Child  Labor  Law. 

The  law  of  1903  as  in  vogue  at  present  was  declared  constitutional 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  December  1,  1913,  in  the  case 
of  Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Beauchamp.     (See  p.  13.) 

This  opinion  clearly  states  that  according  to  this  law,  the  employer 
hires  a  child  at  his  peril. 

The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  added  tw^o  new  laws  and  estab- 
lished the  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  department  of  the  State  Government.  The  salary  of  the  chief 
was  raised  to  $3,000  a  year,  that  of  the  assistant  chief  to  $1,500  a  year 
and  that  of  the  inspectors  to  $1,200  a  3^ear.  The  inspection  staff  was 
increased  from  18  to  25,  and  an  attorney  was  given  the  department  at 
$1,500  a  year.  This  act  widened  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department, 
demanding  inspection  of  all  places  "where  goods,  wares  or  merehandise 
are  manufactured,   stored,  purchased   or   sold,   at  wholesale   or  retail." 

STRUCTITEAL  LAW  AND  ICE  CEEAM  AND  BUTTEEINE  LAW. 

The  two  new  laws  are : 

1.  An  Act  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  Initterine  and  ice  cream. 
(Approved  June  3,  1907.) 

2.  An  Act  providing  protection  of  persons  in  and  about  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  bridges  and  other  structures.  (Approved  June 
3,  1907.)  • 

In  regulating  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  butterine  the 
Department  of  Factory  Inspection  orders  proper  sanitary  conditions,  as 
drains,  shafts,  windows  and  ventilating  pipes,  in  all  establishments  of 
this  kind.  Every  room  must  be  at  least  8  feet  in  height  and  have  a 
cement  constructed  floor.  The  side  w^alls  must  be  plastered  and  wains- 
coted, and  the  ceiling  is  to  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  in  three  months. 
Unless  such  establishments  are  in  perfect  sanitary  condition  the  depart- 
ment will  not  issue  a  license  for  the  further  conduct  of  such  business.  A 
fine  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  sixty  days,  or  both,  is  conditional  upon  conviction. 

The  law,  commonly  termed  "Structural  Iron  Law,"  Avas  desisned 
to  protect  the  liws  of  all  persons  either  working  about  such  building 
operation  or  having  to  pass  underneath  it. 

The  salient  features  of  this  law  brieflv  stated  are :  Scaffolding, 
cranes,  ladders,  etc.,  20  feet  above  the  ground  must  have  proper  safety 
rails.  Intermediate  supports  for  joists,  etc..  must  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  withhold  a  specified  strain.     The  Bustaining  pow^r  of  all  floors  must 
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be  dis2Dla3'ed  ou  placards.  Safe,  temporary  flooring-  must  be  maintained 
in  good  condition  to  not  less  than  within  two  stories  below  the  one  to 
which  building  has  been  erected.  Where  elevating  machines  are  used 
shafts,  or  openings  in  each  floor  must  be  enclosed  by  a  barrier  8  feet 
high.  Complete  systems  of  signals  must  be  provided  for  the  protection 
of  hoisting  engine  operator,  and  the  employee  engaged  at  work  above. 
A  penalty  upon  conviction  of  from  twenty-five  to  five  hundred  dollars 
or  imprisonment  of  from  three  months  to  two  3'ears,  or  both,  is  provided. 
The  special  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  General  x\ssembly  appropriated 
$30,000  a  year  for  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  department. 

HEALTH,  COMFORT  AND  SAFETY  ACT. 

The  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  passed  two  new  measures,  the 
first  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Health.  Safety  and  Comfort  Act," 
approved  June  4,  1909,  the  other  is  the  "Women's  Ten  Hour  Law," 
approved  June  15,  1909. 

By  placing  the  former  law  on  the  statute  lx)oks  the  Forty-sixth 
General  Assembly  finally  complied  with  a  need  of  many  years'  standing. 
This  act  intends  to  minimize  accidents  and  deaths  by  dangerous  machin- 
ery or  parts  thereof.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  inspectors  are 
empowered  to  make  an  examination  of  all  machinery  in  any  factory,  so 
that  they  may  recommend  what  danger  points  are  to  l)e  covered  with 
guards  in  general  to  suggest  such  alterations  or  additions  which  Avill 
insure  safety  to  the  employee. 

The  scope  of  this  act  is  very  broad  and  comprehensive.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  features  are  herewith  enumerated: 

1.  All  power  driven  machinery,  all  projecting  set  screws  on  moving- 
parts,  all  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  fly  wheels,  all  laundry  machinery, 
all  electrical  wiring  systems,  all  dynamos,  all  vats  containing  hot  or 
corrosive  fluids,  shall  be  properly  enclosed. 

2.  Safeguards  must  not  be  removed,  except  for  repairs. 

3.  Effective  system  for  immediate  disconnecting  power  must  be 
installed. 

4.  All  hoistways,  hatchways,  elevator  wells  shall  be  properly  fenced, 
and  elevators,  cabs  (freight  or  passenger)  must  be  fitted  with  a  safety 
catch. 

5.  Any  unsafe  condition  must  be  remedied  upon  notice  from  the 
Chief  Factory  Inspector. 

6.  'No  employee  permitted  to  operate  machine  with  which  he  is 
unfamiliar. 

7.  Traversing  carriage  not  allowed  to  run  within  IS  inches  of  a 
fixed  structure. 

8.  Food  must  not  be  taken  in  rooms  containing  poisonous  sub- 
stances or  injurious  fumes,  and  suital)le  rooms  must  l)e  maintained  for 
employees. 

9.  Seats  must  be  provided  for  female  employees. 

10.  Equable  temperature  in  work  room. 

11.  Sufficient  air  space,  according-  to  size  of  room,  for  each  employee. 

12.  Gases  from  drains,  sewer,  etc.,  to  be  carried  off  by  exhaust 
devices. 
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13.  Kefuse  to  be  removed,  and  cleaning  must  be  done  without  rais- 
ing dust. 

14.  Sufficient  and  unobstructed  points  of  egress  in  case  of  fire. 

15.  Doors  to  open  outwards  on  buildings  of  two  stories  or  more. 

16.  Substantial  hand  rails  and  treads  on  stairways. 

17.  Proper  lights  for  passageways,  shafts,  elevators. 

18.  Floor  must  not  be  overloaded  beyond  sustaining  power  of  floors 
and  walls. 

19.  Passageways  must  be  convenient  and  practical. 

20.  Separate  water  closets  for  each  sex,  properly  enclosed,  ventilated 
and  lighted,  1  for  every  30  male  employees,  1  for  every  25  female  em- 
ployees. 

21.  Factories  must  have  adequate  washing  facilities,.  1  basin  for 
each  30  employees;  mercantile  establishments,  1  basin  for  each  50  em- 
ployees.    Separate  sanitary  dressing  rooms. 

WOMEN'S  TEN  HOUE  LAW. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  declared  the  eight  hour  day  for 
female  employment  unconstitutional  in  1895,  no  further  attempt  was 
made  to  restrict  the  long  hours  of  female  labor,  until,  in  1909,  the  Forty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  adopted  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate  and 
limit  the  hours  of  employment  of  females  in  any  mechanical  establish- 
ment or  factory  or  laundry  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  such 
employees."  That  act  limited  the  hours  females  might  be  employed  in 
any  mechanical  establishment,  factory  or  laundry  to  10  hours  during 
any  one.  day,  but  applied  to  no  other  line  of  employment  or  business. 
In  1911,  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  amended  the  act  so  as  to 
include  a  large  number  of  other  lines  of  employment,  as  mercantile 
establishments,  hotels,  restaurants,  telegraph  and  telephone  establish- 
ments or  offices  thereof,  any  place  of  amusement,  express,  transportation 
or  public  utility  business,  any  common  carrier,  any  public  institution, 
incorporated  or  unincorporated. 

The  original  act  of  1909  was  sustained  by  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Ritchie  &  Co.  v.  Wayman,  244  111.,  509. 

The  amended  act  of  1911  was  also  upheld  in  the  case  of  People  v. 
Elderding,  w^here  a  woman  was  employed  over  10  hours  in  a  hotel.  Jus- 
tice Farmer,  delivering  the  opinion,  says :  "There  can  be  no  doubt  work- 
ing long  hours  day  after  day  under  the  pressure  usually  attending  the 
labor  of  an  employee  who  is  subject  to  the  control,  direction  and  dis- 
missal of  the  employer,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  and  impair  the  health 
of  women  that  would  not  attend  shorter  hours  of  employment.  To 
exactly  what  extent  this  may  be  so  of  females  employed  in  hotels  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  definitely  known,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  in 
order  to  sustain  legislation  reasonably  limiting  the  hours  of  work  therein. 
That  such  is,  in  general,  the  effect  of  long  hours  of  work  in  any  employ- 
ment is  sufficient  to  nuthorize  their  regulation.  In  Eitchie  v.  Wayman, 
supra,  we  held  the  court  would  take  judicial  knowledge  that  on  account 
of  woman's  physical  structure  and  maternal  functions  her  health,  and 
that  of  her  offspring,  was  subject  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  requiring 
her  to  perform  long  hours  of  labor.  The  health  and  welfare  of  posterity 
are  as  much  objects  of  public  solicitude  as  those  of  the  present  genera- 
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tioii.  If  the  enforcement  of  this  law  tends  to  |)reserve  the  health, 
strength  and  vigor  of  women  engaged  in  working  in  hotels,  thereby  con- 
serving the  vitality  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  maternal 
functions,  the  rearing  and  education  of  (^ildren  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  home,  its  relation  to  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  is  evident." 

The  Women's  Ten  Hour  Law  of  1911  was  approved  for  the  second 
time  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  People  v.  City  of 
Chicago.  The  contention  differed  somewhat  from  the  others  mentioned 
above.  In  this  case  the  city  of  Chicago  employed  two  women  over  10 
hours  a  day  in  the  "Isolation  Hospital,"  a  public  institution  owned  by 
the  city.  The  Women's .  Ten  Hour  Law  prohibits  the  em])loyraent  of 
females  in  public  institutions.  The  opinion  of  the  court  states :  "If  it 
would  have  been  competent  to  have  exempt  the  municipality  the  Legisla- 
ture has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so  and  it  only  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  a  municipal  corporation  may  be  prosecuted  criminally.  That 
it  can  be,  is  sustained  by  a  weight  of  authority." 

Section  5  of  the  law^  provides  that  every  employer  must  keep  a  time 
book  showing  the  number  of  hours  such  females  are  employed  each  day. 
This  act  was  approved  June  10,  1911. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  are  entirely  unsatisfactory  in  many  re- 
spects and  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  similar  laws  in  a  great  number 
of  other  states.  The  number  of  hours  of  employment  should  be  fixed  at 
48  a  week,  not  to  exceed  8  hours  in  any  one  day,  to  be  worked  within 
10  consecutive  hours. 

During  the  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  General  Assembly  the  can- 
ners  of  this  State  maintained  a  strong  lobby  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  canning  industry  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Women's  Ten 
Hour  Law.  The  bill  which  they  had  presented  passed  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  but  failed  to  become  a  law,  when  Governor  Dunne  again 
showed  his  sincere  interest  in  and  his  excellent  judgment  for  the  better- 
ment of  working  conditions  for  females. 

•  The  Fortj^-sixth  General  Assembly  created  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  occupational  diseases.  The  sum  of  $15,000  was  appro- 
"priated  to  carry  on  this  investigation.  The  members  of  this  commission 
served  without  pecuniary  remuneration. 

The  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  received  $15,000  for  travel- 
ing and  other  expenses,  exclusive  of  rent  and  light. 

During  the  special  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly, 
•December  14,  1909,  to  March  2,  1910,  the  Occupational  Disease  Commis- 
sion was  given  $15,000  for  salaries  of  a  secretary,  clerks  and  experts. 

The  Forty-seventh  General  x\ssembly  amended  section  2  of  the  act 
of  1907  creating  the  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection,  so  that 
the  salary  of  the  assistant  chief  was  increased  to  $2,250  a  year,  the 
inspection  staff  received  five  additional  deputies,  and  a  physician  at 
$1,500  a  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $24,000  a  3'ear  was  voted  for  the  use  of  this 
department  to  defray  traveling  and  other  expenses,  and  in  addition 
thereto  $2,500  for  rent  and  light. 

OCCHPATIOXAL  DISEASES  LAW. 
During  this  session  of  the  Legislature  still  another  law,  one  of  great 
importance,  was  added  to  the  seven   charged  for  enforcement  to  this 
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(-lepartment — the  "Occupational  Disease  Law,"  which  was  approved  May 
26,  1911.  The  aim  of  this  act  is  to  protect  employees  in  such  industries, 
where  the  process  of  manufacture  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  employees' 
health.  Section  2  enumerates  some  of  the  dangerous  industries  and 
provides  that  suitable  clothing  must  be  furnished  to  employees,  as  well 
as  other  adequate  protection.  Other  sections  of  this  act  require  employers 
to  have  their  men  examined  monthly  by  a  competent  physician,  who  must 
make  a  report  immediately  to  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Any  employer 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act  must  furnish  clothes,  lockers  and  separate 
dressing  rooms  for  his  employees,  also  proper  washing  facilities,  clean 
towels,  soap  and  shower  bath.  Employees  are  prohibited  taking  food 
in  work  room.  All  poisonous  fumes  must  be  carried  off  by  adequate 
devices  and  no  sweeping  shall  be  permitted  during  working  hours,  except 
after  dampening  floors.  Hoppers  and  chutes  must  be  inclosed  with  hoods 
and  all  conveyances  and  receptacles  must  be  properly  covered. 

The  fiscal  year  of  this  department  was  changed.  Whereas  the  Chief 
Factory  Inspector  up  to  this  time  had  been  required  to  report  annually 
in  writing  on  the  15th  day  of  December  to  the  Governor,  the  amended 
act  calls  for  June  30. 

During  the  special  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly 
(June  14,  1911,  to  November  11,  1911),  no  new  law  or  amendments  to 
old  ones  were  passed  concerning  this  department.  However,  the  sum  of 
$60,000  per  annum  was  appropriated  for  traveling  and  other  expenses  in 
addition  to  $3,500  for  rent  and  light. 

WASH  HOUSE  LAW. 

The  Forty-eighth  General  Assembly  added  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
wash  rooms  in  certain  employments  to  protect  the  health  of  employees 
and  secure  public  comfort,"  to  the  duties  of  the  Factory  Inspector, 
thereby  making  the  total  number  of  laws  enforced  by  this  department 
nine.  The  provisions  of  this  act  demand  the  employer  in  any  foundr}^ 
machine  shop,  or  other  like  business  to  provide  and  maintain  a  sanitary, 
wash  room,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  sufficiently  heated  in  winter, 
for  the  use  of  his  employees. 

The  appropriation  received  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  by  the 
department  for  traveling  and  other  expenses  was  but  $21,000,  excluding 
rent  and  light. 

By  these  various  enactments  the  State  has  emphatically  taken  under 
its  protection  the  whole  class  of  employees,  children,  young  persons  and 
grown  ups,  in  almost  every  occupation.  It  has  done  this  in  the  name  of 
the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  community.  The  slow  but  steady 
advance  of  the  principle  of  interference  may  be  traced  in  the  titles  of  the 
successive  statutes.  It  is  needless  here  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy,  which  has  now  received  en  hloc  the  stamp  of  the  legislative 
approval. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  in 
1893  to  the  30th  of  June,  1913,  the  amount  of  money  which  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  public  school  fund,  derived  from  convictions  under 
the  various  laws  enforced  by  this  depai'tment,  reaches  the  amount  of 
almost  $125,000. 
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The  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  has  received  during  its  20 
3''ears  of  existence  for  traveling  and  other  expenses  $290,000  and  for 
salaries  $452,750,  a  total  of  $742,750.  Taking  the  figures  of  the  last 
Census  of  Manufacturers,  showing  approximately  500,000  persons  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  industries  in  Illinois  and  adding  thereto  about 
250,000  persons  engaged  in  clerical,  mercantile  and  other  work  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Census  of  Manufacture,  we  find  to  our  surprise  that  this 
great  commonwealth,  appropriating  only  $82,410  per  annum  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  obligations  of  the  Factory  Inspector  is  expending 
less  than  12  cents  per  capita  for  the  protection  of  health,  life  and  limb 
of  the  750,000  wage-earners  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
pursuits.  And  this  is  not  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Factory  Inspection  spends  a  great  deal  of  effort  in 
the  prevention  of  the  employment  of  children  according  to  the  Child 
Labor  Law. 

The  sum  total  of  appropriations  given  this  department  since  its 
inception  in  1893  to  date  is  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  one 
year  by  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  work  of  its  factory  inspection 
department.  The  ISTew  York  Department  with  160  inspectors  received 
for  two  years  an  appropriation  of  over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
and  Pennsylvania  gave  its  inspection  department  with  58  inspectors, 
$378,400,  while  Illinois  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Factory  Inspector 
for  the  work  of  this  department  for  the  present  vear,  the  small  sum 
of  $82,410. 
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RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  "HEALTH, 
SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  LAW". 


INSPECTIONS  ACCOEDING  TO   THE   PEO VISIONS   OF  THE 
"HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  COMFOET  LAW." 

Long  before  the  popular  movement  of  "Safety-First"  in  industry 
swept  the  country,  this  law  served  as  the  model  after  which  many  other 
states  patterned  their  bills  to  guard  against  hazardous  machinery. 

This  law  became  effective  January  1,  1910,  and  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  gradual  legislative  trend  to  secure  complete  protection  from  the 
dangers  of  unguarded  machinery  in  factories,  mills  and  workshops. 

Illinois  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  now  popular  safety-first 
movement  as  early  as  1897,  when  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly  placed 
a  law  to  conserve  the  health  of  metal  polishers  by  compelling  the  installa- 
tion of  blower  system  on  grinding,  polishing  and  buffing  wheels  on  the 
statute  books.  This  was  followed  in  1907  by  an  act  guarding  against 
the  dangers  to  life  and  limb  in  and  about  the  construction  of  buildings. 

The  full  text  of  the  law  follows: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of  eniploijees  in  factories, 
mercantile  establishments,  mills  and  workshops  in  this  State,  and  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 

SECTION  1. 

All  power  driven  machinery  shall  be  so  located  whereever  possible  as  not 
to  be  dangerous  to  employees,  or  shall  be  properly  enclosed,  fenced  or  other, 
wise  protected.  All  projecting  set  screws  or  moving  parts  likewise  protected. 
All  drums,  cogs,  gearing  belts,  etc.,  likewise  protected.  All  laundry  and 
machinery  of  every  description  likewise  protected.  All  systems  of  electrical 
wiring,  machinery,  and  transmission,  etc.,  likewise  protected.  All  vats,  pans, 
etc.,  containing  molten  metal  or  hot  fluids  likewise  protected.  All  dangerous 
places  of  passage  or  employment  should  be  properly  enclosed,  fenced  or 
otherwise  guarded.  Machinery  not  to  be  used  when  known  to  be  danger- 
ously defective.  Operative  parts  of  machinery  not  to  be  repaired  when 
machine  is  in  motion. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  'by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  all  power  driven  machinery,  includ- 
ing all  saws,  planers,  wood  shapers,  jointers  and  sand  paper  machines,  iron 
mangles,  emery  wheels,  ovens,  furnaces,  forges  and  rollers  of  metal;  all 
projecting  set  screws  on  moving  parts;  all  drums,  cogs,  gearing,  belting, 
shafting,  tables,  fly  wheels,  flying  shuttles,  and  hydro-extractors;  all  laundry 
machinery,  mill  gearing  and  machinery  of  every  description;  all  systems 
of  electrical  wiring  or  transmission;  all  dynamos  and  other  electrical 
apparatus  and  appliances;  all  vats  or  pans,  and  all  receptacles  containing 
molten  metal  or  hot  or  corrosive  fluids  in  any  factory,  mercantile  establish- 
ment, mill  or  workshop,  shall  be  so  located  wherever  possible,  as  not  to 
be  dangerous  to  employees  or  shall  be  properly  enclosed,  fenced  or  other, 
wise  protected.     All  dangerous  places  in  or  about  mercantile  establishments, 
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factories,  mills  or  workshops,  near  to  which  any  employee  is  obliged  to  pass, 
or  to  be  employed  shall,  where  practicable,  be  properly  enclosed,  fenced  or 
otherwise  guarded.  No  machine  in  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment, 
mill  or  workshop,  shall  be  used  when  the  same  is  known  to  be  dangerously 
defective,  and  no  repairs  shall  be  made  to  the  active  mechanism  or  operative 
part  of  any  machine  when  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

SECTION  2. 

Safeguards  required  by  this  act  not  to  be  removed. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safeguard  re- 
quired by  this  act,  during  the  active  use  or  operation  of  the  guarded  machine 
or  device,  except  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  making  repairs  thereto, 
and  all  such  safeguards  so  removed  shall  be  promptly  replaced. 

SECTION  3. 

Means  to  be  provided  for  power  disconnection  from  any  particular 
machine  or  group  of  machinery,  room  or  department  in  case  of  need  or 
accident,  o.  Provides  for  tight  or  loose  pulleys,  clutch  or  other  disengaging 
device,  belt  shifters  and  convenient  use  of  same  in  starting  and  stopping,  h. 
A  switch,  throttle  or  other  controlling  device  to  be  provided  in  cases  of 
direct  power  operated  machinery  and  be  located  within  easy  reach  of 
operator  or  co-worker,  c.  Providing  for  simultaneous  shutting  down  of  all 
machinery  located  in  separate  rooms,  groups  or  departments  operated  by 
direct  power  ivithin  the  group,  room  or  department,  d.  Providing  for  fric- 
tion clutch  or  power  disengaging  device,  speaking  tubes,  electric  bells, 
electric  color  lights  or  other  approved  and  effective  means  of  protection 
within  easy  reach  of  the  employees  or  operatives  affected  and  notification 
in  each  group,  room  or  department  to  the  room  in  which  engineer  of  prime- 
mover  is  located  when  same  is  located  tvithotit  the  group,  etc. 

Sec.  3.  In  every  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop, 
effective  means  shall  be  provided  for  immediately  disconnecting  the  power, 
so  that  in  case  of  need  or  accident,  any  particular  machine,  group  of 
machines,  room  or  department,  can  be  promptly  and  effectively  shut  down. 

a.  Where  machines  require  to  be  started  and  stopped  frequently,  they 
shall,  wherever  practicable,  be  provided  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  clutch 
or  other  effective  disengaging  device.  When  provided  with  tight  and  loose 
pulleys,  the  shifting  of  the  belt  shall  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  belt 
shifter,  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  When  a  clutch,  or  other 
disengaging  device  is  used,  an  effective  means  for  throwing  such  device  into 
or  out  of  engagement  shall  be  provided,  and  shall  be  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  the  operator. 

b.  Where  machines  are  directly  connected  with  the  prime  mover,  (elec- 
tric motor,  steam,  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  or  other  source  of  power),  a 
switch,  throttle,  or  other  power  controlling  device  shall  be  furnished  and 
shall  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  or  his  co-worker. 

c.  Where  machines  are  arranged  in  groups,  rooms  or  departments,  and 
power  is  supplied  by  a  prime  mover,  located  within  the  confines  of  such 
group,  room  or  department,  a  switch,  throttle,  or  other  power-controlling 
device  shall  be  furnished,  and  shall  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operators  affected,  so  that  all  shafting,  transmitting  machinery  and  machines 
of  such  group,  room  or  department,  can  be  simultaneously  shut  down. 

(1.  Where  machines  are  arranged  in  groups,  rooms  or  departments,  and 
are  supplied  by  power  through  the  use  of  main  or  line  shafts,  receiving 
power  from  some  prime  mover,  located  without  the  group,  room  or  depart- 
ment, the  power-receiving  wheel  of  such  main  or  line  shaft,  shall,  wherever 
possible,  be  provided  with  a  friction  clutch,  or  other  effective  power- 
disengaging  device,  with  suitable  means  for  operating  the  clutch,  or  power 
disengaging  device,  and  these  means  shall  be  placed  within  the  confines  of 
such  group,  room  or  department,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  employees  or 
operatives  affected,  so  that  all  machines,  shafting  and  other  transmission 
machinery  within  such  group,  room  or  department,  can  be  simultaneously 
shut  down.     In  addition  to   such   safeguard,   communication,   consisting  of 
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speaking  tubes,  electric  bells,  electric  colored  lights,  or  other  approved  and 
effective  means,  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases  covered  by  this  paragraph, 
between  each  such  group,  room  or  department,  and  the  room  in  which  the 
engineer  or  prime  mover,  is  located,  so  that  in  case  of  need  or  accident,  the 
motive  power  of  such  group,  room  or  department,  can  be  promptly  stopped 
or  controlled. 

SECTION  4. 

Hoistways,  hatchways,  elevator  wells  to  be  fenced,  enclosed,  or  otherwise 
securely  protected.  Passenger  or  freight  elevators  to  be  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  falling  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  All  hoistways,  hatchways,  elevator  wells  and  well  holes  in 
factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  or  workshops,  shall  be  securely 
fenced,  enclosed  or  otherwise  safely  protected,  and  due  diligence  shall  be 
used  to  keep  all  such  means  of  protection  closed,  except  when  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  same  open,  in  order  that  the  saidi  hatchways,  elevators  or  hoist- 
ing apparatus  may  be  used.  All  elevator  cabs  or  cars,  whether  used  for 
freight  or  passengers,  shall  be  provided  with  some  device,  whereby  the  car  or 
cab  may  be  held  in  the  event  of  accident  to  the  shipper  rope  or  hoisting 
machinery  or  controlling  apparatus. 

SECTION  5. 

Providing  for  authority  of  State  Factory  Inspector  to  require  safeguard- 
ing of  machinery,  elevators,  electrical  apparatus  or  systems  of  wiring,  etc.— 
persons  to  be  notified  and  time  allowed. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  elevator,  machine,  electrical  apparatus  or  system  of  wir- 
ing, or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  in  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment, 
mill  or  workshop,  are  in  an  unsafe  condition,  or  are  not  properly  guarded, 
where  reasonable  to  guard  the  same,  the  owner  or  lessee,  or  his  agent,  super- 
intendent or  other  person  in  charge  thereof,  shall  upon  notice  from  the  Chief 
State  Factory  Inspector,  or  the  Assistant  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector, 
remedy  such  unsafe  condition  within  a  reasonable  time  after  receiving  such 
notice. 

SECTION  6. 

Stipulates  that  employees  shall  not  tamper  with  or  operate  machinery 
with  which  they  are  not  authoritatively  connected  or  by  implication  com- 
manded, requested  or  directed  to  operate,  etc. 

Sec.  G.  No  employee  of  any  factory,"  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or 
workshop,  shall  operate  or  tamper  Avith  any  machine  or  appliance  with  which 
such  employee  is  not  familiar  and  which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
regular  and  reasonably  necessary  duties  of  his  employment,  unless  it  be  by 
and  with  the  direct  or  reasonably  implied  command,  request,  or  direction 
of  the  master  or  representative  or  agent. 

SECTION  7. 

Traversing  carriages  of  self-acting  machinery  shall  not  traverse  areas 
which  might  by  custom  or  otherwise  be  used  as  passageways  if  same 
threatens  safety. 

Sec.  7.  The  traversing  carriage  of  any  self-acting  machine  must  not  be 
allowed  to  run  within  a  distance  of  eighteen  (18)  inches  from  any  fixed' 
structure,  not  being  part  of  the  machine,  if  the  space  over  which  it  runs 
out  is  a  space  through  which  any  employee  is  liable  to  pass,  whether  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  or  otherwise. 

SECTION  8. 

Food  not  allowed  to  be  eaten  in  rooms  when  it  is  liable  to  be  contamin- 
*ated  by  noxious  dust,  fumes,  gases  or  poisonous  substances  such  as  dust, 
white  lead,  arsenic,  etc.,  and  notices  to  be  posted  in  such  rooms  to  this  effect. 
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Employees  not  allowed  to  remain  in  such  rooms  during  meal  hours  and  pro- 
viding for  their  proper  accommodation. 

Sec.  S.  No  employee  shall. take  or  be  allowed  to  take  food  into  any  room 
or  apartment  in  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop, 
where  white  lead,  arsenic  or  other  poisonous  substances  or  injurious  or 
noxious  fumes,  dusts  or  gases  under  harmful  conditions  are  present,  as  the 
result  of  the  business  conducted  by  such  factories,  mercantile  establishments, 
mills  or  workshops,  and  notice  to  this  effect  shall  be  posted  in  each  room  or 
apartment.  Employees  shall  not  remain  in  any  such  room  or  apartment 
during  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  and  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  and 
maintained  by  the  employer,  when  practicable,  for  enabling  the  employees 
to  take  their  meals  elsewhere  in  such  establishment:  Provided,  Itoivever. 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  such  employees  whose  presence  during 
the  meal  hours  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  business. 

SECTION  9. 

Provides  for  a  reasonable  number  of  suitable  seats  for  females  employed 
and  the  use  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  That  every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  females  in  any 
factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop  in  this  State,  shall  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  number  of  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  such  female  em- 
ployees, and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they  are  not 
necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  employed,  and 
shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  at  all  times  when  such  use  would  not 
actually  and  necessarily  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  such  employees,  and  where  practicable,  such  seats  shall  be  made  a  perma- 
nent fixture  and  may  be  so  constructed  or  adjusted  that  when  said  seats  are 
not  in  use  they  will  not  obstruct  such  female  employee,  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties. 

SECTION  10. 

Adequate  measures  must  be  taken  to  secure  and  maintain  equable  tem- 
perature in  all  factories,  mercantile  institutions,  mills  or  workshops  employ- 
ing one  or  more  persons.    Unnecessary  humidity  prohibited. 

Sec.  10.  In  every  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop, 
where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed,  adequate  measures  shall  be  taken 
for  securing  and  maintaining  a  reasonable,  and  as  far  as  possible,  equable 
temperature,  consistent  with  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process.  No  unnecessary  humidity  which  will  jeopardize  the  health  of 
employees  shall  be  permitted. 

SECTION  11. 

Cubic  air  space  for  each  and  every  person  employed  in  every  room 
specified.  Fresh  air — its  amount  and  means  of  supply  prescribed.  Ventila- 
tion, natural  and  artificial  provided  for.     Terms  in  section  defined. 

Sec.  11.  In  every  room  or  apartment  of  any  factory,  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, mill  or  workshop,  where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed,  at  least 
500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be  provided  for  each  and  every  person  em- 
ployed therein,  and  fresh  air,  to  the  amount  specified  in  this  act,  shall  be 
supplied  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  create  injurious  drafts,  or  cause  the 
temperature  of  any  such  room  or  apartment  to  fall  materially  below  the 
average  temperature  maintained:  Provided,  where  lights  are  used  which  do 
not  consume  oxygen,  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  shall  be  deemed  sufficient. 
All  rooms  or  apartments  of  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or 
workshop,  having  at  least  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  and  every 
person  employed  in  each  loom  or  apartment,  and  having  outside  windows 
and  doors  whose  area  is  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  total  floor  area,  shall  not 
be  required  to  have  artificial  means  of  ventilation;  but  all  such  rooms  or 
apartments  shall  be  properly  aired  before  beginning  work  for  the  day  and 
during  the  meal  hours.  All  such  rooms,  or  apartments,  having  less  than 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  but  more  than  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  for 
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each  and  every  person  employed  therein,  and  which  have  outside  windows, 
and  doors  whose  area  is  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  floor  area,  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  artificial  means  of  ventilation,  which  shall  be  in  operation  when 
the  outside  temperature  requires  the  windows  to  be  kept  closed,  and  which 
shall  supply  during  each  working  hour  at  least  1,500  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  for  each  and  every  person  employed  therein.  All  such  rooms  or  apart- 
ments, having  less  than  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  and  every  person 
employed  therein,  all  rooms  or  apartments  having  no  outside  windows  or 
doors,  and  all  rooms  or  apartments  having  less  than  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  for  each  and  every  person  employ  therein,  and  in  which  the  outside 
window  and  door  area  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  floor  area,  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  artificial  means  of  ventilation,  which  will  supply  during  each 
working  hour  throughout  the  year,  at  least  1,800  cubic  feet  of.  fresh  air  for 
each  and  every  person  employed  therein:  Provided,  that  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  portions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  storage  rooms  or 
vaults:  And.  vi'ovided.  further,  that  the  preceding  portions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  those  rooms  or  apartments  in  which  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses are  carried  on  which  from  their  particular  nature  would  be  materially 
interfered  with  by  the  provisions  of  this  section.  No  part  of  the  fresh  air 
supply  required  by  this  section  shall  be  taken  from  any  cellar  or  basement. 

The  following  terms  of  this  section  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean.  The 
air  space  available  for  each  person  is  the  total  interior  volume  of  a  room, 
expressed  in  cubic  feet,  without  any  deductions  for  machinery  contained 
therein,   divided  by  the   average   number   of  persons   employed   therein. 

Outside  windows  and  doors  are  those  connecting  directly  with  the  out- 
side air;  the  window  and  door  area  is  the  total  area  of  the  windows  and 
doors  of  all  outside  openings;  and  the  floor  area  is  the  total  floor  area  of 
each  room. 

SECTION    12. 

Gases  or  efflvia  from  sewer,  drains,  privies  and  other  nuisances  prohib- 
ited. Noxious  fumes,  gases  and  dust,  to  be  disposed  of  by  ventilation  or 
exhaust  devices. 

Sec.  12.  All  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  or  workshops 
shall  be  kept  free  from  gas  or  effluvia  arising  from  any  sewer,  drain,  privy 
or  other  nuisance  on  the  premises.  All  poisonous  or  noxious  fumes  or 
gases  arising  from  any  process,  and  all  dust  of  a  character  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  persons  employed,  which  is  created  in  the  course  of  a  manu- 
facturing process,  within  such  factory,  mill  or  workshop,  shall  be  removed, 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  either  ventilating  or  exhaust  devices. 

SECTION  13. 

All  decomposed,  fetid  or  putrescent  matter,  refuse,  waste,  and  sweep- 
ings to  be  removed  and  disposed  of  daily.  All  cleaning  to  be  done  outside 
of  working  hours  when  possible.  Otherwise  to  be  done  in  manner  so  pre. 
scribed.  Employees  to  be  protected  from  wet  floors,  dry  standing  room 
provided.     Seepage  or  leakage  prevented  together  with  proper  drainage. 

Sec.  13.  All  decomposed,  fetid  or  putrescent  matter,  and  all  refuse, 
waste  and  sweepings  of  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or 
workshop,  shall  be  removed  and  disposed  of,  at  least  once  each  day,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  a  nuisance;  and  all  cleaning  shall  be  done,  as 
far  as  possible,  outside  of  working  hours;  but  if  done  during  working  hours, 
shall  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  raising  of  dust 
or  noxious  odors.  In  every  factory,  mill  or  workshop,  in  which  any  process 
is  carried  on  which  makes  the  floors  wet,  the  floor  shall  be  constructed 
and  maintained  with  due  regard  to  the  health  of  employees,  and  gratings 
or  dry  standing  rooms  shall  be  provided  if  practicable,  at  points  where 
employees  are  regularly  stationed,  and  adequate  means  shall  be  provided 
for  drainage,  and  for  preventing  seepage  or  leakage  to  the  floors  below. 

SECTION  14. 
Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  shall  be  provided.     Same  to  be  free  from 
obstruction  and  plainly  marked  as  such. 
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Sec.  14.  In  all  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  or  workshops, 
sufficient  and  reasonable  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  shall  be  provided, 
by  more  than  one  means  of  egress,  and  such  means  of  escape  shall  at  all 
times  be  kept  free  from  any  obstruction  and  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair 
and  ready  for  use,  and  shall  be  plainly  marked  as  such. 

SECTION  15. 

All  doors  used  as  entrances  and  exits  by  employees  must  open  outward, 
slide  or  roll  and  easily  opened  from  within  in  case  of  emergency. 

Sec.  15.  All  doors  used  by  employees  as  entrances  to  or  exits  from  any 
factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop,  of  a  height  of  two 
stories  or  over,  shall  open  outward,  slide  or  roll,  and  shall  be  so  constructed 
as  to  be  easily  and  immediately  opened  from  within  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
emergency. 

SECTION  16. 

Hand  rails  must  be  provided  for  all  stairways  and  all  treads  must  be 
of  proper  construction  to  allow  of  a  firm  and  safe  foothold. 

Sec.  16.  Proper  and  substantial  hand  rails  shall  be  provided  on  all  stair- 
ways in  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  or  workshops,  and  the 
treads  on  all  stairways  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  furnish  a  firm  and 
safe  foothold. 

SECTION  17. 

Proper  lights  shall  be  kept  burning  in  all  main  passageways,  main 
hallways,  main  stairways,  landings,  shafts,  and  in  front  of  all  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  upon  all  floors  where  required  by  section.  « 

Sec.  17.  In  all  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  or  workshops,  a 
proper  light  shall  be  kept  burning  by  the  owner  or  lessee  in  all  main  passage- 
ways, main  hallways,  at  all  main  stairs,  main  stair  landings  and  shafts,  and 
in  front  of  all  passenger  or  freight  elevators,  upon  the  entrance  floors  and 
upon  the  other  floors,  on  every  work  day  of  the  year,  from  the  time  that  the 
building  is  opened  for  use  until  the  time  when  it  is  closed,  except  at  times 
when  the  influx  of  natural  light  shall  make  artificial  light  unnecessary: 
Provided,  that  when  two  or  more  tenants  occupy  different  floors  in  one 
building,  such  elevator  shafts  need  be  lighted  only  on  the  floors  occupied 
and  used  by  employees. 

SECTION  18. 

Provides  against  overloading  of  floors  with  machinery  or  other  material 
in  excess  of  the  safe  sustaining  power  of  the  floors  or  walls  thereof. 

Sec.  18.  No  floor  space  or  any  workroom  in  any  factory,  mercantile 
establishment,  mill  or  workshop,  shall  be  so  overloaded  with  machinery  or 
other  material  as  thereby  to  cause  serious  risk  to  or  endanger  the  life  or 
limb  of  any  employee,  nor  shall  there  be  permitted  in  any  such  establishment 
a  load  in  excess  of  the  safe  sustaining  power  of  the  floors  and  walls  thereof. 

SECTION  19. 

Provides  against  close  location  of  machinery  so  as  to  hinder  passage 
between  same  and  provides  also  for  ample  head  room  lighted  and  free  from 
obstruction. 

Sec.  19.  In  all  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  or  workshops, 
machines  must  not  be  placed  so  closely  together  as  to  be  a  serious  menace 
to  those  that  have  to  pass  between  them.  Passageways  must  be  of 
ample  width  and  head  room  and  must  be  kept  well  lighted  and  free  from 
obstructions.  '  . 

SECTION  20. 

Stipulates  the  number  of  water  closets  or  privies  in  proportion  to  number 
of  employees.      Stipulates   separated   accommodation   for   sexes  and    further 
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provides  for  marking,  proper  ligliting,  effective  disinfection,  ventilation,  con- 
struction and  enclosing  of  same.  Provides  against  conflict  with  local 
ordinances. 

Sec.  20.  Every  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop,  shall 
be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  water  closets,  earth  closets  or  privies, 
within  reasonable  access  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  such  water 
closets,  earth  closets  or  privies  shall  be  supplied  in  the  proportion  of  at  least 
one  (1)  to  every  thirty  (30)  male  persons  and  one  (1)  to  every  twenty-five 
(25)  female  persons;  and  wherever  both  male  or  female  persons  are 
employed,  said  water  closets  and  privies  shall  be  provided  separate  and  apart 
for  the  use  of  each  sex,  and  plainly  marked  by  which  sex  they  are  to  be 
used;  and  no  person  or  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  closets  or  privies 
assigned  to  the  opposite  sex;  and  such  water  closets  or  privies  shall  be  con- 
structed in  an  approved  manner  and  properly  enclosed,  and  at  all  times 
kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  The  closets  or  privies,  where  practi- 
cable, shall  be  located  so  that  they  shall  have  direct  ventilation  with  the 
outside  air;  where  it  is  impracticable  to  locate  the  closets  or  privies  so  as 
to  have  direct  ventilation  with  the  outside  air,  they  shall  be  placed  in  an 
enclosure,  and  every  such  closet  or  privy  shall  be  properly  and  effectively 
disinfected  and  separately  ventilated,  and  shall  be  properly  lighted  by  artifi- 
cial light,  except  when  the  influx  of  natural  light  makes  artiflcial  light 
unnecessary. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any 
city,  town  or  village,  by  appropriate  ordinance  or  regulation,  from  prohibit- 
ing the  construction,  use  or  maintenance  in  such  city,  town  or  village,  of 
any  kind  of  earth  closets,  or  privies,  which  may  be  considered  a  nuisance 
or  detrimental  to  the  public  health. 

SECTION  21. 

Stipulates  washing  facilities,  the  number  of  spigots  or  basins  in  propor- 
tion to  employees.  Stipulates  separate  accommodations  of  washing  facilities 
for  sexes  and  further  provides  for  suitable  and  separate  dressing  rooms  for 
employees  when  necessary.  Provides  against  conflict  with  a  certain  statute 
and  local  ordinances. 

Sec.  21.  In  all  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  or  workshops, 
adequate  washing  facilities  shall  be  provided  for  the  employees,  where  neces- 
sary, and  in  such  case  in  all  factories,  mills  and  workshops  not  less  than  one 
spigot,  basin  or  receptacle  shall  be  provided  for  each  thirty  (30)  employees; 
and  in  mercantile  establishments,  not  less  than  one  spigot,  basin  or  recepta- 
cle shall  be  provided  for  each  fifty  (50)  employees.  Where  the  labor  per- 
formed by  the  employees  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  customary  or 
necessary  change  of  clothing  by  the  employees,  there  shall  be  provided 
sanitary  and  suitable  dressing-room  or  rooms,  and  both  such  dressing-rooms 
and  washing  facilities  shall  be  separately  maintained  for  each  sex. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  abrogating  or 
repealing  any  provision  of  section  5  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  licensing  of  plumbers,  and  to  supervise  and  inspect  plumbing,"  ap- 
proved June  10,  1897,  and  in  force  July  1,  1897,  or  the  provisions  of  any 
local  ordinance  or  regulation  of  any  city,  town  or  village,  requiring  ap- 
proved and  sufficient  methods  of  sanitation,  light,  heat,  drainage  or  ventila- 
tion of  an  equal  or  superior  standard  to  that  required  in  this  act. 

SECTION  22. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  the  building  to 
permit  any  alteration  or  addition  to  such  building  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  which 
the  provision  of  this  act  may  apply,  to  carry  out  the  same,  and  make  all  the 
changes  and  additions  necessary  therefor,  and  in  every  way  comply  with  all 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  is  located  any  such  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or 
workshop,  to  permit  any  alterations  or  additions  to  such  buildings  as  may 
be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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SECTION  23. 

All  alterations,  additions,  changes  shall  he  completed  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  notification  by  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector. 

Sec.  23.  Whenever,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  -it  is  made  the  duty  of 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  within  this  State,  to  make  or  install  any 
alterations,  additions  or  changes,  the  same  shall  be  made  and  installed  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  completed  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  notification  by  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector  or  his 
deputy. 

SECTION  24. 

All  accidents  or  injuries  entailing  loss  of  15  consecutive  days'  time  or 
more  to  be  reported  in  writing  at  certain  periods  of  month.  All  deaths  to 
be  reported  immediately  to  Chief  Factory  Inspector.  All  reports  to  contain 
character  of  injury,  character  of  employment,  age  and  sex. 

Sec.  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  lessee,  or  superintendent 
or  person  in  charge  of  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  work- 
shop in  this  State,  to  send  to  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  in  writing, 
an  immediate  report  of  all  accidents  or  injuries  resulting  in  death.  It  shall 
also  be  the  duty  of  the  person  in  charge  of  such  factory,  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, mill  or  workshop,  to  report  between  the  15th  and  25th  of  each 
month,  all  accidents  or  injuries  occurring  during  the  previous  calendar 
month,  which  entailed  a  loss  to  the  person  injured  of  fifteen  (15)  consecutive 
days'  time  or  more.  All  reports  shall  state  the  cause  and  character  of  the 
injury,  character  of  employment  and  the  age  of  sex  of  the  person  injured. 
No  statement  contained  in  any  such  report  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence 
in  any  action  arising  out  of  the  death  or  accident  therein  reported:  Pro- 
vided, that  any  such,  employer  who  shall  make  the  reports  of  accidents, 
required  by  this  act,  shall  not  be  required  to  make  such  reports  to  any 
other  State  officer,  board  or  commission. 

SECTION  25. 

Requires  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  to  enforce  through  his  assistants 
and  deptuies,  all  the  various  provisions  of  this  act.  Proper  notice  shall  be 
given  all  persons  owning,  operating  or  managing  any  factory,  mercantile 
establishment,  mill  or  workshop  respecting  violations.  Notices  to  be  written 
or  printed  and  properly  signed.  Notices  may  be  served  in  person  or  by 
leaving  same  at  usual  place  of  business  or  abode,  or  by  mail  to  such  person. 
General  changes  not  to  be  required  more  than  once  in  12  months. 

Sec.  25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  and  of 
the  Assistant  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  and  deputy  factory  inspectors, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same 
before  any  magistrate  or  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  and  each  of  them  are  hereby  empowered  to  visit 
and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable  times,  all  such  factories,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, mills  and  workshops  in  this  State:  Provided,  that  whenever  any 
secret  process  is  used  in  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  work- 
shop, the  owner  shall  whenever  asked  by  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector 
or  the  Assistant  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  file  with  him  an  affidavit  that 
the  owner  has  in  all  respects  complied  with. the  provisions  of  this  act;  and 
such  affidavit  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  inspection  of  any  room  or  apart- 
ment in  which  such  secret  process  is  carried  on. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Chief  State  Factory 
Inspector,  and  the  Assistant  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  and  the  deputy 
factory  inspectors,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Chief  State 
Factory  Inspector,  shall  give  proper  notice  in  regard  to  any  violation  of  this 
act  to  the  person  owning,  operating  or  managing  any  such  factory,  mercan- 
tile establishment,  mill  or  workshop.  Such  notice  shall  be  written  or  printed 
and  signed  officially  by  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  or  the  Assistant 
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Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  and  said  notice  may  be  served  by  delivering 
the  same  to  the  person  upon  whom  service  is  to  be  had,  or  by  leaving  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode,  or  business  an  exact  copy  thereof,  or  by  sending  a  copy 
thereof  to  such  person  by  mail. 

When  general  changes  relative  to  the  location  and  spacing  of  machinery 
or  to  ventilation  have  been  made  and  such  changes  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  such  arrangements,  conditions  remaining  the  same,  shall 
not  be  disturbed  by  any  requirement  of  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector 
or  his  def)uties  .within  the  period  of  twelve  (12)   months. 

SECTION  26. 

Violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  through  omission  or 
failure  to  comply  with  its  requirements  or  by  disregard  of  notices  from  Chief 
Factory  Inspector  or  by  interference  with  any  examination  or  investigation 
make  a  misdemeanor  and  penalty  provided.  Employees  prohibited  from 
removing  or  interfering  with  any  guard  or  protective  or  sanitary  device 
or  from  violating  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  act  such  being  a  misde- 
meanor and  penalty  imposed. 

Sec.  26.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shall,  or, any  agent,  man- 
ager or  superintendent  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who,  for  himself, 
or  for  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  who  omits  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  require- 
ments of  this  act,  or. who  disregards  any  notices  of  the  Chief  State  Factory 
Inspector,  or  of  the  Assistant  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  when  said 
notice  is  given  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  obstructs 
or  interferes  with  any  examination  or  investigation  being  made  by  a  State 
Factory  Inspector,  under  this  ,act,  or  any  employee  in  any  such  factory, 
mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop,  who  shall  remove  or  interfere 
with  any  guard  or  protective  or  sanitary  device,  required  by  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  except  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  or  more  than  fifty  [dollars]  ($50);  and  upon 
conviction  of  .the  second  or  subsequent  offense,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
twenty-five  ($25)  or  more  than  two  hundred  ($200)  dollars;  and  in  each 
case  shall  stand  committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid  unless  other- 
wise; discharged  by  due  process  of  law. 

SECTION  27. 

Equivalent  inspection  when  done  by  proper  authority  and  in  conformity 
with  local  ordinance  which,  when  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  this  act  are  to  be  accepted  as  compliance  with  this  act,  when  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  such  inspection  so  made  is  furnished  the  Factory  Inspector. 

Sec.  27.  Whenever  any  inspection  of  machinery,  ways,  means,  instru- 
ments or  appliances  in,  on,  about  or  connected  with  any  factory,  mill,  mer- 
cantile establishment  or  workshop  is  required  to  be  made  by  the  ordinances 
of  any  city,  town  or  village  of  a  standard  equal  to  that  of  this  act  and  the 
inspection  required  by  such  ordinances  .has  been  made,  then  and  in  every 
such  case  such  inspection  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Chief  State  Factory 
Inspector,  Assistant  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector  and  the  deputy  factory 
inspectors  as  a  compliance  in  that  respect  with  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  for  whom  such  inspection  has  been 
made  to  furnish  the  Chief  State  Factory,  his  assistant  or  deputies,  with  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  inspection  made  under  such  ordinances. 

SECTION  28. 

Limiting  the  application  of  the  act  with  respect  to  places  under  federal 
jurisdiction. 

Sec.  28.  The  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  sanitation  and  ventilation 
shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  such  rooms  or  apartments  of  any  factory, 
mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop,  which  are  being  operated  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,"  approved  June  30,  1906,  or  any 
amendment  thereof;  nor  shall  any  other  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  so 
apply  respecting  matters  and  conditions  over  which  the  Federal  Government 
now  exercise  or  shall  hereafter  exercise  jurisdiction. 

SECTION  29. 

The  terms  factory,  mill  or  workshop  and  mercantile  establishment 
defined. 

Sec.  29.  The  following  terms  used  in  this  act  shall  have  the  following 
meaning:  The  term  "factory"  means  any  premises  wherein  electricity, 
steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used  to  move  or  work  any 
machinery  employed  in  preparing,  manufacturing  or  finishing,  or  any  process 
incident  to  the  manufacturing  of  any  article  or  part  of  any  article;  or  the 
altering,  repairing,  ornamenting  or  the  adapting  for  sale  of  any  article. 
The  term  "mill  or  workshop"  shall  include  any  premises,  room  or  apartment 
not  being  a  factory  as  above  defined,  wherein  any  labor  is  exercised  by 
way  of  trade  or  for  the  purpose  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  any  process  of 
making,  altering,  preparing,  cleaning,  repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing  or 
adapting  for  sale  any  article  or  part  of  any  article,  and  to  which  or  over 
which  building,  premises,  room  or  apartment,  the  employer  of  the  person 
employed  or  working  therein  has  the  right  of  access  or  control:  Provided, 
however,  that  a  private  house  or  private  room  in  which  manual  or  other 
labor  is  performed  by  a  family  dwelling  therein,  or  by  any  of  them  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  members  of  such  family  is  not  a  factory,  mill  or  work- 
shop, within  this  definition.  The  term  "mercantile  establishment"  shall 
include  all  concerns  or  places  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  pur- 
chased or  sold  either  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

SECTION  30. 

Act  to  be  printed  in  English  and  such  other  languages  which  may  be 
necessary  to  disseminate  a  general  knowledge  thereof. 

Sec.  30.  Copies  of  this  act  shall  be  printed  in  English  and  such  other 
languages  as  may  be  necessary  to  disseminate  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
provisions  herein  set  forth  and  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Chief  State  Factory 
Inspector  on  application. 

SECTION  31. 

Provides  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  a  certain  notice  and 
its  form  requiring  its  conspicuous  display  in  every  office  and  workroom  of 
mercantile  establishments,  factories,  mills  and  workshops. 

Sec.  31.  For  the  purpose  of  disseminating  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  among  employees,  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector 
shall  have  prepared  a  notice  covering  the  salient  features  of  this  act,  which 
may  be  in  the  following  form: 

NOTICE   TO  OWNERS   AND   EMPLOYEES    OF   MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,   FACTORIES, 
MILLS   AND  WORKSHOPS. 

This  notice  must  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  every  oflBce  and 
workroom  of  this  establishment.  The  object  of  this  notice  is  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  safety  of  employees,  and  requires  their  attention  and 
cooperation. 

1.  All  machinery  when  in  operation  is  dangerous,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered so  by  the  operator.  It  should  be  so  protected  as  to  offer  the  least 
possible  chance  for  injury  to  those  who  operate  it. 

2.  All  set  screws  or  other  dangerous  projections  on  revolving  machinery 
shall  be  countersunk  or  otherwise  guarded  when  possible. 

3.  Means  shall  be  provided  and  placed  within  convenient  reach  for 
promptly  stopping  any  machine,  group  of  machines,  shafting  or  other  power 
transmitting  machinery. 
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4.  Machines  must  not  be  placed  so  closely  together  as  to  be  a  serious 
menace  to  those  who  have  to  pass  between  them.  Passageways  must  be  of 
ample  width  and  head  room,  and  must  be  kept  well  lighted  and  free  from 
obstructions. 

5.  All  hatch  ways,  elevator  wells  or  other  openings  in  floors  shall  be 
properly  enclosed  or  guarded. 

6.  The  premises  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

7.  Ample  and  separate  toilet  facilities  for  each  sex  shall  be  provided, 
and  toilet-rooms  must  be  kept  clean,  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted. 

8.  Food  must  not  be  taken  into  any  workroom  where  white  lead,  arsenic 
or  other  poisonous  substances  or  gases  are  present  under  harmful  conditions. 

9.  Proper  and  sufficient  means  of  escape,  in  case  of  fire,  shall  be  provided, 
and  shall  be  kept  free  from  obstructions. 

10.  Poisonous  and  noxious  fumes  or  gases,  and  dust  injurious  to  health, 
arising  from  any  process,  shall  be  removed  as  far  as  practicable. 

11.  All  employees  are  strictly  prohibited  from  attempting  to  operate, 
experiment  or  tamper  with  machines  or  appliances  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar  and  which  are  in  no  way  connected  with  their  regular  duties. 
All  employees  are  prohibited  from  jumping  on  or  off  moving  cars,  elevators, 
machines  or  appliances  not  under  their  immediate  charge  or  control.  All 
employees  are  prohibited  from  carrying  to  their  place  of  work  acids,  chemi- 
cals or  explosives  of  any  kind  which  are  liable  to  endanger  life  or  property. 

12.  Reports  must  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  State  Factory  Inspector, 
as  provided  by  law,  and  immediate  notice  of  the  death  of  any  employee 
resulting  from  accident  or  injuries  must  be  sent  to  the  same  office. 

The  notice  shall  be  printed  on  card  board  of  suitable  character,  and 
the  type  used  shall  be  such  as  to  make  it  easily  legible.  In  addition  to 
English,  this  notice  shall  be  printed  in  such  other  languages  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  it  intelligible  to  employees.  Copies  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector  on  application,  and  must  be  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  every  office  and  workroom  of  every  establishment 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

SECTION  32. 
Date  of  enforcement. 

Sec.  32.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  January 
1,  1910. 

Table  No.  1  presents  at  a  glance  the  results  of  inspections  during 
the  present  and  past  year  and  the  number  of  various  official  corrective 
orders  which  followed. 

For  the  entire  State  inspection  of  5,785  establishments  records  the 
activities  of  this  department,  as  against  3,845  during  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  3,248  establishments  against  1,888  the 
previous  year  were  inspected,  and  in  cities  outside  of  Cook  County  2,537 
places  were  inspected  during  the  year  just  ending  as  compared  with 
1,957  the  year  before. 

After  an  inspector  has  completed  his  work  in  a  factory  or  workshop, 
the  owner  of  that  particular  place  of  business  receives  an  official  order 
enumerating  the  exact  hazardous  points  to  be  guarded  about  or  on 
machinery,  or  whore  any  parts  of  the  building  are  defective,  such 
instances  are  ordered  to  be  corrected,  or  where  sanitation  is  lacking, 
instructions  are  transmitted  for  immediate  remedy. 

Thus,  it  will  be  noted  from  the  following  table  that  during  the 
year  1913-14  a  total  of  49,105  official  orders  were  issued,  33,578  of 
which  pertained  to  establishments  located  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County 
and  15,527  in  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Cook  County.  During  the 
preceding  year  a  total  of  40,387  official  orders  had  been  sent  out,  of 
which  22,250  orders  were  directed  to  estnhlishmonts  in  Cook  County 
and  18,137  outside  of  Cook  County. 
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Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  orders  to  repair  or 
correct  defects  in  building  construction  were  issued  during  the  past 
year.  Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  orders  covered  the 
subject  of  sanitation;  3,810  orders  dealt  with  power  transmission;  2,662 
orders  called  for  the  guarding  of  dangerous  machinery,  and  35,725  orders 
were  issued  to  do  away  with  dangerous  machinery  parts. 


TABLE    NO.     1— COMPARATIVE     STATISTICS     OF     THE    RESULTS    OF    INSPECTIONS 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  "HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  LAW." 

For  the  years,  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30, 1913,  and  July  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 


Inspections  made  in  Chicago 
and  Cook  County— 

1912-13 

1913-14 

Inspections  made  outside  of 
Cook  County— 

1912-13 : 

1913-14 

Total  for  entire  State— 

1912-13 

1913-14 


110, 261 
207, 245 


97,975 


208, 236 
305, 605 
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23,908 

798 

765 

1,962 

12, 608 

836 

1,009 

768 

11,817 

2,773 

1,906 

3,950 

25, 673 

2,983 

3,810 

2,662j35,725 

22,250 
33, 578 


40, 387 
49, 105 


Table  No.  2  shows  the  five  main  classes,  upon  which  orders  were 
issued,  subdivided  in  greater  detail  and  variety,  than  was  possible  in 
Table  No.  1. 

It  will  be  noted  that  during  the  present  year  a  total  of  49,105 
danger  points  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  factories  and 
other  shops  and  were  directed  to  be  guarded  or  abolished. 

The  largest  number  of  orders  directed  the  guarding  of  belts  and 
pulleys,  which  number  14,921.  Second  rank  was  taken  by  gears,  which 
necessitated  6,530  orders.  Three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six 
fly  wheels  and  2,246  set  screws  ranked  third  and  fourth  respectively  in 
the  number  of  orders  for  corrections. 

TABLE  NO.  2— CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORDERS  ISSUED  TO  INSTALL  SAFETY  APPLI- 
ANCES AND  TO  CORRECT  OTHER  DEFECTS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  LAW. 

July  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 


Classification  of  official  orders. 

Total 
entire 
State. 

In 
Chicago 
and  Cook 
County. 

Outside 
of  Chicago 
and  Cook 

County. 

Total  orders  issued 

49, 105 

33,578 

15, 527 

Building- 

277 

164 

1,264 

305 

866 

204 
146 
717 
165 
360 
454 
782 

Door  open  outward          

18 

Hand  rails 

547 

Elevator  gates 

139 

Enclose  elevator  car    

96 
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TABLE  NO.  2— Concluded. 


Classification  of  official  orders. 


Total 
entire 
State. 


In 
Chicago 
and  Cook 
County. 


Outside 
of  Chicago 
and  Cook 

County. 


Sanitation- 
Toilets 

Remove  dust  and  fumes 

Adequate  washing,  dressing  and  dining  rooms,  seats,  temperature, 
ventilation,  install  and  guard  fans  and  blowers,  cover  rescep tables. 
Power- 
Disengaging  devices 

Sigaal  system,  belt  shifter,  clutches,  switches,  dynamos  and  motors, 

Electrical  appliances 

Dangerous  machinery— 

Hydro-extractors 

Mangles,  rolls,  crushers,  tumblers 

Band  saws 

Circular  saws 

Shapers 

Jointers 

Sanders 

Trip  hammers 

Planters,  stickers,  spindles  and  shuttles 

Dangerous  machinery  parts- 
Fly  wheels 

Punch  and  drill  presses 

Planer  and  shaper  bed  under  platen 

Gears 

Belts  and  pulleys 

Sprockets  and  chains 

Shafting 

Set  screws 

Emery  wheels 

Pipe  machines  and  turret  lathes,  cranes,  paper  cutters,  feather  and 
leather  splitters 

Total  number  of  danger  points  upon  which  corrective  orders 
were  issued 


1,323 


3,756 
384 
455 
6,530 
14,921 
1,462 
1,105 
2,246 


161 
254 
529 

66 

144 

1 

16 
617 

2,331 
241 
305 

4,301 

8,604 
823 
639 

1,275 
615 


61 
94 
124 
349 
37 
47 
5 
5 
46 

1,425 
143 

150 
2,229 
6,317 


466 
971 
347 


15, 527 


Table  No.  3  presents  the  five  main  classifications,  of  orders  issued 
according  to  the  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law"  subdivided  respect- 
ively into  the  danger  features  treated  of  in  these  official  orders.  This 
table  is  complete  from  the  time  that  the  law  went  into  effect  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  his  report. 

In  the  four  and  a  half  years,  during  which  this  law  has  been  in 
operation,  117,136  official  orders  were  issued  to  eliminate  130,029 
dangerous  conditions  throughout  the  entire  State.  In  that  same  period 
of  time  72,300  orders  were  directed  to  establishments  located  in  Cook 
County,  the  subject  matter  of  which  covered  79,038  dangerous  features. 
Fifty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  corrections  were  demanded 
in  44,836  orders  addressed  to  plants  outside  of  Cook  County. 

•  A  review  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  item  "Belts  and  Pulleys" 
required  the  largest  number  of  orders,  35,894  being  the  total.  "Gears" 
called  for  19,320  orders,  and  "Set  Screws  and  Bolts"  ranked  third  with 
11,039  orders;  "Fly  Wheels"  fourth  with  9,126  orders.  These  come 
under  the  head  of  dangerous  machinery  parts. 

These  figures  represent  the  number  of  orders  issued  to  do  away  with 
such  dangerous  machinery  parts.  The  meaning  to  be  conveyed  is  not 
that  19,320  separate  or  individual  gears  have  been  ordered  guarded,  but 
that  19,320  groups  or  sets,  as  happen  to  be  located  in  an  establishment, 
were  ordered  to  be  rendered  free  from  danger.  The  same  applies  to  the 
figures  opposite  "Set  Screws  and  Bolts."  This  may  be  expressed  with 
greater  clearness  by  stating  that  one  establishment  may  contain  thou- 
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sands  of  individual  gears  or  set  screws,  yet  the  number  of  orders  cover- 
ing all  in  groups  may  amount  to  only  five  or  six  per  establishment. 

The  highest  number  of  orders  issued  for  the  guarding  of  dangerous 
machinery  was  occasioned  by  the  item  "Emery  Wheels/'  "Circular  Saws" 
ranking  second  with  2,414  orders,  and  "Band  Saws"  third  with  2,029 
orders. 

Under  the  heading  of  power  transmission  the  largest  number  of 
orders  was  issued  for  the  proper  guarding  of  "Belt  Shifters"  reaching 
a  total  of  4,640  orders.  "Power  Disengaging  Devices"  were  ordered  in 
2,012  instances  and  417  signal  devices. 

Sanitation  included  4,211  orders  for  toilets,  1,560  orders  for  the 
maintainance  of  sanitary  conditions  in  work  rooms,  1,136  orders  for 
installation  of  adequate  ventilation  systems,  and  1,056  orders  for 
efficient  means  for  the  removal  of  obnoxious  fumes  and  dusts. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  part  of  the  inspection  force  has  been 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  larger  factories  and  workshops  in 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  these  piaces  are  pro- 
viding sufficient  ventilation  for  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  a 
room,  as  required  by  section  11  of  this  law.  As  far  as  the  investigation 
has  gone,  we  find  that  in  over  one  hundred  establishments  not  one 
possesses  an  adequate  system  which  supplies  sufficient  fresh  air  as  out- 
lined in  this  law. 

It  is  known  that  overheated  and  poorly  ventilated  workplaces  are 
the  conditions  that  cause  pneumonia  and  other  respiratory  ailments. 
Fresh,  pure  air,  and  plenty  of  it,  together  with  right  habits  of  living,  are 
the  most  important  things  that  make  for  freedom  from  diseases  of  this 
kind. 

In  Chicago  last  year  4,867  persons  succumbed  to  pneumonia.  In 
1912  the  number  was  5,065.  From  January  1st  to  October  1st  of  this 
year,  the  pneumonia  toll  in  this  city  amounted  to  3,453  deaths.  If  this 
rate  is  maintained  the  deaths  from  this  disease  will  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
those  of  last  year.  These  facts  have  lead  to  the  preachment  of  many 
little  sermons  on  "dirty  air"  diseases  which  might  well  be  given  thought 
by  a  great  many  employers. 

As  soon  as  the  cold  weather  comes  the  tendency  is  to  close  the  doors 
and  shut  the  windows  and  where  a  large  number  of  persons  are  employed 
in  one  room  the  inevitable  rise  in  both  case  and  death  rates  from  what 
are  known  as  the  "dirty  air"  diseases,  chief  among  which  is  pneumonia, 
will  come.  In  fact  the  figures  already  show  the  upward  tendency  in 
the  case  rate,  there  having  been  215  cases  of  pneumonia  reported  for 
September  as  against  182  for  the  preceding  month.  Of  course,  as  the 
case  rate  continues  to  increase  steadily,  as  it  will  from  now  until  the 
open  air  season  comes  again,  the  death  rate  from  this  same  disease  will 
increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

If  employers  would  only  keep  their  workplaces  properly  ventilated 
and  instruct  their  employees  to  avoid  excesses  of  every  kind,  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  the  figures  would  tell  a  far  different  story  as  to 
the  yearly  toll  from  the  "dirty  air"  diseases. 

The  classification  of  "Building"  is  subdivided  into  twelve  items,  of 
which  "Stairs  and  Platforms"  necessitated  the  issuance  of  2,630  orders. 
"Exits"  ranks  second  requiring  2,462  orders;  "Elevator  Gates"  called 
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for   1,598   orders;   ''Tassag€wa3^s"    1,538   orders, 
1,318  orders. 


and   "Elevator   Cabs" 


TABLE  NO.  3— CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORDERS  TO  INSTALL  SAFETY  APPLIANCES  AND 
TO  CORRECT  OTHER  DEFECTS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
"HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  LAW." 

Since  Enactment  of  Law,  Jan.  1,  1910,  to  June  30, 1914. 


Classification  of  official  orders. 

Total 

for  entire 

State. 

Chicago 
and  Cook 
County. 

Outside 
of  Chicago 
and  Cook 

County. 

Number  of  orders  issued 

117, 136 

72, 300 

44  836 

Administrative- 
Post  notices 

2,731 

1 

207 

2,462 

902 

963 

2,630 

581 

1,598 

1,318 

125 

277 

180 

1,538 

1,153 

4,211 

437 

105 

72 

15 

1,136 

1,056 

1,560 

648 

2,012 
417 

4,640 
81 
399 
290 

665 

772 

2,029 

246 

543 

1,065 

1,581 

2,651 

460 

106 

21 

9,126 
703 
719 

19, 320 
35,  894 
3,182 
2,477 
11,  039 
24 
51 
3,981 

1,679 

1  052 

General  orders          

83 

1,833 
806 
831 

1,274 
337 

1,148 
989 
56 
244 
102 
927 
742 

2,796 
308 
91 
64 
15 
858 
670 
1,320 
487 

1,103 
222 

3,600 
35 
216 
155 

369 

602 

967 

1,261 

1 

91 

255 

510 

74 

963 

1,434 

238 

64 

16 

5,319 

633 

438 

18 

11.170 

20, 608 

1,  568 

1,348 

5,854 

15 

18 

3,975 

124 

Building- 

629 

Doors  open  outward 

96 
132 

Stairs  and  platforms 

1  356 

Properly  fence  openings 1 i 

244 
450 

Elevator  cabs 

329 

Elevator  safety  devices 

69 

Adequate  lighting 

33 

Passageways 

611 

411 

Sanitation- 
Toilets  

1,415 

129 

Dining  rooms .                   .   

14 

8 

Ventilation 

278 

240 

161 

Power- 
Disengaging  devices ; 

909 
195 

1,040 

Switches 

46 

183 

Weights  and  couplings 

135 

Dangerous  machinery- 

296 

Motor  and  electrical  appliance 

170 

1,062 

Circular  saws               ,  .                          

1,153 

Cross  saw 

41 

155 

Shapers,  stickers                                                                  

288 

555 

Sanders 

15 

Punch  and  drill  press 

618 

1,217 

Rolls                  ....                                                     

222 

42 

5 

Dangerous  machinery  parts- 
Fly  wheels 

3,807 

Spindles  and  shuttles          

70 

Planer  beds                                                                                      

281 

5 

Gears        .' 

8, 150 

15,  286 

1,614 

Shafting                                     .                

1,129 

5,185 

9 

Cranes                                                               

33 

6 

Total  number  of  danger  points  upon  which  corrective  orders 

130, 029 

79,038 

50, 991 
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A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  VOCATION. 

Safety  work,  the  prevention  of  avoidable  accidents,  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  distinct  and  important  vocation. 

The  responsibility  that  falls  upon  the  man  in  charge  of  preventing 
accidents  and  securing  the  safest  conditions  in  large  industrial  organiza- 
tions makes  this  position  an  important  one.  Often  he  has  under  his 
immediate  supervision  a  stalf  of  safety  engineers  and  assistants.  He 
instructs  and  supervises  superintendents  and  foremen  in  accident  pre- 
vention work.  He  is  the  fountain  head.  All  look  to  him  for  inspection 
and  information  on  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

At  present,  no  institution  of  learning  offers  a  training  in  industrial 
accident  prevention.  A  vast  amount  of  information  is  available  and  it  is 
increasing  every  day.  The  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  that  exist  among 
safety  men  is  a  help  to  all  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  a  regular  course  of  training  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  accident  prevention  should  be  introduced  by  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  an  educational  course  which  should  give  instruction 
in  the  practical  and  successful  methods  of  securing  conditions  of  greater 
safety  in  industrial  plants.  Ambitious  men  who  have  not  had  previous 
engineering  or  mechanical  experience  and  who  desire  to  enter  the  field  of 
safety  engineer  find  themselves  handicapped,  because  they  have  not  had 
years  of  factory  experience  and  there  is  no  course  they  can  take  to  give 
them  the  necessary  knowledge  which  they  need. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Science  has  discovered  that  a  very  close  relation  exists  between  a 
person's  degree  of  fatigue  and  accidents.  The  time  when  a  man  is  feel- 
ing most  worn  out  both  mentally  and  physically  is  the  time  when  he  is 
most  liable  to  be  hurt  or  killed  or  to  be  the  cause  of  one  of  his  associates 
meeting  with  an  accident. 

Most  accidents  in  factories  and  other  places  are  due  to  some  careless 
or  thoughtless  act.  Such  an  act,  it  will  usually  be  found,  is  in  turn  due 
to  fatigue  which  fills  a  man  with  a  blind  desire  to  get  to  the  end  of 
the  job. 

That  this  is  not  mere  theory  is  shown  by  studies  recently  made  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  other  states.  Analyses  of  the  reports  of  industrial 
accidents  proved  conclusively  that  the  number  of  accidents  increase  as 
the  working  day  advances.  The  nearer  it  gets  to  the  hour  for  the  whistle 
to  blow  the  more  careless  a  man  becomes  and  the  more  likely  to  take 
some  chance  which  will  end  in  injury  or  death. 

Investigations  in  Europe  indicate  the  same  intimate  relation  be- 
tween weariness  of  body  and  mind  and  the  frequency  of  accidents.  All 
these  facts  convince  one  that  fatigue  gradually  upsets  those  nice  adjust- 
ments of  the  living  organism  upon  which  depend  efficient  labor  and  the 
safety  of  the  laborer. 

The  margin  of  safety  in  modern  industry  is  extremely  small.  It  is 
measured  too  frequently  by  fractions  of  an  inch.  Eeduce  the  alertness 
and  the  exactness  with  "which  the  body  responds  to  the  necessities  of  its 
labor,  and  by  just  so  much  have  you  increased  the  liability  that  your 
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hand  or  foot  will  be  misplaced  the  fraction  which  means  mutilation  or 
perhaps  death. 

In  the  same  way  the  more  alert  and  exact  you  can  make  your  body's 
response  to  the  necessities  of  labor  the  less  liable  you  and  those  around 
you  will  be  to  accidents. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  fatigue.  So  long  as 
the  body  and  the  mind  are  called  upon  to  perform  their  functions  of 
laboring  and  thinking,  they  are  bound  to  become  wearied.  All  science 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  reduce  fatigue  to  a  minimum  and  to  teach  workers 
to  maintain  an  ample  reserve  force  on  which  they  can  draw  when  neces- 
sity requires. 

Fatigue  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  the  number  of  acci- 
dents lessened  entirely  by  shortening  the  length  of  the  working  day.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  not  so  much  overwork  as  what  a  man  does  outside 
his  working  hours  which  makes  him  break  under  the  strain  and  become 
careless  of  life  and  limb.  Work  itself  is  not  the  great  source  of  the 
nervous  tendency  of  our  times,  and  many  authorities  believe  that  most 
of  us  would  live  in  far  greater  danger  to  health  if  our  work  were  made 
easier  and  our  hours  of  labor  shorter. 

There  is  a  twofold  solution  of  the  problem  of  reducing  fatigue  and 
the  accidents  it  causes.  For  professional,  business  and  other  men,  whose 
work  is  so  varied  that  it  seldom  becomes  monotonous,  the  question  is  very 
largely  one  of  personal  hygiene — the  proper  care  of  one's  mind  and  body. 

When  tasks  are  monotonous  there  must  be  in  addition  industrial 
hygiene.  By  this  is  meant  proper  working  conditions — clean,  light,  well 
ventilated  factories,  stores  and  offices;  reasonable  hours;  repression  of 
unnecessary  noise,  and,  wherever  possible,  occasional  change  of  labor. 

THE  HUMAIT  ELEMENT  IN  ACCIDENTS. 

Blame  for  industrial  accidents  is  often  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
workers.  They  are  reckless,  heedless,  careless,  men  say.  They  disregard 
all  rules  of  caution  and  go  about  courting  danger,  it  is  averred. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  safety  engi- 
neering, the  human  element  does  play  a  part  in  the  making  of  accidents. 
But  without  doubt  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  this  point. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  human  element  as  being  the  most 
important,  about  carelessness,  recklessness,  disobedience  of  orders,  etc., 
upon  the  part  of  workmen.  There  is  a  desire  to  minimize  that  human 
element  as  a  prolific  source  of  accident;  a  source  which  the  workmen 
themselves  constitute,  but  it  must  be  held  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  value 
to  endeavor  to  instill  habits  of  caution  into  the  workmen  until  their 
surroundings  are  comparatively  safe.  No  one  believes  that  a  sign  hung 
over  a  machine  with  all  its  dangerous  parts  exposed,  such  sign  drawing 
attention  to  these  dangerous  parts  and  telling  the  workmen  to  be  care- 
ful, will  ever  prevent  any  serious  accidents.  The  actual  unsafe  condition 
of  the  machine  cannot  but  leave  its  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
workmen ;  they  must  naturally  consider  the  notice  for  them  to  be  careful 
to  be  more  or  less  inconsistent,  reasoning  that  the  men  who  placed  the 
machine  there  and  who  possibly  put  the  sign  there  did  not  display  any 
fundamental  degree  of  caution  in  not  guarding  the  machine  before  it 
was  installed.    In  other  words,  without  deprecating  the  human  element 
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as  the  largest  factor  among  causes  of  accidents,  the  prime  factor,  the 
physical  cai;se  must  be  removed  first  and  then  it  will  be  found  much 
easier  to  educate  the  workmen  in  safety  matters. 

It  is  essential  to  have  certain  fixed  standards  of  safety  relating  to 
machinery.  The  ideal  way  to  achieve  the  installation  of  safety  devices 
is  to  have  them  incorporated  in  the  machine  when  it  is  manufactured. 
Similar  views  are  held  by  a  great  many  safety  engineers  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  given  the  subject  thought.  But  it  is  likewise  agreed  that 
the  standardization  of  safety  devices  is  one  of  the  knottiest  problems  that 
have  yet  confronted  those  who  are  striving  to  protect  workers  against 
mishaps. 

IMPORTANT  TRIVIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

Few,  if  any,  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work  in 
industry  are  trivial.  They  may  seem  to  be  unimportant,  but  the  after 
effects  very  often  prove  how  serious  such  slight  accidents  are.  They 
may  result  in  the  loss  of  a  hand,  an  arm,  or  sn^  eye.  Of  the  total  number 
of  accidents  reported  in  one  state,  721,  or  4.8,  resulted  in  infection  of 
the  injured  members.  The  accidents  themselves  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, trivial  and  would  have  resulted  in  but  very  few  days'  disability 
each  if  properly  treated.  As  it  was,  over  13,500  working  days  were  lost, 
or  an  average  of  17  days  per  case.  In  five  cases  the  injuries  became  so 
serious  that  the  patients  died.  In  four  other  cases  the  injured  members 
had  to  be  amputated  to  save  the  patient's  life.  Another  case  resulted  in 
permanent  stiffness  of  the  injured  person's  entire  body. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  compensation  and  medical  aid  in  these  721 
cases,  under  the  present  law,  would  cost  employers  about  $40,000.  From 
a  recent  report  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  has  been 
computed  that  insurance  companies  have  paid  as  indemnity  for  1,895 
trivial  accidents,  resulting  in  infection,  an  average  of  $81.84  per  case, 
as  compared  with  an  average  payment  of  $81.82  per  case  in  29,726  travel 
accidents.  This  class  of  accidents  is  usually  considered  very  serious  and 
y^  the  average  cost  was  less  than  for  cases  resulting  in  infection. 

The  experience  of  several  large  companies  in  preventing  infection 
proves  that  by  proper  handling  of  all  accidents,  no  matter  how  slight, 
infection  cases  may  be  almost  entirely  eliminated.  It  is  important  to 
have  the  seemingly  slight  injuries  attended  to  at  the  time  they  happen, 
as  it  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  infections  would  be  eliminated 
in  this  way. 

More  important,  however,  than  preventing  infection  after  an  acci- 
dent has  happened,  is  the  prevention  of  the  accident  itself.  Accidents 
causing  infection  result  from  comparatively  few  causes,  and  by  guarding 
against  these  causes  most  of  the  accidents  could  be  avoided. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  take  precautions  against  such  mishaps  as  step- 
ping on  nails,  scratching  oneself  on  sharp  objects  or  getting  slivers  in 
one's  fingers,  which  are  some  of  the  causes  of  these  "trivial"  accidents. 
The  cases  of  serious  infection  from  nail  punctures,  for  instance — serious 
because  the  wounds  are  usually  deep  and  thus  hard  to  cleanse — might 
have  been  forestalled  by  not  leaving  boards  around  with  nails  sticking  up 
in  them.     Another  precaution  is  to  see  that  the  men  are  properly  shod. 
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In  one  establishment,  if  a  man's  shoes  are  not  sound,  and  thus  offer 
chances  for  nails,  the  shoes  are  repaired  free  of  cost  to  the  men. 

A  local  firm  uses  a  mitten  re-enforced  with  steel  ribs.  This  prevents 
injuries  to  lumber  handlers,  casting  cleaners  and  other  men,  who  handle 
scrap  and  other  rough  objects. 

Peril  is  likewise  seen  in  a  common  practice  of  workmen,  that  of 
removing  objects  imbedded  in  the  eyes  of  fellow  workmen.  Caution  is 
given  against  this,  as  it  often  results  in  so  injuring  the  eye  as  to  cause 
loss  of  sight.  Men  should  be  advised  to  permit  none  but  a  doctor  to 
remove  objects  from  their  eyes. 

Properly  attending  to  all  injuries  when  they  occur,  and  properly 
dressing  them  until  entirely  healed,  will  reduce  infection  cases  by  fully 
80  per  cent.  One  insurance  company  has  gone  to  the  expense  of  supply- 
ing each  policyholder  with  a  first  aid  skit  and  a  book  of  instructions. 
This  company  believes  that  the  expenditure  will  pay  big  dividends  in 
decreased  cost  of  compensation  and  medical  aid. 

SELF-HELP  FOE  WOEKEES. 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  workingmen  ought  to  supplement  efforts  of  others 
for  them  by  a  vigorous  campaign  in  their  own  behalf.  He  makes  pointed 
recommendations  to  this  general  efi:ect  in  an  article  in  the  American 
Federationist.    His  remarks  read  thus: 

"Upon  Eesolution  No.  144  of  the  Seattle  convention,  proposing  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  start  a  campaign  of  education  on 
accident  prevention  and  safety  appliances,  the  executive  council  reported 
to  the  Philadelphia  convention  that  such  a  campaign  could  be  carried  on 
more  advantageously  by  the  respective  internationals  and  that  the  publi- 
cations of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  should  call  the  attention  of  internationals  to 
sources  of  general  information, 

"Specific  information  applicable  to  different  trades  can  be  furnished 
only  by  experts.  This  work  properly  belongs  to  a  federal  bureau  of 
labor  safety.  An  institution  of  this  kind  is  provided  in  the  House  Labor 
Safety  Bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House,  was  recommended  to  the 
Senate  for  passage  without  amendment  and  will  be  before  that  body  for 
action  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  Information  how  to 
safeguard  life  and  limb  and  health  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
worker — for  then  and  then  only  does  it  become  effective. 

"The  investigations  of  such  a  bureau  should  include  occupational 
diseases  as  well  as  accidents.  Industrial  diseases  and  industrial  accidents 
are  of  the  same  nature — physical  injuries  resulting  from  work  at  a 
trade.  One  may  be  sudden  and  the  other  gradual,  but  both  are  the 
physical  consequence  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  worker  works. 

"Our  nation  has  been  convinced  that  compensation  legislation  is 
Just  and  expedient,  but  of  far  greater  importance  is  prevention  of  acci- 
dents and  disease  rather  than  legislation  to  protect  workers  against 
their  economic  consequences.  Good  business  sense  has  convinced  many 
employers  that  money  spent  in  preventing  accidents  and  disease  reduces 
the  totals  spent  in  paying  compensation  awards.  But  if  the  movement 
is  to  attain  greatest  effectiveness  the  workers  must  begin  a  systematic 
study  of  their  own  welfare. 
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.  "Each  local  union  ought  to  pursue  some  constructive  course  in 
educating  its  members  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  health,  in  the 
prevention  of  diseases  arising  out  of  conditions  of  work,  and  in  guarding 
against  accidents.  A  committee  should  be  given  charge  of  this  educa- 
tional work  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  have  presented  at  regular  times 
information  in  the  form  of  talks  or  lectures  upon  anatomy,  hygiene, 
diet,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  daily  work  in  the  trade.  General  dis- 
cussions should  follow  all  formal  instruction. 

"Knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene  is  too  often  assumed,  yet 
these  subjects  are  not  usually  taught  by  the  public  schools  in  a  practical 
manner,  and,  even  if  they  were,  many  workers  have  not  been  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  instruction.  Many  do  not  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  physical  cleanliness,  the  relation  between  food  and  the  health 
of  the  body,  the  relation  between  physical  health  and  mental  ability. 
Yet  physical  fitness  and  labor  power  may  be  indefinitely  promoted  by 
such  knowledge. 

"There  is  a  vast  amount  of  literature  written  upon  these  matters 
which  can  be  obtained  by  the  unions.  Individual  workers  might  find 
a  few  spare  minutes  to  read  what  is  in  their  possession  when  they  have 
neither  time  nor  energy  to  hunt  things  out  for  themselves.  An  increas- 
ing volume  of  matter  upon  accident  prevention  and  occupational  diseases 
is  being  published  each  year.  Further  increase  would  follow  upon 
demand  from  the  workers. 

"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  supplying  valuable  technical 
information  to  the  miners,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  information  of 
the  individual  miner  has  profited  thereby  so  greatly  as  is  possible.  This 
material  ought  to  be  utilized  for  greatest  human  welfare.  If  methods 
for  self-protection,  together  with  underlying  principles  involved,  could 
be  presented  in  the  union  meetings  in  simple,  practical  terms  a  real 
educational  campaign  of  incalcuable  value  would  ensue. 

"There  should  be  established  central  educational  bureaus  or  some 
responsible  agency  at  the  headquarters  of  the  internationals  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  collect  information  and  to  furnish 
local  unions  with  information  in  regard  to  sources  of  magazine  articles, 
books,  government  publications,  and  as  to  persons  able  to  present  special 
information  to  organizations  desiring  outside  assistance. 

"The  possibilities  of  a  constructive  educational  plan  for  the  pro- 
motion of  good  health  are  so  varied  and  so  infinite  that  we  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  every  international  and  every  local  union  seriously 
undertake  some  definite  work  for  the  physical  betterment  of  all  the 
workers  in  the  trade  or  industry." 

ORGANIZING  FOE  SAFETY. 

Impressed  with  the  value  of  "safety  first,"  the  proprietor  of  a 
manufacturing  plant  or  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  would 
probably  be  largely  in  the  dark  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  put  the 
idea  into  practice.  They  might  realize  that  merely  telling  their  emplo5'ees 
to  avoid  accidents  would  not  insure  safety,  nor  even  that  the  installation 
of  certain  devices  would  give  such  assurance.  But  they  would  very 
likely  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  how  to  organize  for  the  purpose. 

The  accident  prevention  problem  involves  two  essential  elements — 
safeguarding  and  education,   in  each   of  which  there   is   more  or  less 
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detail  work.  Experience  iu  the  last  decade  lias  conclusively  proved  that 
safeguarding  and  educational  work  in  any  plant  is  not  a  "one  man  job" ; 
that  satisfactory  results  can  only  be  secured  through  the  highest  measure 
of  cooperation  JDctween  the  employer  and  his  employees,  and  this  only  by 
means  of  organization.  The  employer  himself  must  be  vitally  interested 
in  the  work  if  he  expects  to  educate  his  men  to  share  the  responsibility 
with  him.  The  men  must  be  given  a  part  to  perform  in  it  if  their 
interest  is  to  be  aroused  and  maintained.  The  problem  must  touch  them 
somewhere,  and  they  must  be  brought  into  direct  relationship  with  their 
employer.     It  is  only  through  organization  that  this  is  possible. 

The  form  and  character  of  any  organization  must  naturally  vary  as 
the  work  to  be  performed  varies ;  hence  the  work  to  be  done  by  a  safety 
organization  should  first  be  considered  before  determining  what  the 
form  of  organization  should  be. 

Safeguarding  and  education  comprise  the  task  of  any  safety  organ- 
ization, all  of  which  naturally  requires  efficient  planning,  direction  and 
supervision. 

In  safeguarding  there  are  involved,  among  others,  the  following 
essential  elements : 

1.  A  study  of  hazards  incidental  to  the  use  of  equipment  and 
machinery. 

2.  Adoption  of  standards. 

3.  Inspection  for:  (a)  Need  of  safeguards,  (b)  Installation  of 
safeguards,     (c)    Maintenance  of  safeguards,     (d)   Use  of  safeguards. 

4.  In  new  construction  or  replacement,  checking  in  drafting  room 
or  purchasing  department. 

In  educational  work  there  are  involved,  among  others,  the  following 
essential  elements : 

1.  A  study  of  hazards  incidental  to  operation. 

2.  Adoption  of  operating  rules  covering  safe  method  of  doing  work. 

3.  Instruction  of  new  men  as  to  hazards  and  rules. 

4.  Interesting  the  men. 

5.  Providing  bulletin  boards  in  the  several  departments  for  the 
posting  of  safety  orders,  rules  and  information.    ' 

The  existing  working  force  of  every  industrial  or  transportation 
concern,  whether  large  or  small,  is  adaptable  very  readily  to  an  accident 
prevention  organization.  No  new  employees  are  required  unless  it  be  in 
the  case  of  very  large  concerns  in  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  select 
some  person  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  inspection  work. 

In  any  form  of  organization  created  the  following  elements  are 
essential : 

1.  A  safety  inspector  (who  in  a  small  plant  may  perform  other 
duties).  He  should,  (a)  Inspect:  (1)  for  need  of  safeguards;  (2)  for 
installation  of  safeguards;  (3)  for  maintenance  of  safeguards;  (4)  for 
TTse  of  safeguards;  (5)  for  unsafe  practices;  (6)  for  plant  cleanliness, 
(b)  Have  charge  of  details  of  all  safety  work,  (c)  Ecceive  all  reports, 
recommendations  and  suggestions,     (d)  Keep  all  necessary  records. 

2.  A  central  committee  of  safety  composed  of  plant  superintendent 
or  his  assistant  (chairman),  safety  inspector  (secretary)  and  three  or 
more  high  grade  department  superintendents,  foremen  or  workmen, 
which  should:  (a)  Have  general  charge  and  supervision  over  safety 
work,     (b)  Pass  on  all  controverted  matters,     (c)   Gather  all  available 
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information,     (d)  Establish  standards  for  safeguards,     (e)   Promulgate 
rules  for  safe  operation,     (f)   Outline  educational  campaign. 

3-.  Workmen's  committees,  consisting  of  three  to  five  workmen, 
appointed  and  changed  periodically.  They  should:  (a)  Make  inspec- 
tions, (b)  Investigate  accidents  in  their  several  departments.  (c) 
Eender  written  reports  on  forms  provided  for  that  purpose. 

4.  Foremen. — Each  foreman  should:  (a)  Enforce  safety  rules 
adopted,  (b)  Be  held  responsible  for  the  safety  of  his  men.  (c)  Inves- 
tigate accidents,  reporting  causes  and  suggestions  for  method  of  pre- 
venting recurrence  on  forms  provided  for  that  purpose,  (d)  Make 
frequent  inspections  of  his  department,  (e)  Eender  weekly  written 
reports  on  forms  provided  for  that  purpose. 

5.  Meetings  of  Foremen. — Helcl  monthly  to  discuss  safety  matters. 

6.  Wo7-Jimen.— Each  workman  should  be  educated  and  interested 
in  safety  matters.  This  work  involves:  (a)  Instruction  of  new  men. 
(b)  Familiarizing  of  men  with  rules,  (c)  Interesting  the  men  through 
bulletin  boards,  prizes,  etc.     (d)  Discipline. 

The  foregoing  elements  of  an  organization  may  be  modified  or 
amplified  to  meet  the  needs  of  plants  of  any  size  or  peculiar  form  of 
operating  organization.  In  larger  plants,  special  committees  may 
effectively  assist  the  central  committee  in  solving  peculiar  or  intricate 
problems. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  elaborate  on  the  minute  or  details  of 
organization  that  may  be  applicable  to  different  forms  and  sizes  of 
industrial  and  transportation  enterprises.  Only  the  vital  and  essential 
items  have  been  enumerated.  » 


A  FEW  RULES  TO  INSURE  SAFETY. 

Ladders. — Ladders  should,  wherever  possible,  be  stationary;  if  mov- 
able, they  should  be  provided  with  either  sharp  points  at  the  foot,  or 
wide,  rough  surface  feet  so  as  to  prevent  slipping.  Ladders  for  use  in 
oiling  overhead  shaftings  should  be  arranged  to  hook  over  said  shafting. 

Stairways. — Stairways  should  not  be  built  at  a  sharper  angle  than 
50  degrees.  For  over  50  degrees,  ladders  should  be  used  instead.  All 
stairways  should  be  equipped  with  hand  I'ails.  Where  the  stairway  is 
not  built  next  to  a  wall  or  partition,  rails  should  be  placed  on  both  sides. 

Platforms  and  Runiv ays. —AW  elevated  walks,  runways  or  platforms, 
except  on  loading  or  unloading  side  of  platforms,  if  4  feet  or  more  from 
floor  level,  should  be  provided  with  a  guard  rail.  A  toe  board  should  be 
provided  to  prevent  material  from  falling  off. 

Passageivays—Keep  Clear.— All  passageways  and  gangways  should 
be  kept  smooth  and  in  good  repair  and  free  from  nails  or  obstructions 
over  which  persons  may  stumble  and  fall. 

Swinging  Doors— Windoivs. — All  swinging  doors  in  stairways  and 
all  doors  swinging  both  ways  in  general  passageways  should  be  provided 
for  each  section  with  double  swinging  doors.  Both  sides  of  the  doprs 
should  be  provided  with  adequate  light,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
during  the  hours  of  active  operation  in  the  department  in  which  said 
swinging  doors  are  located.  The  windows  must  be  kept  free  from  dirt 
or  other  obstruction  to  the  vision. 
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In  order  to  accommodate  boys  or  girls,  the  bottom  of  the  windows 
should  not  be  more  than  48  inches  from  the  floor.  The  size  of  the 
window  which  is  recommended  should  not  be  less  than  8  inches  by  24 
inches.  Guards  should  be  placed  over  the  windows  to  protect  the  glass 
from  being  broken  by  protruding  parts  on  trucks. 

THE  VENTILATION  PEOBLEM  IN  LAUNDEIES. 

An  unfortunate  condition  in  the  laundry  business  is  that  the  laun- 
derer  gets  his  biggest  business  during  the  hot  summer  months.  This  is 
an  unchangeable  condition  arising  from  natural  causes  and  cannot  be 
avoided.  It  is  also  true  that  during  the  summer  months  help  is  much 
scarcer  and  harder  to  get.  The  reason  being  that  in  the  summer  months 
there  is  more  activity  along  general  lines  and  consequently  a  greater 
demand  for  labor.  And  it  is  also  true  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
cost  of  living  is  much  less  than  during  the  cold  weather,  and  shortsighted 
and  careless  women  and  men  do  not  have  the  incentive  to  work  that  they 
do  when  the  thermometer  is  around  the  zero  mark.  So  that  the  labor 
market  in  general  is  more  brisk,  and  help  harder  to  get  and  quicker  to 
go  during  the  summer  months.  Every  employer  of  labor,  and  especially 
female  labor,  experiences  this  same  difficulty. 

When  the  launderer  goes  out  in  competition  for  this  labor  he  is 
handicapped  greatly  from  the  fact  that  his  workroom  is  extremely  hot. 
No  one  has  yet  devised  a  way  of  doing  laundry  work  without  generating 
a  lot  of  heat,  and  when  the  weather  outside  is  hot,  it  gets  almighty  hot 
in  the  laundry.  The  hejt,  in  my  judgment,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
launderers'  hot  weather  troubles.  If  by  some  means  he  can  make  his 
workroom  cool,  or  reasonably  cool,  he  stands  a  much  better  chance  to  get 
girls  to  work  in  it.  I  think  that  this  can  be  done  in  most  plants  and 
quite  easily  if  the  proper  ventilating  system  is  put  in  when  the  plant 
is  built. 

Doors  and  windows  in  a  laundry  ought  not  to  be  depended  on  for 
ventilation,  not  only  because  it  is  haphazard  and  irregular,  but  because 
too  much  dirt  and  dust  float  in  and  settle  about  the  plant.  The  proper 
way  is  to  conduct  the  air  into  the  laundry  through  a  channel  from  the 
outside  and  up  high  enough  to  avoid  the  dust  and  swirls  along  the 
ground.  This  would  have  to  be  forced  in  with  a  fan  and  thrown  down- 
wards at  intervals  from  the  ceiling.  These  conduits  to  convey  the  air 
into  the  building  can  be  built  into  the  ceiling  to  resemble  beams  and  are 
not  unsightly.  The  hot  air  can  be  drawn  out  by  the  ordinary  exhaust 
fan  or  better  still  taken  out  through  a  pipe  or  beam  extending  down 
the  center  of  the  ceiling  and  having  regular  openings  to  admit  the  heated 
air.  This  would  have  to  be  connected  to  a  fan  to  draw  tlie  air  out  the 
same  as  the  other  would  force  it  in. 

In  a  building  44  feet  wide  the  intakes  are  located  at  the  top  of  the 
side  walls  and  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  room.  The  outlet  for 
used  air  is  on  the  ceiling  down  the  center  of  the  room.  In  factories  and 
laundries  where  this  system  has  been  tried  it  seems  to  work  very  well, 
furnishing  an  abundance  of  clean,  fresh  air  and  making  a  cooler  work- 
room than  where  doors  and  windows  are  depended  on  to  futnish  ventila- 
tion. It  is  entirely  feasible  if  the  launderer  wishes  to  go  to  the  expense 
to  artificially  cool  the  air  as  it  goes  into  the  room  by  installing  a 
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refrigerator  s.ystem.  Tliis  would  be  done  by  crowding  the  main  large 
intake  pipe  with  coils  for  13  or  14  feet,  and  when  the  room  becomes  too 
hot  you  simply  chill  these  pipes  and  the  air  passing  through  the  icy  coils 
is  in  turn  cooled  and  thrown  into  the  laundry.  The  main  expense  to 
such  a  system  is  the  installing  and  the  purchase  of  the  refrigerating 
machine.  The  expense  for  a  workroom,  44  by  150  feet,  is  estimated  to 
run  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  expense  after  that 
would  not  be  more  than  25  to  30  cents  per  hour.  The  installation  of 
such  a  system  represents  a  considerable  sum,  but  well  worth  it  if  it 
would  solve  the  worst  of  the  launderers'  hot  weather  troubles  and  make 
his  plant  a  comfortable  place  to  work  in.  Of  course,  the  cooling  part 
would  only  have  to  be  working  during  June,  July  and  August,  as  these 
months  furnish  most  of  the  heat  troubles. 

However,  in  many  laundries  already  built  and  in  operation,  it  is 
not  practical  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  installing  such  a 
system,  especially  if  one  is  operating  in  a  rented  building.  What  can 
such  a  launderer  do  to  ventilate  his  plant?  Of  course,  it  is  assumed 
that  every  plant  has  one  or  more  exhaust  fans  located  near  the  ceiling 
to  draw  the  hot  air  out.  This  works  fairly  well  when  the  weather  is 
moderate  and  affords  tremendous  relief  compared  with  a  plant  that  is 
not  so  equipped.  There  are  a  number  of  laundries  without  exhaust  fans 
and  their  absence  is  inexcusable.  They  cost  but  little  and  may  be  in- 
stalled in  the  wall  and  belted  from  a  line  shaft.  Where  this  means  of 
ventilation  is  used,  the  air  drawn  out  by  the  exhaust  fan  is  replaced  by 
air  coming  in  from  doors  and  windows.  The  principal  objection  to  this 
system  is  that  it  creates  a  considerable  draft  and  draws  in  a  lot  of  dirt 
when  the  doors  and  windows  are  open  in  summer. 

LIGHTING  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

Manufacturers  throughout  the  State  are  "waking  up-'  to  the  value 
of  good  light  in  shops — not  only  its  economic  value,  but  especially  its 
value  in  preventing  accidents.  Those  manufacturers  who  have  the  best 
lighted  shops  are  the  most  positive  in  their  recommendation  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  good  natural  and  artificial  light. 

For  years  in  this  country  we  have  been  manufacturing  in  the  dark. 
The  average  installation  has  consisted  of  a  few  little  glow-worms  of 
lamps  hung  above  the  machines,  which  furnished  practically  no  general 
illumination.  In  many  cases  these  lights  were  without  reflectors  and 
therefore  did  not  even  light  the  machines  properly. 

Available  data  shows  that  an  efficient  lighting  system  increases  the 
output  from  2  per  cent  in  steel  mills  to  10  per  cent  in  textile  mills  and 
shoe  factories.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  industrial  plants  in  the 
United  States  have  an  annual  output  of  $20,000,000,000.  To  be  ultra- 
conservative,  we  will  say  that  there  is  a  saving  of  only  2  per  cent  in  the 
annual  output.  This  means  a  saving  of  $400,000,000.  This  enormous 
sum  represents  the  saving  on  actual  production  and  leaves  us  to  con- 
jecture what  the  saving  would  be  if  we  took  into  consideration  the 
improved  quality  of  output  and  the  saving  due  to  decrease  in  accidents. 

In  a  certain   steel  plant,  where  an   efficient  lighting  system  was 
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installed,  the  output  was  increased  more  than  10  per  cent.  Then  the 
lamps  were  taken  out  and  for  a  stated  time  the  work  was  carried  on  at 
night  with  the  old  lighting  system.  It  was  found  that  the  amount  of 
work  dropped  off  more  than.  10  per  cent.  With  the  installation  again 
of  the  new  lights,  production  increased  as  it  had  before. 

Good  lighting  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  tool — one  of  the  most 
important  tools — because  it  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  all  other  tools.  A 
factory  is  a  great  machine  through  which  a  vast  stream  of  materials  is 
moving.  These  materials  are  handled  by  many  hands,  and  if  these  hands 
are  working  in  the  dark  it  is  evident  that  the  work  must  be  impeded  and 
consequent  loss  incurred.  We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  effect 
of  eye  fatigue  on  the  workman,  impairing  his  health  and  comfort,  and 
decreasing  materially  his  efficiency.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  think  about 
the  psychological  effect  of  good  light.  There  is  no  doubt  that  good 
natural  and  artificial  light  make  for  alertness,  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment— all  of  which  at  least  makes  for  efficiency.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  good  artificial  lighting  for  two  hours  each  day  is  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  the  workmen's  wages.  This  cost  is  negligible  when 
compared  to  the  economies. 

The  value  of  light  for  safety  is  obvious.  A  number  of  large  con- 
cerns, which  have  reduced  accidents  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  testify  that 
good  general  illumination  is  indispensable  to  safety  in  shops.  It  has 
recently  been  stated  by  authorities  who  have  made  a  study  of  accidents 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  500,000  avoidable  accidents  which  occur  each  year 
in  the  United  States  are  caused  by  bad  lighting  conditions. 

INSTEUCTION  BY  EMPLOYER  ON  DANGER  OF  WORK. 

The  following  decision  should  prove  of  interest  to  a  certain  class  of 
employees.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  an  employer  to  warn  employees  of 
any  hidden  dangers  of  their  work  was  the  assertion  of  Judge  Orlady 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  sustaining  a  judgment  of 
$3,100,  obtained  by  a  woman  employed  by  the  India  Refining  Company 
to  mend  worn  and  torn  canvas  strainers  through  which  oil  had  passed. 
The  ends  of  her  fingers  became  very  sore  and  inflamed  and  her  fingers 
were  so  badly  infected  that  they  had  to  be  amputated. 

Judge  Orlady  said : 

"When  an  inexperienced  employee  is  placed  in  charge  of  dangerous 
work  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  the  employer  to  instruct  and  properly 
qualify  him  for  such  service  and  to  warn  him  of  such  dangers  as  are 
not  apparent." 

SAFETY  TOPS  ON  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS. 

Two  reproductions  of  drawings  showing  the  standard  freight  eleva- 
tor canopy  adopted  by  this  department  are  herewith  submitted. 

Design  "A"  shows  the  top  frame  of  a  small  freight  elevator  with  tlie 
screen  sections  removed.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tie  rod  facing  the 
front  of  the  car  is  set  back  not  less  than  18  inches  from  the  front,  per- 
mitting the  wire  mesh  section,  which  is  hinged  to  the  top  cross  beam,  to 
swing  upwards  in  case  of  meeting  with  an  obstruction.  The  woven  wire 
section  should  be  made  of  No.  10  wire  one  inch  mesh  to  prevent  small 
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material  from  falling  into  the  car  from  above.  Where  the  materials  are 
larger  No.  9  wire  with  an  inch  and  a  half  mesh  will  be  approved  by 
this  department. 

Attention  is  directed  to  a  source  of  many  serious  accidents  about  ele- 
vators. Design  "A"  shows  a  floor  projection.  Many  factories  and  other 
establishments  provide  a  wooden  toe  guard  or  none  at  all.     The  safest 
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Design  "A." 

method  is  suggested  here  by  screwing  a  smooth  steel  toe  guard  on  the 
projection  facing  the  elevator  cab.  The  steel  being  smooth  and  at  an 
angle  will  push  the  projecting  foot  of  the  passenger  back  in  the  car.  A 
wooden  guard  may  readily  catch  the  shoe  of  the  passenger  and  instead 
of  pushing  it  back,  has  a  tendency  to  wedge  it  between  the  floor  of  the 
car  and  building. 
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Design  ^'B"  shows  a  larger  cle\ator.  The  method  of  attaching  and 
placing  the  hinged  section  is  similar  to  the  method  shown  in  design  ''A". 
Attention  is  further  directed  to  the  ease  with  which  as  many  sections  as 
are  necessary  to  cover  the  entire  top  of  the  car,  may  be  installed. 
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Design  "B." 

"SAFETY  FIEST"  SLOGANS. 

He  who  reads  and  throws  away  may  live  to  rue  that  careless  day. 
Better  an  ounce  of  did  than  a  pound  of  going  to  do.  Personal  caution  is 
the  greatest  of  all  means  of  preventing  accidents.  Think  "safety  first" 
and  act  "safety  always."  Stop — Look— Listen.  Do  it  the  safe  way. 
Because  you  have  eternity  before  you,  do  not  plunge  into  it  to  save  a 
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minute.  Preach  "safety  first"  and  practice  what  you  preach.  Averted 
accidents  prove  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
Always  set,  think,  and  act  the  safety  example.  Let  one  accident  prevent 
another.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  First  aid  to  the  injured  is 
"safety  first".  Every  one  on  life's  highway  should  get  the  habit,  the 
good  habit,  the  right  habit,  the  "safety  first"  habit.  Avoid  accidents. 
Help  us  take  the  dent  out  of  accident  by  being  careful  all  the  time. 
"Hands  off"  sometimes  means  "fingers  on".  Keep  your  fingers  out  of 
danger — always  be  safe.  Accidents  to  yourself  or  others  are  usually 
some  one's  fault;  don't  let  them  be  your  fault.  Safety  for  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  of  the  people.  It  prevents  injuries.  Progress  is  the 
shortest  way  between  two  points.  Safety  points  the  way  and  guides  from 
danger.  The  man  who  does  not  read  good  books  has  no  advantage  over 
the  man  who  can't  read  them.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  of  the  man  who 
takes  chances.     He  is  always  in  danger. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  MAKE  EXPENDIITUEES— FOE  SAFETY 
FIRST. 

The  Avery  Company  of  Peoria,  employing  an  average  of  522  men 
spent  over  $5,000  for  guarding  dangerous  machinery  in  its  plant. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Avery  shows  how  his  insurance  was  reduced  by  taking 
precautions  to  prevent  accidents.  The  reduction  of  insurance  by  rea- 
son of  credits  allowed  for  safer  conditions,  lead  this  company  to  enter 
extensively  on  a  "safety  first"  campaign. 

How  the  system  worked  out  is  told  by  Mr.  Avery  in  the  following: 
"When  the  compensation  law  went  into  effect,  the  insurance  manual 
rate  on  our  plant  was  $3.35.  Because  of  our  dispensary  feature  we  were 
allowed  a  credit  of  49  per  cent  and  a  further  credit  of  50  per  cent  was 
granted  by  our  accepting  the  $2,000  deductive  average  clause  in  our 
insurance  policy.  When  our  insurance  contract  expired  on  the  first  of 
the  year  we  were  given  an  additional  credit  of  60  per  cent  on  the  show- 
ing made  the  first  eight  months  of  our  experience  under  the  compensa- 
tion law. 

In  other  words : 
Had  we  purchased  our  insurance  subject  to  the  manual   rate 
and  made  no  efforts  to  prevent  accidents  our  insurance  pre- 
miums for  the  year  just  ending  would  have  amounted  to....      $22,977  65 
Whereas  the  actual  cost  of  insurance  premiums  making  allow- 
ance for  the  various  credits  listed  above,  amounted  to 4,473  81 

Making  a  gross  saving  in  insurance  premiums  of $18,503  84 

From  this  amount  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Medical  Department,  including 
depreciations,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  but  not  includ- 
ing  an   item   of   $500,   for   rearranging   a    room    in 

the   factory   for   this    department    $6,264  89 

Compensation  payments  amounting   to    223  93 

Hospital   and   specialist  fees    225  50 

6,714  32 

Showing  a  net  saving  over  manual  rate  insurance  cost  of. .      $11,789  52 
The  Avery  Company  reported  a  total  of  1,769  accidents  in  1913 
and  paid  $623.92  in  compensation.     In  1914  this  firm  had  only  731 
accidents,  the  total  compensation  paid  amounting  to  $20.30. 
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This  company  issues  a  very  interesting  bulletin  with  an  analysis 
of  accidents  according  to  location  of  injury,  of  certain  causes  of  injury, 
of  percentages  of  time  loss  due  to  injuries,  of  accidents  according  to 
kind  of  injury. 

According  to  one  of  the  shop  rules  employees  receiving  injuries  of 
any  nature,  no  matter  how  small,  must  report  immediately  in  person  to 
the  dispensary  for  treatment. 

From  Deere  and  Company  of  Moline  data  was  secured  showing  ex- 
penditures for  safety  and  sanitation  in  their  factories  located  in  Illi- 
nois. This  concern  received  thorough  inspection  by  this  department" 
with  a  view  of  improving  working  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
provisions  of  the  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law." 

This  company  declined  to  state  the  amount  of  their  insurance 
premiums,  but  did  say  that  they  had  been  reduced  very  considerably. 

The  chief  engineer  of  this  company  said :  "After  looking  over  and 
comparing  the  cost  of  accidents  in  our  Illinois  factories  during  the  years 
1913  and  1914,  we  find  that  the  cost  was  reduced  approximately  33 
per  cent  per  $100  of  pay  roll  in  1914  over  1913. 

"It  cannot,  however,  be  concluded  that  the  reduction  was  due  entirely 
to  the  greater  installation  of  safety  devices.  Purely  as  a  matter  of 
opinion  I  may  state  that  perhaps  15  per  cent  of  the  reduction  in  acci- 
dent costs  was  due  to  the  completer  installation  of  safety  devices  and 
education  of  men  in  that  direction." 

The  following  compilation  shows  the  expenditures  this  company 
made  in  order  to  comply  with  law  and  to  secure  better  and  safer  work- 
ing conditions  in  its  plants: 


Safe 
guards, 
educa- 
tional 
work,  etc. 

Wash 
rooms. 

VentUa- 
tion. 

First 

aid 

rooms. 

Safety 
inspec- 
tion. 

Total. 

Plow  works  Moline 

$34, 600 
3,616 
2,276 
6,724 
952 
3,000 
1,000 

$10, 500 

800 

3,000 

3,000 
22,  500 
7,500 

$30,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,500 
9,000 
'300 
1,500 

$1,200 
'300 
I    00 
300 
300 
400 
250 

$3,600 
720 
1,260 
1,080 
1,000 
1,080 
360 

$79,900  00 
7, 436  00 

Wagon  works,  Moline  

Planter  works,  East  Moline 

8, 136  00 
9,604  00 
14, 252  00 
27, 280  00 
10,610  00 

Malleable  iron  works,  East  Moline. . . . 
Harvester  department,  East  Moline. . 
Grey  iron  foundry,  East  Moline 

Expended  for  three  years 

$52, 168 

$47, 300 

$45, 500 

$3,150 

$9,100 

$157, 218  00 

The  Eoot  and  Van  Devort  Company,  of  Moline,  provided  safe- 
guards costing  $5,272,  This  plant  employs  an  average  of  400  men. 
They  report  that  the  decrease  in  insurance  cost  was  very  material. 

The  Stover  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Freeport,  reports  an 
expenditure  of  $1,364.30  for  safeguards.  The  average  number  of  men 
employed  in  their  plant  is  387.  Not  only  has  the  insurance  cost  of  this 
firm  been  greatly  reduced,  but  accidents  have  materially  decreased. 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  Company  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
will  have  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,  when  all  orders  for 
safeguards  and  sanitation  have  been  completed.  The  plant  employs  an 
average  of  1,400  men.  The  claim  is  made  by  this  company  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  safety  work  must  be  accomplished  through  organization 
and  one-third  by  means  of  guards,     A  year's  total  number  of  accidents 
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showed  that  one-third  could  have  been  prevented  by  use  of  guards,  while 
two-thirds  were  chargeable  to  and  correctable  by  executive  or  adminis- 
trative orders  and  cooperation.  In  other  words  organization  must  be 
accomplished  by  reason  of  obedience  of  orders  and  discipline.  Out  of 
249  accidents  111  men  lost  time  amounting  to  6,826  hours,  while  during 
the  preceding  5'ear  153  men  lost  time  aggregating  14,788  hours  out  of 
a  total  of  331  accidents. 


ILLUSTEATIONS. 

A  number  of  photographs  have  been  reproduced  showing  the  method 
of  guarding  which  has  been  employed  on  various  dangerous  machines 
and  machinery  parts.  The  guards  were  installed  upon  orders  from  this 
department. 

Tenon  Machine.  Illustration  shows  suction  system  to  carry  off 
shavings.    Countershafts  and  belts  are  inclosed  by  wire  mesh  guard. 

Small  surface  planer,  which  is  equipped  with  suction  system  to 
remove  fine  particles  and  shavings.  All  belts  and  pulleys  are  enclosed 
by  guards. 

Band  saw,  both  wheels  of  which  are  enclosed.  Saw  blade  guarded 
at  point  of  work.  Note  suction  system  to  remove  fine  particles  and 
shavings. 

Platform  on  balcony  properly  equipped  with  toe  boards,  which  is 
designed  to  prevent  tools  or  materials  from  rolling  off  and  injuring 
someone  standing  in  space  below. 


This  photograph  ilhistrates  toe  board  around  platform   to  prevent  tools  or  materials  from  falling  into 

lower  room. 
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Small  surface  planer.     All  belts  and  pulleys   guarded,   equipped   with  suction  system   to  remove 

shavings. 


Tenon  machine.      Suction  device  to  carry  off  shavings;  countershafts  and  belts  enclosed. 
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GUARD  FOR  BAND  SAW. 

This  photograph  shows  the  method  of  guarding  a  band  saw.  The  lower  wheel  is  covered  with  ex- 
panded metal  and  the  upper  wheel  with  perforated  metal  fastened  to  the  spokes.  The  vertical  rods 
held  on  either  side  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  band  saw  are  to  prevent  the  operator  from  accidentally 
running  his  hand  against  the  saw.    Similar  rods  are  shown  on  the  jig  saw  in  the  oackground . 


A  GUIDE  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  SECUEING  SAFETY  AND  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  BASED  UPON  THE  EN- 
FOECEMENT  OF  THE  HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 
LAW. 

The  inspector  must  endeavor  to  meet  the  manager  of  a  plant  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  present  his  card  and  credentials,  if  necessary,  state 
the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  the  plant  and  request  that  the  man  best 
acquainted  with  the  factory  be  delegated  to  accompany  him  on  his  tour 
of  inspection.  This  is  very  important.  If  the  inspeptor  makes  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  safeguard  on  a  machine  or  part  of  a  machine  and  the 
recommendation  seems  unreasonable  to  the  firm,  the  inspector  has  a 
chance  to  explain,  why  the  recommendation  is  made,  and  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  will  be  saved  between  this  department  and  the  firm.  In 
many  cases  the  necessity  of  a  return  visit  by  an  inspector  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  orders  given  will  be  dispensed  with. 

When  ordering  a  safeguard  on  a  machine  the  inspector  must  first 
study  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  on  the  machine ;  the  process  of  oper- 
ating the  machine  and  the  number  of  changes  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  in  order  to  accommodate  the  machine  to  the  different  kinds  of 
work.  No  safeguard  should  be  ordered  unless  it  is  certain  that  it  will 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  machine.  Every  safeguard  must  be 
practical.  Mechanical  good  judgment  in  regard  to  this  point  will  help 
to  offset  the  complaints  of  employees  that  such  guards  as  have  been 
ordered  are  so  unhandy  that  they  interfere  with  the  normal  productivity 
of  the  machine. 

A  case  in  point,  where  an  order  for  a  certain  guard  was  the  cause 
for  the  removal  of  the  same  and  the  use  of  the  machine  without  proper 
protection.  In  a  certain  plant  a  combination  neck  yoke  and  single  tree 
machine  on  which  two  cylinders  were  used,  one  for  single  trees  and  one 
for  neck  yokes  was  the  subject  of  the  inspector's  work.  Every  time  the 
cylinders  were  changed  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  safeguards  from 
the  belts,  pulleys  and  knives.  The  guards  were  fastened  on  with  bolts, 
through  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  all  the  bolts  had  to  be  taken  out, 
and  the  guards  laid  on  the  floor  before  the  cylinder  could  be  removed. 

It  took  more  time  to  remove  the  guards  than  it  did  to  change  the 
cylinders;  therefore  the  guards  were  left  off.  Upon  investigation  the 
inspector  found  that  the  guards  could  be  installed  by  the  use  of  hinges, 
and  could  be  removed  and  replaced  by  just  one  operation,  at  the  same 
time  not  taking  away  the  effectiveness  of  the  guard ;  also  by  the  use  of 
hinges  the  guards  were  fully  as  effective  as  before. 

The  inspector  is  obliged  to  visit  every  room  of  the  factory  regard- 
less of  whether  machinery  is  in  operation.  Sometimes  he  may  neglect 
going  into  a  room,  depending  upon  the  information  of  the  person  with 
him  that  no  machinery  is  located  in  that  room.  How  negligent  an 
assumption  of  this  kind  is,  will  be  shown  by  an  actual  occurrance.  In 
a  brewery  a  certain  room  had  been  abandoned  and  all  the  machinery  had 
been  removed,  except  the  shafting  and  a  broken  sprocket  wheel  remain- 
ing on  the  shafting.  This  shafting  was  the  main  shafting  and  had  to 
run  when  the  machinery  in  the  other  rooms  was  operated.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  oiler  to  go  to.  the  abandoned  room  to  oil  the  bearings  on 
the  shafting.  Subsequently  the  oiler  became  entangled  in  the  sprocket 
wheel  and  was  found  revolving  around  the  shafting  which  caused  his 
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death.  This  will  clearly  emphasize  the  importance  for  an  inspector's 
visit  to  all  rooms  or  buildings,  whether  the  machinery  in  them  be  in 
operation  or  not. 

Elevators  in  all  buildings,  whether  passenger  or  freight,  should  have 
a  most  thorough  inspection  for  safety ;  such  as  safety  stop  devices,  inter- 
locking systems  on  doors,  and  automatic  gates.  All  sides  of  elevator 
cabs,  not  used  for  entrances,  should  be  enclosed  to  the  height  of  at  least 
6  feet,  all  automatic  gates  when  installed  nearer  than  1  foot  of  the 
passing  cab,  should  be  at  least  6  feet  high,  and  extend  to  the  floor.  The 
top  of  the  elevator  cab  should  be  covered  with  a  heavy  wire  mesh  guard, 
such  as  is  required  according  to  specifications  of  copy  of  blue  print, 
reproduced  on  pages  115  and  116.  This  overhead  guard  should  be  hinged 
not  less  than  18  inches  from  the  front  and  for' the  average  purpose 
should  be  constructed  of  No.  10  wire  with  a  1-inch  mesh.  For 
extraordinary  purposes  the  department  will  specify  the  proper  size  of 
mesh  and  weight  of  wire  to  meet  the  demands  surrounding  the  elevator. 

The  following  instance  illustrates  the  necessity  of  very  careful 
inspections  of  elevators.  A  boy,  15  years  old,  was  caught  in  an  elevator 
of  a  building  occupied  by  a  telephone  company  in  Chicago.  The  boy 
was  about  12  feet  from  the  elevator,  when  the  cab  started  to  descend. 
Upon  seeing  the  car  start  down,  the  boy  ran  and  forced  himself  through 
the  doors  boarding  the  descending  elevator.  In  so  doing  he  was  caught 
between  the  floor  and  the  top  of  the  elevator,  and  was  crushed  to  death. 
In  another  case  a  man  was  caught  between  the  guarded  top  of  a  cab  on 
a  freight  elevator  while  trying  to  step  off  the  moving  elevator,  which  a 
fellow  employee  on  the  floor  below  wanted  to  make  use  of  in  a  hurry. 
The  fault  of  the  guard  on  this  elevator  was  that  the  guard  over  the  top 
of  the  cab  was  not  hinged  so  as  to  fold  back,  but  was  made  in  one  solid 
piece  and  therefore  injured  the  man. 

A  report  issued  from  the  office  of  the  coroner  of  Cook  County, 
covering  conditions  existing  in  our  own  city  of  Chicago,  shows  that 
during  the  past  35  months  ending,  October  31,  1914,  118  fatal  accidents 
on  elevators,  both  freight  and  passenger,  occurred ;  almost  if  not  wholly 
due  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  passengers,  the  report  says,  or  to  the  extra 
rush  of  elevator  operators  to  "make  time" ;  all  of  which  could  have  been 
prevented,  if  proper  mechanical  requirement  had  been  applied  to  the 
elevator  cars  and  doors.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  118 
fatalities  have  no  reference  to  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  serious  and 
minor  accidents,  of  which  there  are  no  record  on  which  to  base  reports. 

Of  the  fatal  accidents  referred  to,  50  occurred  on  freight  elevators, 
on  which  passengers  are  not  supposed  to  be  carried ;  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  54  persons  were  deprived  of  their  lives,  and  that  without 
reference  to  the  sorrow  and  suffering  in  the  homes  of  these  victims,  many 
of  whom  might  have  been  spared  and  living  today  had  the  proper  and 
comparatively  effective  precautions  been  taken  to  guard  against  such 
occurrences. 

It  seems  that  it  is  strongly  bordering  on  criminality  for  such  a 
condition  of  laxness  to  exist,  when  there  are  mechanical  devices  which 
can  be  economically  applied  to  elevators  which  will  adequately  obviate 
the  possibility  of  such  accidents. 

The  projecting  ends  of  shafting,  no  matter  where  the  location,  on 
the  ceiling  or  on  the  floor,  are  very  dangerous,  and  should  be  cut  off 
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flush  with  bearings,  or  otherwise  properly  guarded.  For  illustration :  In 
one  of  our  large  manufacturing  firms  at  Bradley,  111.,  an  electrician  was 
repairing  some  wiring  on  the  ceiling  and  leaned  against  the  projecting 
end  of  some  shafting.  His  clothes  were  caught  in  the  shaft,  winding 
them  off  his  body,  twisting  his  arm  around  and  pulling  it  out  at  the 
shoulder.  As  he  dropped  to  the  floor,  his  arm  remained  on  the  whirling 
shaft  in  portions  of  clothing. 

Shaft  couplings  with  exposed  projecting  bolts  are  very  dangerous, 
regardless  of  location,  and  the  shaft  couplings  made  in  two  halves  with 
depression  for  head  and  tap  of  the  bolts  in  order  to  clamp  them  together 
form  extreme  danger  points  and  should  be  guarded  with  a  smooth  metal 
band  around  them.  To  illustrate  the  danger  of  exposed  couplings  an 
instance  is  cited  which  happened  in  one  of  our  large  manufacturing 
firms  in  East  Moline,  111.  An  employee  was  caught  on  a  coupling  with 
depression.  While  endeavoring  to  put  a  bolt  on  a  pulley  he  was  drawn 
against  the  coupling  and  the  bolts  caught  in  his  clothes,  winding  him 
around  the  shaft,  receiving  cuts  from  his  right  nipple  to  the  anus,  and 
tearing  his  left  testicle  out  entirely.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  all 
projections  on  shafting  or  machinery  should  be  properly  guarded. 

An  inspector,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties,  often  meets  with 
incidents  of  remarkable  human  interest.  In  making  an  inspection  in  a 
foundry  in  one  of  the  Illinois  towns,  the  superintendent  accompanied 
the  inspector  through  the  plant,  making  numerous  objections  to  the 
inspector's  recommendations  for  safety  appliances.  Upon  entering  the 
machine  shop  of  the  foundry  the  inspector  found  a  long  shaft  coupling 
on  the  line  shaft  about  12  feet  from  the  floor  and  about  2  feet  from  the 
ceiling  with  eight  projecting  set  screws  in  it.  The  inspector  turned  to 
instruct  his  guide  with  reference  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 
coupling  when  he  noticed  tears  in  his  companion's  eyes.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  plant  turned  to  the  inspector  and  said:  "Don't  pay  any 
attention  to  me.  Just  a  year  ago  my  son,  whom  I  was  bringing  up  to  be 
manager  of  this  plant,  was  killed  on  that  coupling."  Just  think,  that 
same  coupling  had  been  left  unguarded  for  a  whole  year!  Was  it  for 
some  other  son,  just  as  dear,  to  climb  a  ladder  and  oil  the  shafting  or  to 
adjust  the  belt,  when  perhaps  he  too  would  meet  the  same  fate? 

Exposed  gearing  is  a  hazard  point  of  the  worst  kind  at  all  times 
and  must  be  covered.  It  is  just  as  essential  to  guard  the  spokes  of  the 
gear  as  the  teeth.  All  fly  wheels  should  be  enclosed  or  guarded  with  a 
disc  covering  the  spokes  of  same.  All  belts  and  pulleys  should  be  prop- 
erly enclosed  and  where  wire  or  metal  lacing  is  used,  the  belt  should  be 
covered  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  6  feet.  An  employee  coming  in 
contact  with  the  belt  may  get  his  hand  scratched  by  the  metal  or  wire 
lacing  which  at  the  time  seems  of  so  slight  importance  that  the  wound 
is  neglected.  In  many  of  such  cases  blood  poisoning  sets  in  and  results 
in  amputation  of  the  hand  to  save  the  life.  As  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  similar  description  have  been  brought  to  our  notice,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  careful  safe  guarding  of  belts  when  wire  lacing  is  used. 

Set  screws  are  among  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
shop  equipment,  wherever  located,  and  should  be  removed,  countersunk 
or  otherwise  properly  guarded  on  all  revolving  parts  of  shafting  and 
machinery.    Often,  when  calling  the  attention  to  a  set  screw  or  to  other 
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dangerous  parts,  the  employer  will  say:  "Why,  that  is  ridiculous;  no  one 
is  allowed  to  go  up  there."  But  the  fact  remains  that  thousands  of  cases 
happen  every  year  where  serious  injuries  or  death  have  resulted  from 
accidents  around  machinery  located  in  and  out  of  the  place.  In  making 
an  inspection  of  a  cement  mill  down  State,  the  inspector  ordered  the 
large  bevel  gear  on  the  crusher  mills  guarded  and  the  superintendent 
informed  him  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  oil  the  crusher  while  it  was  in 
operation.  The  gears  were  up  about  7  feet  from  the  floor.  The  building 
contained  about  16  or  20  mills.  While  inspecting  down  the  line  and 
coming  to  the  eighth  mill,  the  inspector  found  an  employee  sitting  on 
the  top  of  the  mill,  pouring  oil  in  the  bearing  to  prevent  it  from  running 
hot.    The  man  w^as  trying  to  cool  it  off  without  stopping  the  mill. 

The  numerous  dangerous  parts  about  machines,  the  many  dangerous 
places  about  a  factory  or  building  and  the  multiplicity  of  machinery, 
compels  the  reviewing  of  them  in  this  article.  But  attention  can  be 
called  only  to  some  of  the  most  important  groups.  All  exposed  set 
screws  and  gearing  regardless  of  the  location,  should  be  properly  guarded. 
All  belts  and  pulleys  running  below  ample  head  room  should  be  put  in 
safe  condition  and  all  belts  6  inches  wide  or  over,  running  overhead, 
should  have  a  substantial  guard  underneath.  The  guard  should  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  enough  to  remain  in  tact  in  case  of  the  belt  breaking, 
otherwise  the  falling  belt  would  be  a  serious  danger  to  all  employees.  All 
pulleys  located  near  oil  boxes  should  be  guarded  on  the  side  next  to  the 
bearing.  Of  course,  if  it  is  below  ample  head  room  the  pulleys  should 
be  properly  enclosed  on  both  sides.  All  shafting  running  below  ample 
head  room  and  running  over  passageways  should  be  enclosed  at  the  point 
where  employees  pass  under  same,  and  if  employees  work  along  or  near 
same,  should  be  entirely  boxed  in.  All  power  driven  machinery  is  dan- 
gerous and  should  be  considered  so,  including  all  saws,  planers,  wood 
shapers,  jointers  and  sand  paper  machines,  iron  mangles,  emery  wheels 
and  the  threaded  end  of  shafting  on  same,  ovens,  furnaces,  forges,  rollers 
of  metal,  all  projections  on  moving  parts,  all  drums,  cogs,  gearing,  belt- 
ing, shafting,  tables,  fly  wheels,  flying  shuttles  and  hydro-extractors,  all 
laundry  machinery,  mill  gearing,  and  machinery  of  every  description, 
vats  or  pans  and  all  receptacles  containing  molten  metal  or  hot  or 
corrosive  fluids,  elevators,  stairways,  improper  stair  treads,  holes  in 
floors,  blocked  passageways,  material  on  floor  near  machines,  machines 
installed  too  close  together.  It  is  necessary  always  to  have  clear  passage- 
ways, and  clear  and  proper  space  between  machines.  Openings  in  planer 
beds  under  carriages  have  caused  the  loss  of  a  number  of  arms,  because 
of  the  habit  of  using  the  openings  for  tool  boxes,  and  in  one  instance 
a  man  was  killed  by  reaching  for  his  dinner  bucket  while  the  machine 
was  in  operation,  his  head  being  caught  between  the  carriage  and  cross 
pins  in  the  bed  of  the  planer.  A  great  many  limbs  have  been  cut  off 
by  employees  kicking  the  carriage,  and  letting  their  feet  slip  off  into 
the  openings.  All  sprocket  and  chain  drives  should  be  properly  en- 
closed; punch  and  stamping  presses  must  be  properly  and  effectively 
guarded  at  point  of  work. 

To  describe  adequately  all  the  different  machines  and  dangerous 
parts  with  which  the  inspector  must  come  in  contact  and  upon  which  ho 
makes  recommendations  for  safety  appliances,  would  result  in  the  com- 
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pilation  of  a  larger  book  than  is  at  present  intended.  An  endeavor  will 
be  made,  however,  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  different  places  which  call 
for  some  recommendation  different  from  the  others:  Flour  mills,  grain 
elevators,  cement  mills,  stone  quarries,  railroad  shops,  machine  shops, 
boiler  shops,  rolling  mills,  steel  mills,  smelters,  glass  factories,  foundries, 
brick  yards,  wire  mills,  knitting  mills,  watch  factories,  plow  factories, 
woodworking  establishments  (where  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  work 
is  done),  laundries,  garment  shops,  ice  cream  factories,  slaughter  houses, 
stock  yards,  breweries,  distilleries,  sugar  refiners,  starch  mills,  bake  shops, 
candy  factories  and  mercantile  establishments. 

POWER   DISENGAGING   DEVICES. 

Where  the  machinery  is  arranged  in  groups,  rooms,  or  departments, 
and  is  supplied  with  power  through  the  use  of  main  or  line  shafts,  and 
the  prime  mover  is  located  outside  the  group,  room  or  department,  the 
power  receiving  wheel  of  such  main  or  line  shaft  shall,  wherever  possible, 
be  provided  with  a  friction  clutch  or  other  effective  power  disengaging 
device  installed  on  engine.  Adequate  means  for  operating  same  must 
be  installed  within  the  confines  of  such  group,  room  or  department  and 
within  easy  reach  of  the  employees  or  operators  affected,  so  that  all 
machines,  shafting,  and  other  transmission  machinery  within  such  group, 
room,  or  department  can  be  simultaneously  and  instantaneously  shut 
down. 

The  clutch  is  a  very  dangerous  power  disengaging  device  in  some 
cases.  If  the  load  on  your  engine  is  light,  it  will  work  very  satisfactory, 
but  if  you  install  a  clutch  on  the  power  receiving  wheel,  the  load  being 
of  the  capacity  of  your  engine,  and,  should  it  become  necessary  to  throw 
out  the  clutch  by  releasing  the  engine  of  the  load  suddenly,  you  are  apt 
to  jump  your  engine  off  its  foundation,  causing  the  fly  wheel  to  go  to 
pieces  and  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  with  probably  loss  of  life.  There 
are  some  places  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  friction  clutches  at  all, 
such  as  flour  mills,  grain  elevators  and  in  such  plants  where  the  entire 
load  would  be  on  the  main  clutch.  In  establishments  where  large  quan- 
tities of  dust  accumulate,  the  clutch  may  become  heated,  causing  a  fire 
risk  and  may  even  cause  a  dust  explosion. 

The  automatic  power  disengaging  device  arranged  for  proper  dis- 
tribution among  the  machinery  in  each  room  or  department,  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  employees,  has  been  proven  to  be  a  success.  A  case 
in  point  will  illustrate:  An  inspection  was  made  in  a  large  factory  in 
Moline,  where  it  was  possible  to  shut  off  the  engine  from  the  fourth  story 
and  "kill"  the  machinery  within  20  seconds.  In  another  factory,  in 
Decatur,  the  machinery  was  stopped  in  21  seconds.  There  are  a  number 
of  plants  having  automatic  devices  which  will  not  injure  the  engine,  for 
if  the  load  of  the  factory  is  left  on  it  helps  to  make  a  quick  shut  down, 
which  is  very  essential  in  case  of  accidents. 

MEANS    OF   EGRESS. 

In  all  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  and  workshops, 
sufficient  and  reasonable  means  of  escape  should  be  provided,  i^umerous 
exits  should  be  available  and  all  passageways  and  entrances  to  escapes 
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sliould  be  kept  free  from  auy  obstruction  at  all  times.  Exits  should  be 
plainly  marked  as  such.  All  doors  used  by  employees  as  entrances  to 
and  exits  from  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop 
of  a  height  of  two  stories  or  over  should  open  outward,  slide  or  roll,  and 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  and  immediately  opened  from 
within  in  case  of  fire  or  other  emergency.  All  stairways  should  be 
equipped  with  a  .substantial  hand  rail  and  the  treads  on  all  stairways 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  furnish  a  firm  and  safe  foothold.  Rooms 
and  passageways  in  factories  should  be  adequately  lighted.  The  lights 
should  remain  burning  in  all  main  passageways,  main  hallways,  at  all 
stair  landings  and  in  front  of  all  passenger  or  freight  elevators,  upon 
the  entrance  floors  and  upon  the  other  floors,  on  every  work  day  of  the 
year  from  the  time  the  building  is  opened  for  use  until  the  time  when  it 
is  closed,  except  at  such  times  when  the  influx  or  natural  light  makes 
artificial  lighting  unnecessary.  Artificial  lighting  must  be  provided  by 
the  owner  or  lessee.  No  floor  should  be  overloaded  with  machinery  or 
other  material,  so  as  to  cause  serious  risk  to  or  endanger  the  life  or  limbs 
of  the  employees.  A  load  in  excess  of  the  safe  sustaining  power  of  the 
floors  and  walls  is  not  permitted. 

COMFORT   OF    THE    EMPLOYEES. 

Every  employer  of  female  help  in  factories,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, mills  or  work  shops,  must  provide  an  adequate  number  of  seats 
which  he  must  permit  such  help  to  use  at  such  times  when  such  use 
would  not  actually  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
such  employees.  Where  practicable,  such  seats  should  be  made  a  perma- 
nent fixture,  but  may  be  so  constructed  or  adjusted,  that  when  the  seats 
are  not  in  use  they  will  not  cause  an  obstruction  to  such  female  employees 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

WATER   CLOSETS    AND   DRESSING   ROOMS. 

Wherever  both  males  and  females  are  employed,  separate  water 
closets  plainly  marked  for  each  should  be  provided.  Water  closets  must 
be  of  approved  type,  properly  enclosed,  clean  and  sanitary  at  all  times. 
The  water  closets,  or  privies,  wherever  practicable,  must  have  direct 
ventilation  with  the  outside  air;  where  it  is  impracticable  to  locate  the 
closets  or  privies  so  as  to  have  direct  ventilation  with  the  outside  air, 
they  should  be  properly  'enclosed  and  effectively  disinfected,  separately 
ventilated,  and  should  be  properly  lighted  by  artificial  light,  except 
where  the  influx  of  natural  light  makes  artificial  light  unnecessary. 
Where  the  labor  performed  by  the  employees  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  a  change  of  clothing  necessary,  sanitary  and  suitable  dressing  rooms 
must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  employees.  Washing  facilities  for 
each  sex  must  be  provided. 

VENTILATION. 

Inspectors  must  ascertain  the  cubical  measurements  of  all  work- 
rooms. Under  section  11  of  the  law,  each  employee  is  entitled  to  500 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  a  room,  where  the  window  area  is  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  the  floor  space  area.    When  windows  are  closed  artificial  means 
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of  ventilation  to  supply  at  least  1,500  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour 
for  each  person  emp]o3'ed  must  be  provided  and  if  the  room  contains 
window  area  of  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  floor  space  and  less  than 
500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  person  employed,  artificial  means 
of  ventilation  that  will  supply  1,800  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  for 
each  person  employed  must  be  provided;  and  if  the  room  contains  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  floor  area  and  less  than  500  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  for  each  person  employed,  artificial  means  of  ventilation  with  a 
supply  of  1,800  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour,  the  year  around  to 
each  person  employed  must  be  provided.  Wherever  poisonous  or  noxious 
fumes  exist,  or  gases  arise  in  process  of  manufacture,  or  where  dust  of 
a  character  injurious  to  the  health  of  employees  is  created  in  any 
factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop,  such  fumes,  gases 
or  dust  must  be  removed  and  disposed  of  at  least  once  each  day,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  not  cause  a  nuisance,  and  all  cleaning  shall  be  done 
as  far  as  possible  outside  of  working  hours. 

The  following  official  order  illustrates  the  numerous  corrections  of 
unsafe  conditions  in  one  plant  after  a  visit  of  our  inspectors : 

COPY  OF  AN  OFFICIAL  ORDEE  ISSUED  AFTER  AN  INSPEC- 
TION ACCORDING  TO  THE  "HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND 
COMFORT   LAW.'' 

Building  B    (1) — Outside. 
Properly  enclose  bottom  wheel  on  wheel  elevator. 

Building  B — First  Floor. 

Properly  guard  both  sides  of  swing  saw  behind  table. 
Properly  provide  handle  on  switch  to  motor  driving  swing  saw. 
Fuse  and  switch  box  on  south  side  of  elevator  must  be  enclosed. 

Building  B   (1). 

Install  automatic  gates  at  all  entrances  to  elevator,  not  already  equipped. 
And  some  of  the  gates  now  installed  are  not  working  and  must  be  put  in 
proper  condition  at  once. 

Sixth  Floor — Building  B   (1). 

Maintain  a  passageway  on  north  side  of  elevator  east  to  west  end  of 
building. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gear  on  elevator  machinery. 

Building  B. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  to  lowering  spiral 
machinery. 

Install  a  power  cut-out  switch  in  machinery  room  to  spiral  conveyor. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  counter-shafts,  belts  and  pulleys 
operating  inclined  elevator. 

Properly  enclose  coupling  on  shafting  to  motor. 

Building  B   (1) — Second  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  belts,  pulleys  and  fly  wheel  on  print- 
ing press. 
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Gexeral  Okdf.rs  ox  Buildixg  B  ami  B   (1). 

Install  automatic  gates  at  all  entrances  to  elevators  not  now  so  equipped, 
and  keep  same  in  good  working  condition  at  all  times. 

Install  adequate  fire-escapes  on  buildings  B  and  B   (1). 

Maintain  a  clear  passageway  on  both  sides  of  each  floor  of  these  build- 
ings. 

Buir-nixo  A  (1) — First  Floor  Saw  Grixdixc,  Room. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  en  grinder  No.  38G. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  knife  grinder  No.  387. 

Also  properly  guard  openings  in  bed  under  carriage  of  same. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  counter  shaft  on  floor,  also  install 
belt  shifter  on  belt  to  saw  grinder  No.  388. 

Properly  enclose  drive  belt  and  motor  No.  62. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  and  install  belt  shifter  on  belt  to  saw 
grinder  No.  1429. 

Install  hand  rail  on  stairway  leading  from  saw  filing  room  to  basement. 

Basement  Building  A   (1). 

Properly  enclose  all  belts,  pulleys  and  shafting  running  below  ample 
head  room. 

BuiLoixG  A   (2)   Basemext — Wood  Shop. 

Remove  countersink  or  otherwise  properly  guard  exposed  projecting  set 
screws  in  chucks  on  boring  machine  No.  376. 

Install  belt  shifter  within  easy  reach  of  operator  on  sand  drum  No.  580, 
and  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  same. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  disc  sander  No.  271. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  neck  yoke  machine  No.  569.  Also  con- 
nect suction  blow  system  to  neck  yoke  machine  to  carry  away  all  dust  and 
refuse  from  same. 

Extend  guard  to  cover  pulleys  on-  right  side  of  sticker  machine  No.  576. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gear  on  multiple  drill  No.  400. 

Properly  enclose  feed  wheel  on  rip  saw  No.  577. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  and  repair  saw  guard  on  pole  cut-off 
saw  No.  585. 

Install  automatic  gates  at  entrances  to  elevator  and  install  an  adequate 
cover  over  top  of  elevator  cab. 

The  ends  of  cover  guard  near  entrances  to  elevator  should  be  hinged  at 
least  2  feet  back  to  permit  it  to  turn  up  in  case  of  accident. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  over  cut-off  saw  No.  1487.  Also  connect  saw 
with  suction  blower  system. 

Remove  countersink  or  otherwise  guard  all  projecting  set  screws  in 
chucks  in  drill  No.  383. 

Buildixg  X   (2) — Basement  Wood  Department. 

Properly  enclose  drive  belts  and  pulleys  and  remove  countersink  or 
otherwise  guard  projecting  set  screws  on  chucks  on  boring  machines  Nos. 
371,  372  and  373. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  saw  No.  364. 

Properly  enclose  top  and  bottom  wheels,  belts  and  pulleys  on  band  saw 
No.  1428. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  machine  No.  365. 

Properly  enclose  belts  pulleys  and  counter-shaft  to  sander  No.  581. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  and  sander  No.  583.  Also  install  belt 
shifter  on  belt  to  same  within  easy  reach  of  operator. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  sander  No.  582. 

Properly  guard  exposed  projecting  end  of  shafting  on  necking  machine 
No.  567. 

—9  F 
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Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  feed  wheel  on  self-feed  rip  saw. 

Install  safety  chain  on  swing  saw  No.  690. 

Install  an  adequate  saw  guard  over  saw  and  properly  enclose  belts  and 
pulleys  on  rip  saw  No.  378. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  turning  machine  No.  382. 

Properly  guard  saws,  bit  heads,  belts  and  pulleys  on  tenon  machine  No. 
366. 

Properly  enclose  main  drive  belt,  projecting  shaft  on  motor  and  motor 
on  floor. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys,  and  remove  countersink  or  otherwise 
guard  projecting  set  screws  in  chucks  on  boring  machine  No.  370. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  on  joiner  No.  37.  Also  install  an  ade- 
quate over-knife  to  same. 

Second  Flock — Buildixg  A   (2). 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys,  end  of  shaft,  sprocket  and  chain  drive  on 
paint  bit  No.  174. 

Properly  enclose  counter  weights  to  elevator  on  this  floor. 
Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  grind  stone  No.  385. 
Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  emery  stand  No.  345. 
•Properly  enclose  clutch  on  counter-shaft  to  varnish  dip. 
Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  No.  538. 

Building  X  (2) — Second  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheels  on  harrow  tooth  bull  dozer  No.  384. 
Fire  doors  over  stairv/ays  must  be  equipped  with  fire  cable  instead  of 
window  cord  or  install  rollers  for  cords  to  work  over  edge  of  doors. 

Building  A  (2) — Third  Fix)or. 
Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  counter  shaft  on  floor  to  red  dip. 

Building  C — Eighth  Floor — Testing  Room. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  grinder  No.  1287. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys,  and  install  adequate  guard  over  emery 
wheels. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  press  No.  86. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  hack  saw  No.  499. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  and  fly  wheel  on  pressure  No.  1382. 

Replace  all  gear  guard  and  belt  guards  that  have  been  taken  off  and  laid 
aside  in  this  department. 

Building  C — Fourth  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  thread  cutter  No.  1272. 
Properly  enclose  all  belts  and  pulleys  on  drills  Nos.  1126,  1043  and  1048. 
Properly  enclose  drive  belt  to  bull  dozer  No.  348.     Also  extend  guard  to 
height  of  fly  wheels  on  same. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  to  dip  tank  No.  1157. 

Properly  enclose  belt,  pulley  and  countershaft  to  new  horizontal  riveter. 

BaiLDiNG  C — Second  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  motor  on  floor  and  main  drive  belt. 

Properly  enclose  gears  on  drill  No.  325. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  press  No.  1065. 

Building  C — First  Floor. 
Install  automatic  gate  at  entrance  to  west  elevator. 
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Building  C — Basement. 

Install  automatic  gates  at  entrances  to  east  and  west  elevators. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  header  rolls  No.  1318. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  and  projecting  shaft  on  shear  No.  808. 

Install  an  adequate  and  effective  safe-guard  at  point  of  work  on  all 
punch  and  stamping  presses  where  practicable. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheels  on  press  No.  1293. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  gear  on  rolls  No.  829. 

Extend  guard  to  cover  fly  wheels  on  shear  No.  495. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheel  and  belt  on  punch  No.  1307. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheels  on  punchers  Nos.  1071  and  1072. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheels  and  belt  on  punch  No.  1308. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys,  bevel  gear  and  countershaft  on  floor  on 
drill  press  No.  1045. 

There  must  be  another  means  provided  as  exit  from  this  basement  in 
south  end  or  near  south  end  in  alley  between  buildings. 

Building  B — Second  Floor  Carpenter  Shop. 

Install  a  more  adequate  guard  over  knives  to  planer.  Also  properly 
enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  same. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  joiner  No.  276. 
Extend  guard  to  properly  enclose  belt  to  band  saw. 
Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  grind  stone. 
Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  press  No.  538. 

Building  D — Third  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  press  No.  744. 
Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  shaper  No.  279. 
Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  emery  stand  No.  1518. 
Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys     on  hack  saw  No.  747. 
Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  on  drill  press  No.  993. 
Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  jig  saw  No.  163. 
Properly  enclose  motor  on  floor  and  main  drive  belt  to  same. 
Properly  enclose  back  gears  on  turning  lathe  No.  290. 

Building  D — First  Floor  Beam  Department. 

Properly  enclose  gear  on  drill  No.  25. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  countershaft  on  machines  No.  1531. 
Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears  on  multiple  drill  No.  291. 
Properly  enclose  fly  wheel,  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  on  punch  No.  192. 

Building  E. 

Install  automatic  gates  at  all  entrances  to  elevator. 
Properly  enclose  all  gears  on  elevator  machinery. 

Building  E — Third  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  on  punch  No.  1068. 
Repair  hole  in  floor  at  stair  entrance. 

Building  E — First  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  gears  on  drill  No.  335. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  belts,  pulleys  and  countershaft  on 
drills  Nos.  788  and  790. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  on  drills  Nos.  689  and  333. 

Repair  countershaft  to  drill  No.  1101. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  under  main  drive  belt  motor  to  line  shaft. 
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BUELDING   F. 

Install  automatic  gates  at  all  entrances  to  elevator  not  now  equipped. 

Building  F — Fifth  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  to  grind  stone  No.  1007. 

The  following  machines  must  be  connected  with  blower  system:  Disc 
Sander  No.  1618.  Band  saws  Nos.  960  and  979.  Emery  wheels  on  stand  No. 
162.     Rip  and  cut-off  saw  No.  1039. 

Building  F — Third  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  to  yellow  dip  tank. 
Install  an  adequate  guard  under  counter  weights  to  air  lifts. 

Building  F — First  Floor  Bolt  Rooji. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  on  threading  machines  Nos.  308,  1275, 
312,  313,  306.  307,  315  and  316. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  and  place  more  adequate  guards  on  gears 
on  threading  machine  No.  513. 

Install  a  more  adequate  guard  on  bolt  grinder  No.  309. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheel  on  punch  No.  1362. 

Install  a  more  adequate  guard  on  Wire  Machine  1010. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  Drill  Presses  323,  318  and  573. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  punch  No.  297. 

Building  F — Basement. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  gears  on  tumbler  No.  565.  Also 
enclose  tumbler  with  cover  guard. 

Power  House. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheel  on  exciter  engine. 

Install  toe  boards  around  fly  wheel  and  generator  pits. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheels  on  two  air  compressors. 

Power  House — Basement. 
Properly  enclose  drive  belt  and  pulley  to  pump  No.  691. 

Boiler  Room. 

Install  water  glass  guards  on  all  water  glasses  on  boilers. 
Properly  enclose  fly  wheels  on  stoker  engines  to  Nos.  7  and  8  boilers. 
Properly  enclose  fly  wheels  on  stoker  engine  to  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  boilers. 
Proper  enclosing  opening    for    conveyor    buckets    at    top  of    conveyor 
landing. 

Building  J — First  and  Second  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  emery  planers  Nos.  1203  and  857. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  emery  stand  No.  1440. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  belts,  pulleys  and  openings  in  bed 
under  carriage  on  planers  Nos.  759  and  749. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  exposed  gears  on  Drill  195. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  on  drills  Nos.  750,   293  and   485. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  countershafts  to  emery  planer 
No.  748. 

Properly  enclose  belt,  pulley  and  all  exposed  gears  on  radical  drill 
No.  819. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  hack  saw  not  numbered. 
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Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  No.  752. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  milling  machines  Nos.  511  and 
947. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  and  gears  on  slotter  No.  754. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  shapers  Nos.  753,  815,  895,  896, 
1143  and  1379. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears  on  Miller  503. 

Properly  enclose  belt,  pulley  and  motor  on  floor  No.  901. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  gears  on  drill  No.  900. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears  on  lathe  No.  897. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  press  not  numbered. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  and  all  exposed  gears  on  screw 
machines  Nos.  758  and  793. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears  on  lathes  Nos.  820  and  1441. 

Furnish  a  substatntial  case  with  lock  and  key  to  keep  cyanide  potassium 
in. 

Install  an  adequate  safe-guard  under  motor  drive  belt  to  motor  No.  945. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  all  exposed  gears  on  drill  No.  281. 
Also,  properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  gears  on  drill  not  numbered  near 
Drill  281. 

BriLDixG  J    (1) — First  Floor  Machine   Shop. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears  on  lathes  Nos.  737,  1444,  647,  940, 
1445.  1011  and  275. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  hack  saw  No.  980. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  gears  on  thread  cutter  No.  1029. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears  on  turning  lathe  not  numbered. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  and  gears  on  drill  No.  282. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  center  machine  No.  285. 

Properly  enclose  belt,  pulleys  and  all  exposed  gears  on  radical  drill 
No.  757. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  shaper  No.  254. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulley  and  opening  in  bed  under  carriage  of 
Planer  1013. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  No.  578. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  and  feed  gears  on  drills  Nos.  408 
and  908. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  emery  wheel  machine  not  num- 
bered. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  all  exposed  gears  on  grinder  frame 
boring  mill  not  numbered. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulley  and  install  guard  over  opening  in  frame 
on  key  seater  not  numbered. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  openings  in  bed  under  carriage  on 
planer  No.  278. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys,  gears  and  opening  in  bed  under  carriage 
on  planers  Nos.  904  and  608. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  and  all  exposed  gears  on  slotter 
No.  903. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  all  exposed  gears  on  drill  press  not 
numbered  near  slotter  No.  903. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys,  and  all  exposed  gears  on  Radical  Drill 
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Building  J  (1) — Basement. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  four  hack  saws  not  numbered. 

Install  automatic  gate  to  entrance  to  elevator  in  basement. 

Properly  enclose  drive  belt,  pulley  and  coupling  on  shaft  to  fan  No.  721. 

Building  G — First  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  motor  drive  belt  running  near  door. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  press  not  numbered. 
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Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  all  exposed  gears  on  thread  cutter 
not  numbered. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  all  exposed  gear  on  pipe  cutter 
No.  712. 

Building  G   (1). 

Properly  enclose  belts,  and  pulleys  on  drill  presses  Nos.  242,  992  and 
1064. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  hack  saw  No.  906. 

Building  K — Punch  Department. 

Properly  enclose  gears,  fly  wheel  and  insert  bolt  through  arm  behind 
counter  weight  on  punch  No.  453. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheels  on  punch  No.  425. 

Properly  enclose  gears  and  fly  wheels  on  punch  No.  1027. 

Properly  enclose  gears  on  punch  No.  424. 

Install  an  adequate  and  effective  guard  underneath  main  drive  belt, 
motor  to  center  line  shaft,  also  motor  to  north  line  shaft. 

Properly  enclose  gears,  belts  and  fly  wheels  on  Punches  1022  and  812. 

Properly  enclose  gears  on  punch  No.  498. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  revolving  heads  on  wire  machine 
Nos.  902,  1009,  486  and  1127. 

Properly  enclose  motor  and  exposed  shaft  on  same  on  floor  near  wire 
machine  No.  1127  not  numbered. 

Properly  enclose  gears,  fly  wheel,  belts  and  pulleys  on  shear  No.  1072. 

Properly  enclose  gears  and  fly  wheel  on  punch  No.  422. 

Properly  enclose  gears,  pulleys,  belts  and  fly  wheels  on  punches  Nos. 
1148,  626  and  426. 

Building  J — Forge  Shop. 

Properly  enclose  gears  and  fly  wheels  on  punch  No.  489. 

Properly  enclose  side  rods,  gears  and  fly  wheel  on  bull  dozer  No.  1174. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheels  on  punches  Nos.  153  and  412. 

Extend  guard  to  enclose  front  of  gear  on  punch  No.  448. 

Properly  enclose  side  rods,  gears  and  fly  wheel  on  bull  dozer  No.  600. 

Properly  enclose  top  gears  on  machines  on  440  and  1453. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears  and  install  safety  devices  on  rope 
drop  hammers  Nos.  1209,  472,  473,  1208,  455,  457,  454,  450,  611,  444,  441,  1176, 
1194,  1195,  1206,  988,  1133,  996,  995,  985,  986,  430,  1324,  1325,  1210,  1134,  1135, 
636,  987,  460,  178,  487,  456,  594,  592  and  986.  Also  drop  hammer  without 
number  near  bull  dozer  No.  466;  one  near  punch  No.  1216;  one  near  punch 
No.  1217.     Also  five  without  numbers  all  in  a  bunch. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  install  safety  lock  bradley  hammers 
Nos.  474,  431,  434,  1149,  1006,  1204,  1019,  596  and  1  plate  number  2172. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  to  automatic  feed  furnace  near  machine 
No.  439. 

Properly  enclose  exposed  gears  on  punch  No.  1143. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  on  spring  hammers  Nos.  1087,  544,  470,  469, 
481,  488,  506,  599,  591,  462,  436  and  437. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  on  eye  benders 
Nos.  499,  507,  777,  562,  1132  and  1131. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys,  gears  and  exposed  projecting  end  of 
shaft  on  three  tumblers  near  door  to  punch  room.  Also  install  an  adequate 
cover  guard  over  tumbling  barrels. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  the  main  drive  belt  to  north  line 
shaft. 

Install  an  adequate  railing  around  outside  edge  of  motor  platform. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  all  emery  grinding  stands  and 
connect  all  grinding  and  pcflishing  with  an  adequate  blower  system. 

Properly  enclose  all  lifting  arms  to  furnaces. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  the  main  drive  belt  on  east  motor 
to  line  shaft. 
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Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  all  exposed  gears  on  beam  rolls  Nos. 
595,  598,  843  and  1147. 

Properly  enclose  gears  on  punches  Nos.  644  and  496  and  one  punch  not 
numbered. 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheels  on  punches  Nos.  1145  and  445. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  the  main  drive  belt  to  south  line 
shaft. 

Building  L  (2). 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  on  Bending 
Machine  1370. 

Building  L  (8). 

Connect  all  emery  wheels  with  suction  blower  system. 
Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  press  No. 
914  and  one  without  number  near  hack  saw  No.  948. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  hack  saw  No.  948. 
Properly  enclose  all   exposed   gears  on  punch  No.    564. 

Building  H   (2). 

Properly  enclose  fly  wheel  and  crank  pin  on  ammonia  machine  No.  97. 
Also,  extend  belt  guard  to  a  proper  height  to  drive  belt  on  same. 

Install  a  more  adequate  guard  around  motor  drive  pulley  on  motor  No. 
1,  and  extend  belt  guard  to  a  proper  height  on  drive  belt  on  same. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  or  extend  oilers  to  water  pump  so 
that  employee  need  not  climb  down  into  pit  to  oil  same. 

Building  H   (5). 

Install  a  more  adequate  guard  around  brine  box.  Renew  bolts  in 
connecting  head  in  ammonia  pipe. 

Building  H    (6). 

Properly  enclose  belt,  pulleys  and  all  exposed  gears,  sprocket  and  chain 
drives  on  magnetic  extractor  No.  779. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  emery  screen  Nos.  957  and  852. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  and  gears  on  large  magnetic  extrac- 
tor No.  1416. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys  and  countershaft  behind  magnetic  extrac- 
tor No.  1416  on  floor. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drill  presses  Nos.  533  and  594. 

Connect  all  grinding  or  polishing  wheels  with  an  adequate  blower 
system. 

Remove  or  otherwise  guard  coupling  on  motor  shaft  to  motor  No.  1395. 

Install  a  more  adequate  guard  on  drive  belts  and  pulleys  on  emery  edge 
grinders  Nos.  221,  222,  223  and  534. 

Install  a  fire-escape  on  Building  H  (6)  or  another  adequate  means  of 
exit  from  same. 

Properly  enclose  sprocket  and  chain  drive  on  screw  driving  machine 
No.  693. 

BurLDiNG  H   (7). 

Install  another  adequate  means  of  exit  from  paint  storage  room. 

Building  I   (1) — Fifth  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  pump  to  drill  No.  736. 
Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  drive  belt  to  drill  No.  736. 
Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  drive  belts  to  drills  Nos.  763,  618 
and  479. 
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There  must  be  kept  a  clear  passageway  to  fire-escapes,  and  all  material 
must  be  removedfrom  in  front  of  all  entrances  to  same  and  kept  clear  at 
all  times. 

BuiLiHXG  I — FiKTii  Floor. 

Install  fire-escape  on  Building  I  or  another  adequate  means  of  exit  from 
same. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys,  sprocket  and  chain  drives  on  paint  dips 
Nos.  173  and  1161. 

BuiLDixu  I — Fourth  Floor. 

Extend  belt  guard  to  at  least  6  feet  high  on  drill  No.  G22. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  drive  belt  to  drills  Nos.  873,  876. 
870,  856,  869  and  877.     Also  main  drive  belts,  to  drills  Nos.  344,  3.50  and  353. 

Remove  all  material  from  in  front  of  fire-escape  entrances.  All  cast  iron 
racks  must  be  properly  braced. 

Building  I — Fourth  Floor. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  drive  belt  to  motor  No.  17. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys,  sprocket  and  chain  drives  on  paint  dip 
tank  No.  172. 

Properly  enclose  feed  gears  on  drill  presses  No.  1063,  same  on  one  not 
numbered  next  to  1063  and  drills  Nos.  834  and  833. 

Connect  all  grinding  wheels  with  adequate  suction  blower  system. 

Properly  enclose  belts,  pulleys,  gears  and  fly  wheels  on  punches  Nos. 
154  and  1113. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears  on  drill  No.  155. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  drive  belt  motor  to  line  shaft  in 
east  end  of  shop. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  on  shapers  Nos.  218  and  219.  Also 
repair  gear  guards  on  same. 

Use  more  care  in  putting  plow  shears  in  storage  boxes  and  keep  sharp 
points  from  sticking  out  in  passage  ways  between  storage  boxes. 

Building  I — Third  Floor. 

Install  a  more  adequate  suction  system  and  connect  all  emery  wheels^ 
to  same. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  emery  stands  Nos.  1565,  1566,  1564, 
1544  and  1545. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  drive  belts  to  motors  Nos.  112 
and  58.     You  must  maintain  a  clear  passage  way  on  this  floor. 

Remove  all  material  from  in  front  of  fire-escapes  entrances  and  maintain 
a  clear  passage  way  to  same  at  all  times. 

Building  I — Second  FIujor. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  to  grinder  No.  126.     , 

Remove  or  otherwise  guard  coupling  on  motor  shaft  to  motor  No.  99. 

BuLLDiNG  L  (1) — Second  Floor. 

Connect  all  emery  wheels  with  an  adequate  blower  system. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  drive  belt  to  motors  Nos.  12  and 
1397. 

Remove  or  otherwise  guard  coupling  on  shaft  to  motor  driving  blower 
system  in  west  end  of  room. 

Remove  all  material  from  in  front  of  all  entrances  to  fire-escape. 

Extend  guard  on  drive  belt  to  emery  stand  No.  502,  to  cover  belt  to  a 
point  where  employees  may  pass  under  same  without  interfering  with  belt. 

All  cast  iron  racks  must  be  properly  braced. 
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Building  I — First  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  belt  on  punch  No.  1292. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  on  emery  stand  No.  1517. 

Properly  enclose  feed  gears  on  drill  press  No.  858. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  on  millers  Nos.  1425  and  1426. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  on  shaper  No.  1405. 

Building  I    (1) — First  Floor. 

Properly  enclose  exposed  gears  on  roped  drop  hammer  not  numbered 
in  east  end  of  shop.    Also  install  safeguard  on  same. 

Properly  guard  under  drive  belt  to  punches  Nos.  1028  and  684.  Also 
properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  on  same. 

Properly  guard  and  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  to  bench  emery  grinder. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  emery  stands  Nos.  613  and  1089, 
1093,  1088,  1090  and  one  stand  not  numbered  between  stands  Nos.  1090  and 
1088. 

Properly  enclose  feed  gears  on  drills  Nos.  899,  907,  343,  901  and  909. 

Remove  or  otherwise  guard  coupling  on  shaft  of  two  motors  driving 
suction  blower  system. 

Building  H — Basement. 
Install  more  ventilation  in  wash  and  dressing-room. 

Building  X  (1). 
Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulleys  on  Gordon  press  No.  175. 

Building  P  (1) — Foundry. 

Properly  enclose  drive  belt  and  pulley  to  blower. 

Provide  means  for  removing  mineral  wool  from  cupola-room. 

Properly  enclose  drive  belt  and  pulley  to  motor  No.  65. 

Properly  enclose  belt,  pulley  and  projecting  end  of  shaft  on  motor  No.  16. 

Building  0 — Foundry. 
Enclose  all  exposed  gears  on  derrick. 

Building  M — Foundry. 

Properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  on  south  row  of 
tumblers. 

Install  an  adequate  covered  guard  over  all  tumblers  in  north  row  of 
tumblers. 

Also  properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  on  same. 

Install  an  adequate  cover  guard  over  small  tumbler  near  north  wall. 
Also  properly  enclose  all  exposed  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  on  same. 

Properly  enclose  belt  and  pulley  on  emery  stand  near  north  wall. 

Install  an  adequate  guard  underneath  motor  drive  belt. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  drills  Nos.  911,  655,  653,  402  and 
736. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  all  bent  emery  grinders. 

Properly  enclose  belts  and  pulleys  on  three  large  emery  grinders  not 
numbered. 

General  Orders. 

There  must  be  maintained  a  clear  passage  way  through  machinery  and 
to  fire-escapes  and  exits  from  all  buildings  at  all  times. 

All  entrances  to  fire-escapes  must  be  Kept  clear  of  any  obstruction  at  all 
times. 
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All  cover  guards  over  elevator  cabs  must  be  hinged  at  least  2  feet  back 
on  ends  passing  all  entrances  and  exits  to  elevators. 

Remove  countersink  or  otherwise  guard  all  exposed  revolving  set  screws 
in  parts  of  shafting  and  machinery. 

All  shaft  couplings  with  exposed  projecting  bolts  in  same  must  be 
properly  guarded. 

All  belts,  laced  with  metal  or  wire  lacing  running  below  ample  head 
room  must  be  enclosed  to  at  least  6  feet  high. 

Employees  should  not  be  permitted  to  work  around  machinery  with 
cotton  gloves,  loose  sleeves,  torn  clothing  or  jumpers  outside  of  overalls. 

More  care  must  be  taken  in  piling  iron  and  material  in  factory. 

Install  electric  signals  at  all  exits  or  entrances  to  factory  buildings 
where  cars  are  switched  back  to  same. 

All  switch  and  fuse  boxes  must  be  enplosed,  and  means  for  operating 
cut-out  switches  must  be  extended  through  enclosure  in  easy  reach  of  opera- 
tors affected. 

Deputy  Inspector. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES. 


EEPOET  OF  INSPECTIONS  AND  MEDICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  "Occupational  Disease  Law,"  strictly  a  health  measure,  aims 
to  reduce  and  prevent,  if  possible,  industrial  ailments  among  employees 
engaged  in  trades  where  the  process  of  manufacture  is  considered 
dangerous  to  their  health. 

The  text  of  the  law  is  appended : 

An  Act  to  promote  the  public  health  by  protecting  certain  employees  in 
this  State  from  the  dangers  of  occupational  diseases,  and  providing  for 
the  enforcement  thereof. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly :  That  every  employer  of  labor  in  this  State, 
engaged  in  carrying  on  any  work  or  process  which  may  produce  any  illness 
or  disease  peculiar  to  the  work  or  process  carried  oh,  or  which  subjects  the 
employees  to  the  danger  of  illness  or  disease  incident  to  such  work  or 
process,  to  which  employees  are  not  ordinarily  exposed  in  other  lines  of 
employment,  shall,  for  the  protection  of  all  employees  engaged  in  such  work 
or  process,  adopt  and  provide  reasonable  and  approved  devices,  means  or 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  such  industrial  or  occupational  diseases  as 
are  incident  to  such  work  or  process. 

Sec.  2.  Every  employer  in  this  State  engaged  in  the  carrying  on  of 
any  process  of  manufacture  or  labor  in  which  sugar  of  lead,  white  lead, 
lead  chromate,  litharge,  red  lead,  arsenate  of  lead,  or  Paris  green  are 
employed,  used  or  handled,  or  the  manufacture  of  brass  or  the  smelting  of 
lead  or  zinc,  which  processes  and  employments  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
especially  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  employees  engaged  in  any  process 
of  manufacture  or  labcr  in  which  poisonous  chemicals,  minerals  or  other 
substances  are  used  or  handled  by  the  employees  therein  in  harmful  quanti- 
ties, or  under  harmful  conditions,  shall 'provide  for  and  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  employees  engaged  in  any  such  process  or  manufacture  and  shall 
maintain  in  good  condition  and  without  cost  to  the  employees,  proper  work- 
ing clothing  to  be  kept  and  used  exclusively  for  such  employees  while  at 
work,  and  all  employees  therein  shall  be  required  at  all  times  while  they 
are  at  Avork  to  use  and  wear  such  clothing;  and  in  all  processes  of  manu- 
facture or  labor  referred  to  in  this  section  which  are  unnecessarily  pro- 
ductive of  noxious  or  poisonous  dusts,  adequate  and  approved  respirators 
shall  be  furnished  and  maintained  by  the  employer  in  good  condition  and 
'without  cost  to  the  employees,  and  such  employees  shall  use  such  respi- 
rators at  all  times  while  engaged  in  any  work  necessarily  productive  of 
noxious  or  poisonous  dusts. 

Sec.  3.  Every  employer  engaged  in  carrying  on  any  process  or  manufac- 
ture referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  act,  shall,  as  often  as  once  every  calen- 
dar month,  cause  all  employees  who  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
poisonous  agencies  or  injurious  processes  referred  to  in  section  2  of  this 
act,  to  be  examined  by  a  competent  licensed  physician  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  there  exists  in  any  employee  any  industrial  or  occupational 
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disease  or  illness  or  any  disease  or  illness  due  or  incident  to  the  character 
of  the  work  in  which  the  employee  is  engaged. 

Seo.  4.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  any  licensed  physician  who  shall 
make  the  physical  examination  of  employees  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  this  act,  to  make  an  immediate  report  thereof  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  said  board 
upon  request,  and  if  no  such  disease  or  illness  is  found,  the  physician  shall 
so  report,  and  if  any  such  disease  is  found,  the  report  shall  state  the  name, 
address,  sex  and  age  of  such  employee  and  the  name  of  such  employer,  and 
the  nature  of  the  disease  or  illness  with  which  the  employee  is  afflicted,  and 
the  probable  extent  and  duration  thereof,  and  the  last  place  of  employment: 
Provided,  that  the  failure  of  any  such  physician  to  receive  the  blanks  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  for  the  making  of  such  report,  shall  not  excuse 
such  physician  from  making  the  report  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall.  Immediately 
upon  receipt  of  any  report  from  any  physician  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  this  act,  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Factory  Inspection. 

Sec.  6.  Every  employer  engaged  in  carrying  on  any  process  or  manu- 
facture referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  act,  shall  provide,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  workshop  in  which  such  employees  are  engaged,  a  dressing- 
room  and  lavatory  for  the  use  of  such  employees  who  are  exposed  to 
poisonous  or  injurious  dusts,  fumes  and  gases,  and  such  lavatory  shall  be 
kept  and  maintained  in  a  clean  and  v/holesome  manner  and  provided  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  basins  or  spigots  with  adequate  washing  facilities, 
including  hot  and  cold  water,  clean  towels  and  soap  and  showerbath,  and 
the  dressing-rooms  shall  be  furnished  with  clothes  presses  or  compartments, 
so  that  the  ordinary  street  clothes  of  such  employees  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  apart  from  their  working  clothes. 

Sec.  7.  No  employee  shall  take  or  be  allowed  to  take  any  food  or  drink 
of  any  kind  into  any  room  or  apartment  in  which  any  process  or  manu- 
facture referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  act  is  carried  on,  or  in  which 
poisonous  substances  or  injuries  or  noxious  fumes,  dusts  or  gases  are 
present  as  the  result  of  such  work  or  process  being  carried  on  in  such  room 
or  apartment,  and  the  employees  shall  not  remain  in  any  such  room  or 
apartment  during  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  and  suitable  provision  shall 
be  made  and  maintained  by  the  employer  for  enabling  the  employees  to  take 
their  meals  elsewhere  in  such  place  of  employment,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  sanitary  closed  receptacles  containing  wholesome  drinking  water  shall 
be  provided  and  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  employees  within  reasonable 
access  and  without  cost  to  them. 

Sec.  8.  All  employers  engaged  in  carrying  on  any  process  or  manufac- 
ture referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  act,  shall  provide  and  maintain  adequate 
devices  for  carrying  off  all  poisonous  or  injurious  fumes  from  any  furnaces 
which  may  be  employed  in  any  sucli.  process  or  manufacture,  and  shall  also 
provide  and  maintain  adequate  facilities  for  carrying  off  all  injurious  dust, 
and  the  floors  in  any  room  or  apartment  where  such  work  or  process  is 
carried  on  shall  so  far  as  practicable,  be  kept  and  maintained  in  a  smooth 
and  hard  condition,  and  no  sweeping  shall  be  permitted  during  working 
hours  except  where  the  floors  in  such  workshop  are  dampened  so  as  to 
prevent  the  rising  of  dust;  and  all  ore,  slag,  dross  and  fume  shall  be  kept 
in  some  room  or  apartment  separate  from  the  working  rooms  occupied  by 
the  employees,  and  where  practicable,  all  mixing  and  weighing  of  such  ore, 
slag,  dross  or  fume  shall  be  done  in  such  separate  room  or  apartment,  and 
all  such  material  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  dampened  before  being 
handled  or  transported  by  employees. 

Sec.  9.  When  any  flues  are  used  in  any  such  process  or  manufacture 
referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  act,  and  such  flues  are  being  cleaned  out  or 
emptied,  the  employer  shall  in  every  case  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient 
and  adequate  means  or  device,  such  as  canvas  bags  or  other  practical  device, 
or  by  dampening  the  dust,  or  some  other  sufficient  method  for  catching  and 
collecting  the  dust  and  preventing  it  from  unreasonably  fouling  or  polluting 
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the  air  in  which  the  employees  are  obliged  to  work,  and  wherever  practi- 
cable, the  dust  occasioned  in  any  process  or  manufacture  referred  to  in 
section  2  of  this  act,  and  any  polishing  or  finishing  therein,  shall  be  damp- 
ened or  wet  down,  and  every  reasonable  precaution  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  employer  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  creation  or  rising  of  dust,  and 
all  floors  shall  be  washed  or  scrubbed  at  least  once  every  working  day;  and 
such  parts  of  the  work  or  process  as  are  especially  dangerous  to  the 
employees,  on  account  of  poisonous  fumes,  dusts  and  gases,  shall,  where 
practicable,  be  carried  on  in  separate  rooms  and  under  cover  of  some  suit- 
able and  sufficient  device  to  remove  the  danger  to  the  health  of  such 
employees,  as  far  as  may  be  reasonably  consistent  with  the  manufacturing 
process,  and  the  fixtures  and  tools  employed  in  any  such  process  of  manu- 
facture, shall  be  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned  at  reasonable  intervals. 

■  Sec.  10.  All  hoppers  or  chutes  or  similar  devices  used  in  the  course  of 
any  process  or  manufacture  referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  act  shall,  where 
practicable,  be  provided  with  a  hood  or  covering,  and  an  adequate  and 
sufficient  apparatus  or  other  proper  device  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away 
from  the  employees  noxious,  poisonous  or  injurious  dusts,  and  preventing 
the  employees  from  coming  into  unnecessary  contact  therewith;  and  all 
conveyances  or  receptacles  used  for  the  transportation  about  or  the  storage 
in  any  place  where  any  such  process  or  manufacture  referred  to  in  section  2 
of  this  act  is  carried  on,  shall  be  properly  covered  or  dampened  in  such 
way  as  to  protect  the  health  of  the  employees,  and  no  refuse  of  a  dangerous 
character  incident  to  the  work  or  process  carried  on  in  any  such  place  shall 
be  allowed  to  unnecessarily  accumulate  on  the  floors  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Department  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of 
the  same  before  any  magistrate  or  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in 
this  State,  and  for  that  purpose  such  department  and  its  inspectors  are 
empowered  to  visit  and  inspect  at  all  reasonable  times  all  places  of  employ- 
ment covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions hereof  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  shall  give  proper  notice 
in  regard  to  any  violation  of  this  act  to  any  employer  of  labor  violating  it, 
and  directing  the  installment  of  any  approved  device,  means  or  method 
reasonably  necessary,  in  his  judgment,  to  protect  the  health  of  the  employees 
therein,  and  such  notice  shall  be  written  or  printed  and  shall  be  signed 
ofl[icially  by  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector,  or  the  Assistant  Chief  State 
Factory  Inspector,  and  said  notice  may  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  to 
the  person  upon  whom  service  is  to  be  had,  or  by  leaving  at  his  usual  place 
of  abode  or  business  an  exact  copy  thereof,  or  by  sending  a  copy  thereof  to 
such  person  by  registered  mail,  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  calling  the 
attention  of  the  employer  to  such  violation,  he  shall  immediately  comply 
with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  If  any  occupational  or  industrial  disease  or  illness  or  any  dis- 
ease or  illness  peculiar  to  the  work  or  process  carried  on  shall  be  found  in 
any  place  of  employment  in  this  State  by  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Factory  Inspection,  or  called  to  their  attention  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  which  disease  or  illness  shall  be  caused  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inspector,  by  a  disregard  by  the  employer  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  adopt  reasonable 
appliances,  devices,  means  or  methods  which  are  known  to  be  reasonably 
adequate  and  sufficient  to  prevent  the  contraction  or  continuation  of  any 
such  disease  or  illness,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Factory 
Inspection  to  immediately  notify  the  employer  in  such  place  of  employment, 
in  the  manner  provided  in  section  12  of  this  act,  .to  install  adequate  and 
approved  appliances,  devices,  means  or  methods  to  prevent  the  contraction 
and  continuance  of  any  such  disease  or  illness  and  to  comply  with  all  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  For  the  purpose  of  disseminating  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  of  the  dangers  to  the  health  of  employees  in  any 
work  or  process  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  employer  shall 
post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  or  apartment  in  which  any  such 
work  or  process  is  carried  on,  appropriate  notices  of  the  known  dangers  to 
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the  health  of  auy  such  employees  arising  from  such  work  or  process,  and 
simple  instructions  as  to  any  known  means  of  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  injurious  consequences  thereof,  and  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector 
shall,  upon  request,  have  prepared  a  notice  covering  the  salient  features  of 
this  act,  and  furnish  a  reasonable  number  of  copies  thereof  to  employers  in 
this  State,  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  notice  shall  be  posted 
by  every  such  employer  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  or  apartment 
in  such  place  of  employment.  The  notices  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  printed  on  cardboard  of  suitable  character  and  the  type  used  shall  -be 
such  as  to  make  them  easily  legible,  and  in  addition  to  English  they  shall 
be  printed  in  such  other  language  or  languages  as  may  be  necessary  to  ma"ke 
them  intelligble  to  the  employees. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall,  personally  or  through 
any  agent,  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  omits  or  fails  to 
comply  with  any  of  its  requirements,  or  who  obstructs  or  intereferes  with 
any  examination  or  investigation  being  made  by  the  State  Department  of 
Factory  Inspection  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any 
employee  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  for  the 
first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  or  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100),  and  upon  conviction  of  the  second  or  subsequent 
offenses,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  or  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  ($200),  and  in  each  case  shall  stand  committed  until  such 
fine  and  costs  are  paid,  unless  otherwise  discharged  by  due  process  of  law. 
Sec.  15.  For  any  injury  to  the  health  of  any  employee  proximately  caused 
by  any  wilful  violation  of  this  act  or  wilful  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  Its 
provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  whose  health  has  been 
so  injured,  for  any  direct  damages  sustained  thereby;  and  in  case  of  the 
loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  wilful  violation  or  wilful  failure  as  aforesaid, 
a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  widow  of  such  deceased  person,  his 
lineal  heirs  or  adopted  children,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons  who  were, 
before  such  loss  of  life,  dependent  for  support  upon  such  deceased  person, 
for  a  like  recovery  of  damages  for  the  injury  sustained  by  reason  of  such 
loss  of  life,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  that 
every  such  action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  year  after  the  death  of 
such  employee. 

Sec.  16.  The  invalidity  of  any  portion  of  this  act  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  any  other  portion  thereof  which  can  be  given  effect  without  such 
invalid  part. 

Approved  May  26.  1911. 
In  Force  July  1,  1911. 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  caused  the  members  of  the  medical 
staff  to  make  721  inspections  in  456  establishments,  resulting  in  the 
issuing  of  121  official  orders  for  sanitary  washing  and  bathing  facilities 
and  other  remedial  measures.  During  the  preceding  year  187  inspec- 
tions were  made  in  155 "  establishments  and  54  official  orders  were 
delivered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  field  work  during  the 
year  Just  completed.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  598  inspections  in  351 
establishments  necessitated  73  corrective  orders  and  in  the  30  cities  other 
than  Chicago  123  inspections  in  105  establishments  compelled  this 
department  to  issue  48  official  orders.  In  addition  to  the  721  inspec- 
tions the  medical  inspectors  made  338  reinspections.  None  of  these 
figures  include  the  number  of  inspections  made  jointly  by  the  medical 
staff  with  deputy  factory  inspectors  under  the  "Hoaltb,  Safety  and 
Comfort  Law." 
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RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  UNDER  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  LAW. 
July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914. 


City. 

Number 
of  places 
inspected. 

Number 
of  inspec- 
tions. 

Official 
orders 
issued. 

351 

698 

73 

Alton . 

14 
13 

8 
7 
2 

3 

16 
2 

3 

Aurora 

Blue  Island 

2 

Centralia 

Champaign 

Chicago  heights 

3 

Clyde    ----^ 

CoUinsville 

1 

Decatur. 

Desplaines 

East  St.  Louis 

1 

1 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Granite  City 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

Harvey      " 

Hillsboro 

JoUet 

LaSalle 

MoUne 

North  Chicago 

Peoria 

2 

Piano 

Rock  Island 

Sandoval 

Springfield 

Waukegan 

g 

Zion  City 

Total  outside  city  of  Chicago          

105 

123 

48 

456 

721 

338 

■ 

The  following  tabulation  presents  the  number  of  employees  reported 
on  each  month  in  two  classes,  sick  and  well,  grouped  in  17  industries: 
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Monthly  medical  examinatious  of  all  employees  within  the  scope  of 
this  law  are  compulsory  according  to  section  4  of  this  act. 

A  copy  of  the  recently  approved  blank  for  reporting  of  medical 
examinations,  according  to  section  4  of  this  law,  follows : 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


OCCUPATIONAL    DISEASE    REPORT   TO    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH, 
SPRINGFIELD. 

Note. — Address  all  reports  to  the  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Springfield,  111.  A  separate  report  must  be  made  on  the  examination  of 
every  employee  in  whom  occupational  disease  is  found.  All  questions  on  this 
blank  must  be  answered.  Incomplete  reports  will  not  be  accepted.  A  single 
report  (omitting  answers  to  questions  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18)  may 
be  made  on  this  form,  covering  all  employees  found  free  from  occupational 
disease. 

1.  Date  of  examination    

2.  Name  of  employer  

3.  Location  of  establishment   

4.  Nature  of  business   

5.  Total  number  of  persons  employed  at  this  plant 

6.  Total   number   of   employees   to   which    the    Occupational    Disease   Law 

applies  

7.  Total  number  of  employees  covered  by  this  report 

8.  Name  of  employee  Age Sex Married 

9.  Character  of  work  in  which  employee  is  engaged 

10.  How  long  employed  at  work  of  this  character 

11.  Where  previously  employed   

12.  Character  of  work  performed  there  •_ 

13.  Is    there    any    evidence,   sign,    symptom    or    indication    of   occupational 

disease  

14.  If  so,  what  are  the  signs,  symptoms,  or  indications  of  such  disease 

15.  Is  it  acute  or  chronic  Is  it  mild  or  severe 

16.  Probable  duration  or  outcome 

17.  If  disease  is   indicated,   has  character  of  work   of  this   employee  been 

changed  

18.  When   

19.  Nature  of  present  work  or  employment 

20.  Is  there  any  history  or  indication  of  this  employee  having  previously 

suffered  from  occupational  disease 

21.  If  so,  when,  and  by  whom  employed   

22.  Did  he  receive  treatment If  known,  indicate  by  whom 

23.  Have  you  any  recommendations  for  the  reduction  of  the  hazards  of  the 

industry 


In  every  case  of  occupational  disease   found  the  examining   physician 
must  check  off  the  symptoms  on  the  following  list: 

1.  Loss  of  muscular  strength.  10.  Tremor. 

2.  Anaemia.  11.  Diarrhoea. 

3.  Abdominal    tenderness   upon   pal-  12.  Dyspepsia. 

pation.  13.  High  tension  pulse. 

4.  Colic.  14.  Slow  pulse. 

5.  Blue  line.  15.  Acute  or  chronic  arthritis. 

6.  Constipation.  16.  Sciatica. 

7.  Neuritis.  17.  Headache. 

8.  Wrist  drop.  18.  Loss  in  weight, 

9.  Paralysis  of  any  muscles  or  group  19.  Nausea. 

of  muscles.  20.  Basg  chiUg. 
—10  F 
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21.  Visual  disturbances. 

22.  Conjunctivitis. 

23.  Necrosis  of  jaw. 

24.  Dermatatis. 

25.  Ulcerations. 

26.  Eruptions. 

27.  Pallor. 

28.  Jaundice. 
29  Cyanosis. 
30.  Alopecia. 


31.  Other  skin  manifestations. 

32.  Eructations. 

33.  Coated  tongue. 

34.  Albuminuria. 

35.  Epileptiform  attacks. 

36.  Neurasthenia. 

37.  Vertigo. 

38.  Ataxia. 

39.  Tinnitus. 

40.  Speech  disturbance. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statements  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief. 

Signed   M.  D. 

Office  Address  :     No Street 

City    

Remarks  :    

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  deaths  from  chronic  lead 
poisoning  and  other  chronic  occupational  poisonings  reported  to  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  during  the  calendar  year,  1913 : 


DEATHS  REPORTED,  BY  COUNTIES. 
Year  Ending  Dec.  31, 1913. 


County. 

Chronic  lead 
poisoning. 

Other  chronic  occu- 
pational poisonings 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Adams 

2 

Cook 

4 

2 

Johnson 

1 

Madison 

: 

McHenry 

Sangamon 

1 

DEATHS  REPORTED,  BY  SEX,  COLOR,  NATIVITY  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION. 
Year  Ending  Dec.  31, 1913. 


Sex. 

Race. 

Nativity. 

Conjugal  condition. 

Causes  of  death. 

Male. 

White. 

Illinois. 

United 
States. 

Foreign. 

Married. 

Widower. 

Chronic  lead  poisoning 

Other   chrome   occupational 

9 

5 

9 

2 

4 

3 
1 

4 

8 
3 

1 
2 

DEATHS  REPORTED  BY  A^JES. 
Year  Ending  Dec.  31, 1913. 


Causes  of  death. 

Ages. 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

8.^89 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Other   chronic   occupational 

1 
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DEATHS  REPORTED,  BY  MONTHS. 
Year  Ending  Dec.  31,  1913. 


Month. 

Causes  of  death. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

August. 

Septem- 

October. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Chronic  lead  pois- 
oning   . 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

Other  clironic  oc- 
cupational pois- 

2 

1 

The  staff  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  includes 
a  physician  and  a  chemist  whose  services  are  necessitated  by  reason  of 
the  "Occupational  Disease  Law."  Briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the 
medical  department  consists  of :  ( 1 )  Inspections  of  such  establishments 
as  come  within  the  scope  of  the  "Occupational  Disease  Law,"  and  investi- 
gation of  industries  to  determine  whether  they  properly  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  law;  (2)  the  reinspection  of  those  establishments 
which  have  been  ordered  to  comply  with  certain  provisions  of  the  act 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  orders  issued  by  this 
department  have  been  carried  out;  (3)  to  prosecute  violations  of  the 
"Occupational  Disease  Law";  (4)  to  investigate  by  means  of  chemical 
analyses,  animal  experimentations,  physical  examinations  of  those  sus- 
pected of  suffering  from  industrial  ailment,  the  nature  of  certain 
chemicals  or  compounds,  to  ascertain  their  effects  upon  the  human 
individual. 

In  the  year  just  completed  more  inspections  and  reinspections  were 
made  than  during  any  of  the  preceding  years.  In  previous  years  viola- 
tions were  less  difficult  to  detect.  At  present  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  determine  prior  to  an  inspection  whether  or  not,  the  law  applies  to 
a  given  plant.  The  result  is  that  a  large  number  of  establishments  are 
visited  to  which  the  law  does  not  apply.  Thus  out  of  about  400  plants 
inspected  (not  counting  reinspections),  only  86  new  establishments  were 
ordered  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  on  account  of  the  use 
of  lead  in  harmful  quantities. 

In  the  past  year  various  investigations  were  closely  observed  by  the 
medical  inspectors  of  this  department.  It  is  reported  that  a  dearth  of 
accurate  knowledge  exists  pertaining  to  the  medical  subject  of  industrial 
ailments.  A  vast  portion  of  information  published  in  this  country  per- 
taining to  industrial  disease  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  data  and 
abstracts  derived  from  European  investigations.  Our  American  author- 
ities lack  accurate  information  and  in  many  instances  feature  in  prac- 
tically translated  form  the  gist  of  European  investigators,  chiefly 
English,  German  and  Italian.  Due  credit,  nevertheless,  must  be  given 
to  the  excellent  work  of  the  medical  departments  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio  in  the  last  few  years.  The  original  investigations  by 
the  Occupational  Disease  Commission  of  Illinois  during  1910,  deserve 
particular  mention.  In  order  to  enact  laws  with  a  view  of  securing 
compensation  for  industrial  disease  a  demand  must  be  created  to  develop 
medical  experts  on  this  subject. 
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The  medical  department  for  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases 
in  this  State  has  been  in  existence  three  years.  During  that  time 
monthly  reports  of  physical  examinations  of  employees  in  industries 
within  the  scope  of  the  law  have  been  received  by  this  department.  The 
reports  have  been  properly  classified  and  tabulated  for  public  informa- 
tion. The  value  of  these  reports  increase  from  year  to  year  and  will 
ultimately  be  so  complete  as  to  add  valuable  data  to  the  subject  of 
industrial  diseases  in  American  industries. 

Owing  to  numerous  complaints  by  painters  of  acute  distress  occur- 
ing  during  the  use  of  quick  dryers,  an  investigation  was  made  by  the 
medical  inspectors  of  this  department.  It  was  found  that  dryers  con- 
tained benzine,  sometimes  methyl  alcohol  instead  of  oil.  The  symptoms 
complained  of  were  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting  and  tinnitus. 
Painters  describe  the  syndrome  as  similar  to  becoming  intoxicated.  It 
occurs  usually  .in  interior  work.  Not  all  men  are  susceptible.  The 
attack  is  relieved  by  vomiting  and  fresh  air.  No  case  of  eye  trouble 
could  be  found.  The  above  symptom  complex  is  identical  to. that  occur- 
ing  among  those  exposed  to  benzine  or  petrol  fumes.  Our  physicians 
see  such  cases  chiefly  in  garages  and  dry  cleaning  establishments.  One 
such  case  resulted  in  permanent  disability.  The  workmen  having  been 
taken  with  convulsions  and  marked  general  tremor,  lapsed  into  a  stage 
of  sluggish  mentality  and  suffered  paralysis  of  speech.  The  department 
concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  authorities  that  the  use  of  petrol, 
nitro-benzol  and  benzine  bears  supervision  under  the  "Occupational 
Disease  Law." 

LEAD  SULPHATE  V.  LEAD  CAEBONATE. 

Owing  to  the  propaganda  of  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning  to  such 
workmen  as  come  in  contact  with  white  lead  and  to  the  legislation 
aiming  to  protect  such  workers,  various  substitutes  for  lead  carbonate  in 
paints  have  been  searched  for  and  tried.  Such  substitutes  must  possess 
similar  usefulness  as  lead  carbonate  to  the  trade  and  must  not  be 
poisonous  to  the  workmen.  Various  manufacturers  basing  their  claim 
on  certain  authorities  declared  that  lead  sulphate  was  non-toxic  and  that 
the  use  of  the  same  exempted  them  from  compliance  with  the  "Occupa- 
tional Disease  Law."  Finding  medical  literature  barren  regarding  the 
toxicity  of  lead  sulphate,  our  medical  inspectors  instituted  some  original 
research,  using  guinea  pigs  as  a  medium.  The  susceptibility  of  man 
versus  guinea  pig  to  lead  suli^hate  is  unknown,  however  this  department 
is  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  salt  of  lead  is  toxic  to  guinea  pigs,  it  must 
be  considered  so  to  humans.  Therefore  the  substitution  of  lead  sulphate 
for  lead  carbonate  by  various  concerns'  does  not  grant  such  concerns 
immunity  from  the  "Occupational  Disease  Law." 

The  pigs  were  exposed  to  the  sulphate  d,ust  for  a  period  of  two 
hours  every  day  by  placing  them  in  a  chemical  hood  equipped  with  a 
miniature  mill  with  a  hopper  at  the  top  containing  the  lead  sulphate. 
The  sulphate  filtered  through  a  very  small  opening  and  was  distrilnited 
by  an  8-inch  fan  through  the  atmosphere.  An  exhaust  fan  was  placed 
at  top  of  the  hood.  Little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  creating  a  dust 
laden  air,  in  fact  it  was  necessary  to  clean  tlie  windows  and  floor  of  the 
hood  and  the  fur  of  the  guinea  pigs  daily.     During  the  course  of  the 
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experiment  two  series  ol  y,uiuea  pigs  were  exposed,  using  three  from 
each  group  for  controls.  All  of  the  controls  with  the  exception  of  one 
killed  for  histological  purposes  survived  the  experiment.  The  weights 
and  temperatures  of  the  animals  were  recorded  bi-weekly. 

Post-mortems  were  performed  immediately  upon  death,  the  organs 
were  examined  both  macroscopically  and  microscopically.  During  the 
course  of  the  experiment  blood  smears  were  taken  from  the  controls 
and  the  subjected  pigs.     Wright's  Stain  was  used. 

The  loss  of  weight  was  the  most  pronounced  clinical  symptom,  not 
entirely  because  of  its  constant  occurrence,  but  because  of  its  uniformity 
in  all  pigs  subjected  to  the  lead  sulphate  dust.  It  was  noted  that  when 
an  animal  had  lost  30  grms.  of  its  body  weight  death  was  imminent. 
The  average  weight  lost  was  between  25  and  30  grms.  Some  of  our 
smaller  animals  continued  to  live  longer  than  those  appearing  larger  and 
stronger.  The  loss  of  weight  considering  the  post-mortem  ol^servations 
was  due  to  a  general  malnutrition  in  which  all  fatty  tissue  disappeared, 
even  about  the  kidney  and  in  the  peritoneum. 

The  feces  became  black,  hard  and  the  number  of  evacuations 
decreased. 

The  muscular  strength  of  the  animals  decreased.  They  became 
affected  with  a  limping  paretic  gait,  the  hind  legs  first,  all  four  ante- 
mortem  animals  which  had  been  alert  and  active  became  dull  and 
remained  constantly  in  one  position.  Nearly  all  presented  one  or  more 
convulsions  before  death,  being  epileptiform  seizures.  Other  clinical 
observations  were  trophic  changes,  a  loss  of  lustre  to  the  fur  and  loss  of 
hair. 

The  chief  pathological  findings  were  (1)  macroscopic,  (a)  absence 
of  tissue,  (b)  general  pallor  of  viscera,  (c)  darkish  discoloration  of  large 
intestine;  (2)  microscopic,  (a)  arteritis,  (b)  peripheral  neuritis,  (c) 
hyperemia  of  kidney,  liver  and  spleen. 

ANALYSIS  FOR  LEAD  IN  TISSUE. 

Lead  in  normal  tissues  and  excretions  has  been  mentioned  by 
French  investigators.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  what  is  normal  and  what  is  pathological.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  standard  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  quantitative 
analysis  of  all  tissues.  We  find  no  such  standard.  The  analysis  of  a 
numbei-«of  human  urines,  the  analysis  of  normal  guinea  pig  tissues  has 
never  revealed  to  us  any  trace  of  lead.  Such  normal  lead  must  of  course 
be  present  in  very  small  quantities,  so  small  in  fact  that  it  is  the  opinion 

of  Mr.  ,  one  of  the  head  chemists  for  one  of  our  Illinois 

chemical  works,  that  such  quantities  of  lead  as  must  necessarily  be 
normal  would  not  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  11,8  test.  Therefore,  we 
conclude  that  the  qualitative  determination  of  lead  is  sufficient  to  prove 
our  point.  Quantitative  analysis  for  lead,  is,  of  course,  interesting,  and  a 
source  of  much  information  in  regard  to  lead  ingestion  and  elimination. 

Prior  to  our  work  on  tissues  we  made  lead  and  arsenic  analyses 
of  urine  by  means  of  the  magnesium  deposition  test,  described  by  Von 
Xaksch,  modified  by  Abram.  also  by  the  electrolytic  method,  described 
by  Legge,  and  also  by  method  of  Fresenius  and  Yon  Babo  (moist 
method).     The  most  practical  and  satisfactory  test  for  us  was  that  used 
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by  iSliuillcljolliam  and  Mellor.  Before  beginuing  our  determinations  we 
made  trial  tests  on  the  normal  organs  of  a  guinea  pig,  on  inorganic  lead 
preparations,  and  on  a  kidney  and  lung  of  a  normal  pig,  titrated  with 
Img.  of  lead  acetate.  Such  tests  were  preserved  for  comparison.  The 
determination  on  pigs  subjected  to  the  lead  sulphate  was  made  in  the 
following  manner : 

(1)  The  guinea  pig  was  carefully  washed  under  running  water  for 
one-half  hour  to  remove  all  possible  lead  dust  in  the  fur. 

(2)  Great  care  was  observed  in  the  toilet  of  the  post-mortem  to 
prevent  soiling  the  organs  with  foreign  materials,  possibly  containing 
lead  sulphate  dust. 

(3)  The  organs  were  minced  and  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
50  c.c. 

(4)  This  was  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  after  which  it  was  con- 
centrated by  boiling,  adding  from  time  to  time  25  c.c.  of  nitric  acid 
(four  to  five  times). 

(5)  Finally  concentrated  to  about  25  c.c. 

(6)  This  concentrated  solution  was  neutralized  with  KOH. 

(7)  HoS  was  generated  and  run  through  solution  for  2-3  hours, 
after  which  it  was  filtered  and  the  determination  made  from  the  precipi- 
tate on  the  filter  paper. 

Care  must  be  observed  not  to  read  the  stain  left  by  either  nitric 
acid  or  the  organic  material  as  a  positive  lead  test.  The  former  is 
yellowish,  the  latter  is  a  greyish-brown.  Great  care  must  also  be  observed 
in  keeping  the  mixture  free  from  small  particles  of  iron  sulphide  which 
might  blow  into  the  solution  from  the  generator.  The  objection  to  this 
test  seems  to  be  that  it  creates  disagreeable  nitrous  fumes,  so  that  much 
of  the  work  must  be  done  under  the  hood. 

BLOOD  ANALYSIS. 

In  this  description  of  our  work  on  gTiinea  pigs  with  reference  to 
lead  sulphate  dust  we  have  described  (1)  the  method  of  conducting  the 
experiment,  (2)  the  clinical  findings  exhibited  by  the  pigs  during  their 
exposure  to  the  dust,  (3)  the  pathological  changes  found  post-mortem, 
(4)  the  detection  of  lead  in  the  tissues. 

Lastly,  it  behooves  us  to  describe  our  blood  findings,  which  we  think 
are  next  in  importance  to  finding  lead  in  the  tissues.  Although 
basophilic  granules  or  degeneration  of  the  red  cells  is  not  positively  diag- 
nostic of  plumbism,  since  such  occurs  in  carcinoma,  pernicious  anemia, 
etc.,  still  there  is  no  clinician  who  does  not  lay  great  stress  on  the  pres- 
ence of  these  granules  in  the  red  blood  cells,  as  cardinal  sign  of  plumb- 
ism, (See  Theo.  Weyl,  Handbuch  der  Arbeiter  Krankheiten,  who  con- 
siders lead  in  the  urine,  and  the  stipling  of  the  red  cells,  as  the  most 
positive  signs  of  lead  poisoning.)  Legge  and  other  experimenters  have 
never  described  such  changes  in  animals.  We  wish  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  plates  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  which  are  reproductions  of  microphoto- 
graphs  in  three  colors;  one  showing  normal  guinea  pig  blood,  the  other 
basophilic  granules  in  the  red  cells. 

A  close  reference  to  the  chart  will  show  in  how  many  pigs  we  ob- 
tained such  smears  as  shown  in  the  plates.  We  used  fresh  Wright  stain 
with    extraordinary   precaution    in   cleaning   and   preparing   the    slides 
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which  causes  us  to  conclude  that  we  obtained  basophilic  degeneration  of 
the  red  cells  in  animals,  and  that  these  animals  were  suffering  from 
lead  poisoning. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Guinea  pigs  subjected  to  lead  sulphate  dust  will  in  a  short  time 
exhibit  a  symptom  complex  approximating  acute  plumbism  as  seen  in 
the  human. 

2.  The  similarity  of  symptoms  and  signs,  the  presence  of  basophilic 
granules  in  the  red  cells,  the  detection  of  lead  in  the  tissues  and  the 
similarity  of  the  pathological  changes  in  the  organ  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  guinea  pigs  died  from  "Acute  Plumbism." 

3.  Cases  of  lead  poisoning  have  been  reported  by  Hamilton,  among 
the  lead  workers  at  Joplin,  Mo.  We  have  demonstrated  the  toxicity  of 
lead  sulphate  dust  to  guinea  pigs,  and  conclude  that  it  is  toxic  to  the 
human  working  with  lead  sulphate. 

4.  We  believe  that  any  general  or  sweeping  recommendation  to  the 
effect  that  lead  sulphate  be  substituted  for  the  other  salts  (purely  upon 
the  grounds  of  its  non-toxicity)   to  be  premature  and  fallacious. 

ELECTRICA  OPHTHALMIA. 

Another  investigation  was  conducted  to  ascertain  definite  knowledge 
concerning  electrica  ophthalmia. 

Eleetrica  ophthalmia  is  caused  by  electric  light  rays,  redundant  with 
ultra-violet  rays,  causing  conjunctivitis,  photophobia,  profuse  lacryma- 
tion,  sometimes  temporary  loss  of  vision,  and  rarely  keratitis,  retinitis, 
permanent  pigment  changes  of  the  retina,  and  scotomata.  The  eye 
specialist,  even  with  a  large  practice  will  see  but  few  cases,  although  they 
occur  quite  commonly.  They  are  seen  and  studied  more  frequently  by 
the  physicians  having  charge  of  the  medical  work  of  the  large  public 
utility  companies,  power  houses,  electric  light  generating  plants,  and 
also  by  industrial  hygienists.  We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  James  Burry, 
Surgeon  in  Chief  of  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  for  data  upon  which  this 
article  is  based. 

The  diagnosis  of  electrica  ophthalmia  is  usually  made  by  the  work- 
ingman  himself,  for  he  enters  the  hospital  or  dispensary  and  states  that 
he  has  had  a  flash,  meaning  that  he  has  trouble  with  his  eyes  due  to  an 
electrical  flash.  These  "flashes"  are  usually  due  to  short  circuits,  loose 
electrical  connections  and  strong  arcs. 

In  this  article  we  refer  to  50  cases  of  electrica  ophthalmia  occurring 
in  the  Illinois  Steel  Plants  at  Gary  and  South  Chicago.  (See  Bulletin 
No.  1.)  But,  before  proceeding  with  such  we  desire  to  make  mention  and 
briefly  describe  the  question  of  light  rays.  All  light  rays  are  due  to  either 
vibration.  Physicists  speak  of  long  and  short  rays,  which  have  various 
properties  such  as  light,  heat  and  actinism.  The  longer  rays  produce 
light,  the  shorter  act  chemically.  Woodruff  states  as  follows:  "The 
red  and  infra  red  cause  heat  vibrations  better  than  the  others,  and  the 
violet  and  ultraviolet,  can  as  a  rule  cause  more  actinic  effect.  We  get 
violet  and  ultraviolet  from  bodies  which  are  very  hot  and  are  giving 
out  all  other  rays  in  addition."  Ultraviolet  rays  are  not  visible  on  the 
human  retina  although  they  have  been  proved  to  act  on  the  retina  of 
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ants.  They  act  chemically  on  protoplasm  and  cause  chemical  change. 
The  rays  of  the  sim  contain  ultraviolet  rays,  and  it  is  these  that  cause 
sun  burn.  The  Eoetgen,  Finsen,  are  also  examples  of  short  actinic  rays, 
even  more  powerful  than  ultraviolet  rays.  Electrical  flashes,  for  example 
lightning,  have  been  proven  to  be  rich  in  actinic  rays.  Such  also  holds 
true  of  short  circuits  and  other  strong  electrical  flashes  and  lights ;  hence, 
our  cases  of  electrica  ophthalmia. 

Few  cases  of  electrica  opthalmia  are  mentioned  in  literature.  Tou- 
sey  quotes  from  Grimsdale  :  "One  was  in  a  workingman  who  had  profuse 
lacrymation  and  redness,  and  edema  of  the  conjunctiva  with  several  little 
papules.  Vision  was  notably  diminished.  He  had  repaired  an  arc  light 
which  remained  lighted  while  he  was  working  at  it.  Photophobia  and 
the  other  symptoms  enumerated  above  had  come  on  within  a  few  hours. 
Eapid  recovery  followed  the  use  of  cocain."  Tousey  says  that  these 
conditions  disappear  after  a  few  days,  but  slight  corneal  trouble,  hypere- 
mia and  vacuolization  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  retina  may  remain 
for  a  long  time.  Sunlight,  he  states,  is  very  rich  in  ultraviolet  rays 
under  certain  conditions,  such  as  the  reflected  glare  from  the  snow  fields 
of  high  mountains.  He  likens  same  to  the  ultraviolet  rays  in  the  blind- 
ing flash  of  light  to  which  electricians  are  exposed  from  accidental  short 
circuiting,  stating  that  there  is  often  temporary  blindness  lasting  a  few 
minutes  to  a  few  hours,  and  sometimes  with  erythropsia.  After  a  few 
hours  the  conjunctiva  becomes  red,  and  swollen  with  a  feeling,  as  if  the 
eyes  were  full  of  sand.  Keratitis  and  iritis  develop.  These  conditions 
all  disappear  in  a  few  days,  but  in  some  of  these  cases,  he  says,  there  are 
also  changes  in  the  retina  which  may  last  for  some  time  or  even  be 
permanent.  Another  of  Grimsdale's  cases  quoted  by  Tousey  followed 
an  instantaneous  exposure:  "An  engineer  was  arranging  some  incan- 
descent lights  and  a  short  circuit  occurred.  There  was  a  flash  of  light 
lasting  an  exceedingly  short  time.  The  man  felt  blinded,  but  was  able 
to  see  after  a  very  short  time.  There  was  severe  pain  lasting  a  few 
minutes,  but  toward  night  all  the  symptoms  had  disappeared  for  the 
time.  He  awoke,  however,  during  the  night  with  intolerable  itching  of 
the  eyelids,  as  if  their  mucous  surfaces  were  covered  with  sand.  There 
was  lacrymation,  but  no  marked  blepharospasm  or  photopholna.  The 
palpebral  conjunctiva  was  congested  and  coA'ered  with  papules;  vision 
was  normal.     Cocain  and  irrigations  cured  in  two  days." 

DISCUSSION. 


1.  The  direct  causes  seem  to  be  principally:  (1)  Short  circuit 
flashes,  .(2)  when  fuses  blow  out,  (3)  electrical  connections  becoming 
loose,  (4)  separating  electrical  contacts,  (5)  loose  wiring,  (6)  strong 
arcs. 

2.  These  accidents  occur  chiefly  in  power  houses,  about  dynamos, 
electric  motors,  wiring,  etc. ;  among  employees  of  electric  railway,  electric 
light  plants,  etc. 
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PATHOLOGY. 


The  flash  produces  a  first  degree  burn  of  the  conjunctiva,  some- 
times of  the  cornea.  Dr.  Burry  has  observed  out  of  the  several  hundred 
cases  which  have  been  brought  to  his  attention  a  few  cases  of  keratitis 
with  desquamation  of  the  cornea,  has  never  seen  iritis  or  ghiucoma,  or 
permanent  changes  in  the  retina  such  as  scotomata.  He  states  that 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  the  common  pathological  condition. 
A  number  of  the  cases  were  examined  by  a  competent  oculist,  Avho 
described  pigment  changes  in  the  retina  as  stated  by  Tousey  but  that 
such  disappeared  in  a  few  weeks. 

SYMPTO^IATOLOGY, 

Course.  The  flash  dazes  for  a  few  seconds.  Symptoms  as  a  rule 
do  not  appear  for  a  few  hours.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  employee 
to  receive  a  flash  during  the  day  and  not  have  any  distress  until  home 
or  during  the  night.  The  first  symptoms  noticed  is  usually  a  pain  in 
the  eye  as  if  the  lids  were  full  of  sand.  Other  symptoms  noticed  are 
photophobia,  lacrymation,  blepharospasm,  and  sometimes  temporary  loss 
of  vision.  The  last  mentioned  disappears  rapidly,  two  to  three  hours, 
except  the  conjunctivitis  which  usually  lasts  two  to  three  days.  Com- 
plications are  rarely  seen  nor  is  the  burn  seldom  severe  enough  to  cause  a 
keratitis  or  more  serious  retinal  changes. 

Conjunctivitis  is  the  most  common  finding  and  often  occurs  alone. 
The  patient  describes  a  pain  which  is  likened  to  sand  rubbing  the  inside 
of  his  eyelids.     Small  red  papules  are  seen  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 

Lacrymation  is  also  a  common  symptom  and  accompanies  the  con- 
junctivitis. 

Temporary  loss  of  vision  is  not  a  common  occurrence  and  was  seen 
at  the  most  in  about  one-fourth  of  our  cases.  The  average  length  of 
time  was  one  to  two  hours. 

Photophobia  is  another  common  symptom.  A  similar  feeling  may 
have  been  noticed  by  the  automobilist  who  neglects  to  wear  his  amber 
glasses  in  strong  light. 

We  are  convinced  that  electrica  ophthalmia  is  not  as  severe  a  con- 
dition as  seen  in  our  industries  as  those  few  cases  which  have  been 
described  in  the  literature.  Our  conclusions  are  not  only  based  on  the 
cases  which  we  have  given  to  the  reader,  but  also  upon  the  statements 
made  to  us  by  several  of  the  physicians  of  Chicago's  electrical  com- 
panies. The  chief  physician  for  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  con- 
siders even  temporary  loss  of  vision  rare  and  the  severest  case  lirought 
to  his  attention  was  a  keratitis  with  desquamation  of  the  cornea  with 
however  no  disturbance  of  vision. 

Prognosis.     Generally  good. 

TREATMENT. 

Cocain  4  per  cent  relieves  the  pain. 
Irrigations  of  boric  acid  are  used  for  the  conjunctivitis. 
Argyrol  25  per  cent  is  also  used. 

Smoked  or  amber  glasses  are  recommended  to  be  worn  for  a  few 
days  following  the  flash. 
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Electrica  oiDhthalmia  is  prevented  b}^  the  use  of  amber  or  amber 
green  glasses.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  uses  a  two  blue  glass  with  one  red 
between,  giving  amber  tint.  Such  do  not  allow  the  strong  actinic  ultra- 
violet rays  to  filter  through. 

AESENIC. 

During  the  past  year  various  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning  in  estab- 
lishments manufacturing  Paris  green  were  found. 

Our  office  records  show  a  very  interesting  phase  of  industrial  Paris 
green  poisoning.  It  is  pointed  out  that  scrotal  ulcers  are  a  common,  if 
not  constant  finding  in  industrial  Paris  green  poisoning  and  that  the 
scars  of  such  ulcers  are  indicative  of  poisoning  even  after  the  symptoms 
have  subsided  and  the  urinary  findings  have  disapi^eared. 

An  investigation  was  made  in  a  plant  where  silicon  is  ground, 
cleaned  and  packed.  The  investigation  was  prompted  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  many  workers  were  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  All 
dusts  are  conducive  to  pulmonary  diseases,  especially  silicon  dust.  The 
British  Annual  Eeport  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Work- 
shops, 1913,  emphasizes  this  point.  The  experience  of  this  department 
coincides  with  the  investigations  conducted  by  Dr.  Collins  and  Dr. 
Howard,  England,  as  mentioned  in  the  report  just  referred  to.  These 
gentlemen  show  a  greater  number  of  cases  of  workers  in  silicon  dusts 
than  in  any  other  form  of  such  dusts.  Mineral  dusts  are  on  the  whole 
more  dangerous  than  vegetable  dusts.  We  find  more  cases  of  pthysis 
among  stone  masons,  quarries,  cement  workers,  than  among  coal  miners, 
textile  weavers,  etc.  The  Illinois  "Occupational  Disease  Law"  does  not 
apply  to  the  dusty  trades.  The  health  of  employees  in  such  occupations 
is  protected  by  means  of  the  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law"  which 
minimizes  the  danger  from  dust  in-  any  establishment  through  the 
installation  of  dust  collectors,  enclosed  carriers,  suction  fans,  and  by 
the  use  of  respirators. 

WOOD  ALCOHOL. 

An  investigation  of  wood  alcohol  is  being  made  at  present.  Methyl 
alcohol  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  trades,  particularly  in  the 
manufacture  of  ladies'  straw  hats,  in  breweries,  in  the  manufacture  of 
paint,  in  hard  wood  finishers,  in  felt  hats,  etc.  The  extensive  use  of 
this  material  by  manufacturers  is  a  matter  of  congressional  record.  A 
number  of  such  poisonings  have  resulted  where  methyl  instead  of  ethyl 
alcohol  was  used,  from  inhalations,  chiefly  to  workers  in  brewery  vats, 
to  painters  and  varnishers.  However,  in  spite  of  its  extensive  use  we 
have  been  unable  to  locate  many  specific  cases.  The  physicians  are 
positive  that  ill  effects  occur  and  that  cases  of  wood  alcohol  poisonings 
are  misdiagnosed  and  therefore  records  do  not  show  them. 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  CLINIC. 

The  community  is  becoming  informed  that  the  physicians  of  this 
department  examine  gratis  any  individual,  who  thinks  that  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  any  form  of  occupational  disease.  We  wish  to  encourage  this 
part  of  the  work.    In  the  past  year  over  100  painters  have  received  com- 
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plete  examinations,  including  blood  and  other  laboratory  tests.  Various 
labor  organizations,  the  Chicago  United  Charities,  the  Visiting  Nurses 
Association,  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Society  and  others  have  sent  in 
suspected  cases  of  industrial  poisoning.  We  are  desirous  of  cooperating 
with  the  public  in  this  matter  with  a  view  of  establishing  an  occupational 
disease  clinic  in  the  near  future. 

LEAD  TRADES. 

MANUFACTUEE  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 

The  four  plants  in  this  State  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead  contain  adequate  equipments  of  lavatories,  lockers,  showers,  and 
dining  rooms,  and  are  exceedingly  well  ventilated.  However,  in  the 
handling  of  the  buckles,  stripping  the  stack  and  trucking,  it  is  apparent 
that  much  can  be  accomplished  to  reduce  the  hazard  to  a  minimum. 
Men  have  been  observed  too  frequently  engaged  in  stack  stripping  with 
respirators  dangling  from  their  necks.  Such  instances  show  decided 
lack  of  shop  discipline. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  when  the  principle  of  compensation 
for  any  injury  from  an  occupational  disease,  as  well  as  an  accident,  is 
incorporated  in  our  act,  such  examples  as  the  above  will  become  less 
frequent.  During  the  past  year  the  average  amounted  to  less  than  two 
sick  per  month  out  of  an  average  of  447  well  per  month. 

SMELTBES. 

Twenty-seven  smeltering  and  refining  establishments  of  lead  and 
zinc  reported  monthly  to  this  department.  The  larger  smelters  are 
scattered  throughout  the  State.  Inspections  and  reinspections  of  each 
and  every  one  of  these  plants  were  made  in  the  past  year. 

The  morbidity  in  this  industry  from  plumbism  shows  a  most  grati- 
fying decrease  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  hazard  is  great  and 
particularly  difficult  of  reduction  where  the  Scotch  Hearth  type  of 
furnace  is  used.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  State,  engaged  in  the  smelting  and  refining  industry 
to  comply  with  orders  issued  by  this  department  under  the  "Occupa- 
tioned  Disease  Law." 

Lead  poisoning  in  this  industry  is  decreasing.  The  ratio  of  sick 
and  well  being  3  to  1,000  employees.  It  is  apparent  that  all  of  the 
larger  companies  are  obeying  the  law,  not  only  literally,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  preventing  plumbism.  The  above  ratio  is  not  at  all  large  con- 
sidering the  hazard  of  the  occupation.  With  the  exception  of  the  Scotch 
hearth  "furnaces,  lead  poisoning  is  easily  prevented  in  these  industries  by 
means  of  exhaust  devices,  washing  facilities  and  the  observance  of 
general  hygiene. 

PAINTS. 

In  the  establishments  manufacturing  paint  and  dry  colors,  expecially 
mixed  paints  only,  the  hazard  is  slight  from  the  point  where  the  grind- 
ing in  oil  commences,  as  the  employee  would  literally  be  compelled  to 
eat  lead  in  order  to  become  affected.     However  a  visit  to  the  average 
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paint  sliop  during  the  noon  hour  convinces  one  of  the  futility  of  washing 
facilities,  in  the  absence  of  a  foreman  or  superintendent  with  the  ability 
to  enforce  clean  hands  before  eating.  In  one  large  plant  the  men  are 
compelled  to  scrub  their  hands  and  nails  under  supervision  of  the  fore- 
man before  removing  their  lunch  from  the  locker.  In  dry  color  estab- 
lishments of  course^  the  hazard  is  proportionately  greater  by  reason  of 
the  vast  amount  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere — and  here  again  the  personal 
habits  and  care  of  the  employee  is  often  a  deciding  factor. 

Employee  "A^^  will  fill  a  scoop  pan  or  an  open  barrel  of  "yellow 
chrome"  with  the  nicety  and  precision  of  a  man  handling  gun  powder. 
Employee  "B"  jabs  the  scoop  in  the  barrel  as  though  it  were  so  much 
sand,  enveloping  himself,  the  room  and  his  coworkers  in  a  yellow  haze 
of  lead  chromate  thereby  increasing  the  monthly  morbidity  rate  of  his 
employer.  This  industry  reported  an  average  of  sick  monthly  less  than 
two  men,  the  average  number  of  well  per  month  amounting  to  331  men. 

BATTERIES. 

Ten  battery  manufacturers  report  monthly  to  the  department.  The 
incidence  of  lead  poisoning  is  1  in  1,800  employees.  The  trade  is 
dangerous,  the  labor  transient,  and  cases  escape  the  attention  of  exam- 
ining physicians.  The  difficulty  is  as  follows :  Places  are  inspected  and 
orders  issued.  In  several  months  the  concern  has  gone  out  of  business 
or  changed  hands.  The  small  unstaple  concerns  are  the  more  dangerous, 
and  in  their  short  existence,  we  judge,  cause  more  plumbism  than  our 
statistics  indicate. 

A  concerted  endeavor  will  be  made  in  the  ensuing  year  to  furnish 
better  protection  to  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  batteries.  The 
average  sick  reported  was  less  than  one  everv  month,  the  average  well 
152. 

TINWAEE. 

Four  tinware  establishments  are  reporting  monthly.  The  incidence 
of  lead  poisoning  is  very  high,  11  in  100.  It  is  our  most  dangerous  lead 
trade,  although  the  aggregate  number  of  individuals  is  small.  These 
companies  manufacture  tin  cans.  They  are  located  chiefly  in  Chicago 
or  suburbs.  In  one  room  sometimes  over  100  employees,  including 
females,  are  exposed  to  the  fumes  arising  from  the  soldering  machine. 
If  there  is  any  argument  that  lead  is  not  contained  in  the  air  above 
molten  lead,  babbit  or  other  alloys  containing  lead,  this  trade  proves 
the  contrary.  Surely  such  a  large  number  of  cases  of  plumbism  does 
not  occur  from  the  oxide  about  the  floor  entirelv,  but  must  be  dependent 
also  on  the  oxide  in  the  air  arising  from  the  molten  metal  in  the 
machines.  Following  are  the  reasons  for  the  high  morbidity  rate:  (1) 
Number  of  employees  exposed  in  room  too  large;  (2)  large  quantity  of 
molten  metal  contained  in  the  machines;  (3)  construction  of  the 
machines  makes  preventive  devices  impracticable;  (4)  lead  inhaled  as 
a  fume  renders  respirator  inadequate;  (5)  almost  all  employees  are 
females;  (6)  poor  ventilation  of  premises.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  preventing  lead  poisoning  in  these  estal)lishments.  The  machines 
employed  are  so  constructed  that  hoods  are  unhandy.     One  plant  has 
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now  adopted  a  hood  with  exhaust  device.     Sbould  this  nietliod  prove 
successful,  other  establishments  will  be  required  to  adopt  it. 

The  average  number  of  sick  in  this  industry  amounts  to  over  15 
men  per  month  out  of  an  average  of  123  reportccl  Avell  per  month. 

CAE  SEALS. 

Four  concerns  making  car  seals  in  Chicago  report  monthly  to  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  seals  are  composed  of  an  alloy,  similar  to  babbit, 
with  a  high  percentage  of  lead.  The  trade  is  one  of  great  lead  hazard, 
although  the  aggregate  number  of  employees  is  small.  Unfortunately 
those  exposed  are  females.  The  molten  lead  is  found  in  a  casting 
machine  at  which  the  girls  sit.  Although  a  downward  drawing  suction 
apparatus  is  placed  at  each  machine  the  operator  gets  a  certain  quantity 
of  lead  oxide  fumes.  Two  firms  employed  no  safety  device  whatsoever. 
The  girls  do  piece  work,  are  under  tension,  which  perhaps  makes  them 
still  more  susceptible  to  lead  intoxication.  The  number  of  cases  occuring 
in  these  places  is  gradually  decreasing  owing  to  adequate  suction  devices, 
improved  ventilation,  shower  baths  and  washing  facilities. 

This  industry  shows  less  than  three  cases  of  sickness  per  month  out 
of  an  average  of  188  well  employees  reported  on  monthly. 


PAINTING-. 

The  ratio  of  sick  from  lead  to  well  is  3  in  1,000.  At  the  present 
writing  48  concerns  report  to  this  department.  These  are  the  larger 
wagon  and  automobile  body  manufacturers  in  the  State.  Many  smaller 
concerns  must  be  inspected  and  made  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  have 
discovered  that  this  branch  of  industry  will  furnish  a  greater  number  of 
reporting  firms  than  any  other  industry.  At  present  the  brass  trade  is 
in  the  lead  with  94  firms,  all  of  Avhich  have  been  covered,  l3ut  new  paint 
shops  are  continually  discovered. 

Of  the  great  number  of  painters  in  Illinois,  those  working  in  estab- 
lishments are  the  only  ones  which  we  can  protect  by  the  law.  It  is 
certain  that  lead  poisoning  is  most  often  f oimd  in  painters,  first  because 
of  their  large  number  engaged  in  this  trade,  secondly  because  the  work 
is  attended  by  exposure  to  large  quantities  of  white  lead.  It  is  well 
that  protection  is  offered  to  those  painters  working  in  wagon  and  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  shops,  since  many  of  them  do  sanding  which 
makes  the  trade  especially  hazardous.  In  addition  to  the  smaller  shops, 
there  are  large  concerns  in  which  cars,  farming  implements,  scales  and 
mechanical  devices  are  painted. 

Great  reduction  of  plumbism  is  found  in  the  group  just  referred 
to  where  even  greater  care  has  been  used  to  prevent  lead  poisoning  than 
is  prescribed  by  law.  The  installation  of  shower  baths,  lockers,  lunch 
rooms  and  especially  respirators  has  reduced  the  lead  disease.  Lead 
sulphate  has  been  substituted  in  one  concern,  with  reduction  in  number 
of  cases,  but  as  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  lead  sulphate  experi- 
ment by  this  department,  it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  substitute  this  salt  for 
carbonate  without  taking  the  same  preventive  measures  ns  prescribed  liy 
law  for  all  lead  trades. 
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The  department  has  found  it  difficult  to  convince  smaller  concerns 
to  install  washing  facilities,  including  a  shower  bath.  Some  who  employ 
only  two  or  three  men  object  strenuously.  No  doubt,  there  are  Buch 
concerns  where  those  two  or  three  men  will  refuse  to  use  shower  baths. 
Naturally  such  employees  will  call  the  enforcement  of  this  law  ridiculous. 
On  the  other  hand  others  will  be  found  in  great  numbers  where  employees 
will  utilize  the  shower  bath.  It  is  better  to  force  every  paint  shop  to 
have  a  shower  bath  and  proper  washing  facilities  than  to  cause  the  death 
of  one  man  and  the  permanent  disability  of  others  by  lead.  The  public 
is  benefited  by  such  precaution. 

An  average  of  1,193  painters  are  examined  monthly,  reporting  an 
average  of  less  than  three  cases  of  lead  poisonjing  per  month.  In  this 
connection  we  realize  only  too  keenly  that  the  vast  majority  of  painters 
exposed  to  lead  poisoning,  i.  e.  the  journejmtien  painters  are  Ijeyond 
the  pale  of  our  statute.  In  an  examination  undertaken  recently  a 
certain  portion  of  the  members  of  a  large  painters  organization  were 
given  a  careful  physical  examination,  over  150  having  been  examined  up 
to  the  present  time.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  these  men  showed 
symptoms  of  plumbism  or  its  sequalae.  These  men  are  often  without 
washing  facilities,  depending  upon  the  painters'  organizations  agreement 
with  the  individual  contractor.  To  date,  entirely  too  small  an  effort  has 
been  expended  in  this  country  toward  restriction  of  white  lead  in  interior 
work. 

The  same  applies  even  to  a  greater  extent  to  the  use  of  "rapid 
dryers"  containing  benzine  or  wood  alcohol.  The  department  has  investi- 
gated at  least  three  cases  during  the  past  year  where  painters  were 
suddenly  afflicted  with  vertigo,  resulting  in  a  fall  and  subsequent  dis- 
ability. We  believe  that  the  use  of  certain  dryers  of  the  type  mentioned 
above,  will  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  number  of  injuries  sustained  by 
painters  from  falls. 

ELECTEOTYPING. 

At  the  present  time  all  electrotyping  concerns  are  being  inspected, 
tests  for  lead  in  the  air  are  being  made.  We  consider  that  this  is  fair, 
both  to  the  employee  and  the  employer.  Four  electrotyping  concerns 
are  reporting  without  having  been  required  to  do  so.  Thus  far  the 
reports  show  no  occurrence  of  lead  poisoning.  However,  the  medical 
inspectors  have  seen  lead  poisoning  in  electrotypers. 

ENAMELING. 

The  enameling  trade  includes  one  large  manufacturer  of  bathtubs, 
wash  bowls,  etc.,  in  which  lead  silicate  is  used  for  the  enamel,  varnish 
companies,  and  two  small  concerns  in  which  enamel  is  made.  The 
average  number  of  sick  cases  per  month  is  less  than  three.  An  average 
of  311  employees  per  month  was  reported.  Lead  silicate  is  a  very 
insoluble  lead  salt  and  hence  the  danger  is  not  so  great. 

WALL  PAPER. 

No  lead  poisoning  has  occurred  in  any  of  the  three  establishments 
reporting  during  the  past  year.     In  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  no 
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danger  of  arsenic  poisoning  exists.  The  colors  used  to  print  with  are 
mostly  aniline  and  mineral  dyes.  The  only  lead  danger  is  that  from 
lead  acetate. 

BEASS  FOUNDRY. 

The  ratio  of  sick  to  well  employees  for  the  past  year,  1  to  10,000  is 
most  satisfactory.  It  is  our  helief  that  in  the  modern  well  ventilated 
hrass  foundry,  occupational  poisoning  or  the  so-called  "brass  chills" 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Even  in  the  smaller  founderies,  such  as 
are  located  on  the  top  floors  of  buildings  where  direct  ventilation,  ade- 
quate washing  facilities  and  provisions  for  the  taking  of  meals  outside 
the  pouring  room  are  provided,  the  hazard  is  slight.  Much  has  been 
written  of  the  anemia  occurring  in  brass  workers.  We  doubt  in  so  far 
as  anemia  is  concerned,  if  it  is  as  common  in  brass  founders  as  among 
the  employees  working  in  the  badly  ventilated  basements  of  certain 
department  stores.  In  considering  anemia  per  se,  other  factors  are  too 
often  lost  sight  of,  home  environment,  i.  e.  bad  housing,  poor  food, 
fatigue. 

PLATING. 

Plating  and  electroplating.  In  this  industrial  classification  only 
one  case  of  industrial  disease  was  reported  in  the  past  year  and  that  was 
not  due  to  lead.  The  great  hazard  in  this  industry  is  the  irritation  of 
the  respiratory  tract  by  acid  fumes. 

LITHO  TRANSFERS. 

In  the  making  of  litho  transfers,  we  have  one  large  plant  in  this 
State  where  the  so-called  "china  powder"  is  used  in  presses  operated  by 
girls.  China  powder  contains  a  large  percentage  of  very  soluble,  and 
consequently  very  poisonous  "lead  chromate."  The  plant  above  referred 
to  is  of  modern  construction,  well  ventilated,  and  the  presses  equipped 
with  a  first  class  exhaust  system.  We  consider  the  high  morbidity  rate 
of  this  hazardous  industry  under  the  circumstances  not  surprising.  The 
ratio  of  sick  to  well  in  this  industry  is  10  to  100.  An  inspection  during 
the  noon  hour  on  a  rainy  day  solved  the  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
inspectors,  since  girls  were  found  eating  their  lunch  in  the  press  room. 
Prosecution  was  finally  resorted  to,  compelling  this  firm  to  provide  a 
room,  apart  from  the  work  room,  where  the  girls  could  eat.  Women  are 
notoriously  susceptible  to  lead  poisoning  and  their  employment  in  work 
of  this  character  should  be  forbidden  by  statute. 

GALVANIZING. 

Three  firms  report  monthly.  These  have  large  galvanizing  vats.- 
The  number  of  cases  of  sickness  in  this  inrlustry  is  quite  large.  The 
ratio  of  sick  to  well  is  1  to  100. 
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Pot  Emptying  in  Wliite  Lead  Works. 


Interior  of  Smelting  and  refining  plant,  showing  110  ton  lead  pot  in  operation. 
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Lead  furnace.     This  is  the  old  style  lead  fiiniace,  coiisifliTed  very  dangerous. 
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Lead  furnace  of  modern  type. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  COMPENSATION 

ACT  TO  INCLUDE  WITHIN  ITS  SCOPE  THE  OCCU- 

PATIONALLY  DISEASED  EMPLOYEE. 


When  one  considers  the  relatively  large  amount  of  industrial  and 
social  legislation  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  our  various  states 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  human 
conservation  by  our  people,  the  passage  of  various  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts  by  the  different  states,  and  coincident  with  these  acts,  the 
passing  of  those  ancient  and  honorable  twin  legal  dogmas,  "Contributory 
jSTegligence"  and  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Assumption  of  Eisk  by  the 
Employee/'  one  wonders  at  the  general  apathy  of  the  public  conscience 
in  so  far  as  compensation  for  disability  or  death  due  to  an  industrial, 
or  so-called  occupational  disease. 

An  impartial  consideration  of  the  subject  will  convince  the  most 
casual  observer  that  any  legislation  making  for  the  prevention  of  occu- 
pational disease  will  fall  far  short  of  its  mission,  if  the  scope  of  its  pro- 
tection does  not  include  the  precept  of  compensation  for  an  injury 
resulting  from  an  occupational  poisoning,  as  well  as  compensation  for 
an  accident,  as  the  word  is  at  present  interpreted  by  our  several  com- 
pensation acts. 

This  point  may  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  the  citation  of  the 
following  case  coming  directly  to  the  notice  of  this  department: 

John  B ,  age  36 ;  nativity,  German ;  married ;  two  children ;  has 

never  been  ailing  previously;  occupation,  brass  buffer.  Three  months 
previous  noticed  some  weakness  in  both  hands,  also  loss  of  appetite  and 
indigestion.  Shortly  afterwards  he  applied  to  the  county  hospital  for 
treatment.  The  physical  findings  at  this  time  were  as  follows :  extensor 
paralysis  of  both  wrists;  paresis  of  both  legs;  anemia;  abdomen  tender 
on  palpation;  blue  line  absent;  blood  pressure  170;  trace  of  albumin; 
and  numerous  hyaline  casts  in  urine.     Diagnosis:  Plumbism. 

The  firm  employing  "B "  was  operating  under  the  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  Illinois,  and  had  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Occupational  Disease  Act;  his  buffing  wheel  was  equipped  with  an  ordi- 
narily sufficient  blower,  in  which,  however,  an  elbow  had  unfortunately 
become  clogged  with  dust,  resulting  in  "B "  contracting  plumbism. 

What  reasonably  satisfactory  recourse  remains  to'  "B"?  His 
employers  having  complied  with  the  Occupational  Disease  Act  are  clearly 
not  liable  under  its  provisions,  nor  can  "B"  recover  under  the  Compen- 
sation Act,  for  this  injury,  under  our  act,  is  not  the  result  of  an  accident. 
A  physical  examination  of  "B"  will  convince  the  phvsician  that  "B"  is 
suffering  from  a  nephritis  (Bright's  disease),  and  a  lead  paralysis,  which 
preclude  the  idea  of  his  ever  again  being  any  considerable  asset  in  the 
industrial  world.  At  present  himself,  his  wife  and  children  are  a  charge 
upon  the  county. 
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Certain  well  iiicaniug  "reformers"  cry  for  automatically  compulsory 
sick  insurance,  forgetting  the  while  that  provision  of  our  Constitution 
which  provides  "that  no  person  may  be  deprived  of  his  property  without 
due  process  of  law." 

England,  and  in  truth  all  of  the  Continental  countries  provide  com- 
pensation for  occupational  diseases  in  some  form  or  other.  In  Germany 
the  employee  bears  two-thirds  of  the  cost  for  the  first  14  weeks  of  dis- 
ability, after  which  it  falls  wholly  upon  the  employer. 

Eevcrting,  for  a  moment, 'to  the  history  of  legislation  making  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  employees,  we  find  inaugurated  by  the  British 
Factory  Acts  as  early  as  1802  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others.  It  applied  only  to  woolen  mills 
and  cotton  factories ;  it  regulated  the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  fac- 
tories, prohibited  night  work  for  children,  and  decreed  further  that  the 
hours  of  day  labor  should  not  exceed  12.^ 

From  this  period  until  1906  there  has  been  an  ever  increasing 
effort  to  further  liuman  conservation  in  England  by  legislation,  culmi- 
nating in  the  application  of  the  "Compensation  Act"  passed  in  1897  to 
certain  industrial  diseases  in  the  year  1906. 

In  the  year  1905  the  British  House  of  Lords  held  that  a  workman 
accidentally  infected  with  anthrax  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  fell 
under  the  definition  of  accidents,  as  used  in  the  "Workman's  Act"  of 
1897,  and  that  the  employer  should  compensate  such  workman  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  sustained  personal  injury  by  accident.^ 

This  decision,  undoubtedly,  drew  renewed  attention  to  the  question 
of  occupational  disease  in  contradistinction  to  accident,  properly  so- 
called.  At  present  we  find  then  a  total  of  24  diseases  within  the  act, 
which  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  are  to  be  regarded  as  though  "they 
were  personal  injuries  by  accident,  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
employment." 

Schwedtman,  in  a  most  comprehensive  discussion  of  "Accident 
Prevention  and  Eelief,"^  in  the  chapter  on  "Primal  Defects  of  British 
Legislation,"  takes  decided  exception  to  the  British  interpretation  of  the 
word  "accident,"  and  naively  remarks;  "avowedly  intended  to  provide 
compensation  for  accident,  the  act  has,  in  fact,  made  the  employer  by 
decision  liable  for  disease,  for  the  English  cases  make  it  apparent  that 
compensation  is  frequently  paid  for  accident  actually  due  not  to  work, 
but  the  physical  state  of  the  workman.  The  act  has  thus  overshot  its 
mark  and  covers  a  field  greater  than  its  purposes.  Can  a  measure  of 
this  nature  be  a  proper  model  for  the  imitation  of  our  States"? 

Personally,  we  see  no  reason  for  condemning  the  British  act  for 
covering  a  field  greater  than  its  purpose,  if  indeed  it  does,  upon  which 
point  not  all  of  us  will  agree  with  Mr.  Schwedtman.  In  the  case  cited, 
our  brass  buffer  lost  the  use  of  his  hands  through  lead  poisoning,  yet, 
had  this  occurred  in  shifting  a  belt  on  this  same  emery  wheel  he  would 
have  been  a  proper  subject  for  compensation. 

Surely,  if  it  is  sound  economics  to  accept  the  precept  that  all  risks 
incurred  by  workmen  carrying  on  the  industries  of  our  country  should 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  charge  on  production,  that  is  to  say,  the 

1  Alfred  Henry  Reugg  in  Liison  &  Hyde— "Diseases  of  workmen." 

'  Ruegg— Luson  &  Hyde— "Diseases  of  Worlcmen." 

»  Sch-wed  tman  and  Emery— "Accident  Prevention  and  Relief." 
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employer,  in  order  that  they  luay  be  borne  by  the  community  at  large, 
the  principle  of  compensation  for  occupational  poisonings,  is  a  valid  one. 

Three  recent  instances  before  our  courts,  however,  show  that  the 
question  of  compensation  for  occupational  disease  is  a  vital  one,  and 
deserving  of  earnest  consideration  by  the  legislatures  of  our  several 
states  where  workmen's  compensation  acts  have  been  passed,  or  are  in 
the  course  of  amendment. 

In  a  recent  case  in  Ohio,  where  a  workman  sought  to  recover  under 
the  "Workmen's  Compensation  Act"  for  disability  from  plumbism, 
acquired  while  working  as  a  carriage  painter,  compensation  was  denied 
by  the  Compensation  Board.  However,  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  Judge 
Pugh  decided  for  the  plaintiff,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Compensa- 
tion Board.  A.-  suit  is  at  present  pending  before  the  higher  court  of 
Michigan  where  compensation  for  a  death  from  plumbism  is  sought. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  (March  2,  1914) 
affirmed  a  decree  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  which  made  an 
award  to  William  Hurle,  who  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  from  an  acute 
attack  of  "optic  neuritis,"  induced  by  poisonous  coal  gas.  Hurle  was 
employed  as  a  fireman  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  The  insurance 
company,  which  had  taken  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Industrial 
Board,  contended  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  covered  only 
injuries  occasioned  by  accidents,  and  not  injuries  of  the  nature  sustained 
by  Hurle.  Chief  Justice  Pugg  said  that  the  word  "injury"  and  not 
"accident"  was  contemplated  by  the  Legislature. 

Por  the  protection  of  persons  employed,  against  occupational  dis- 
eases that  may  be  contracted  by  reason  of  such  employment,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  in  1911  passed  a  statute  relating  to  such  diseases. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Legislature  had  provided  for 
the  health,  safety  and  comfort  of  employees  by  the  act  of  January  1, 
1910,  and  which  relates  to  the  operation  of  machinery  in  any  factory, 
mercantile  establishment,  mill,  or  workshop;  and  to  the  proper  sanita- 
tion of  such  premises;  and  which  act  further  provides  penalties  for  its 
enforcement.  Both  of  these  acts  are  based  upon  an  exercise  of  police 
power  by  the  State,  which  power  in  its  more  comprehensive  sense  has 
been  defined  to  be  the  law  of  overruling  necessity;  in  other  words,  it  is 
that  inherent  power  which  always  resides  in  the  State,  and  which  enables 
it  to  prohibit  and  regulate  all  things  that  may  be  hurtful  to  the  comfort, 
safety  and  welfare  of  society. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  any  reasonable 
law  having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  morals  and  the  health  of 
the  community,  will  be  sustained  as  valid  and  enforceable,  and  as  a 
proper  exercise  of  police  power.  We  find  that  before  an  individual  is 
permitted  to  practice  medicine,  pharmacy  or  dentistry  he  is  required  to 
secure  a  permit  from  the  State.  The  decisions  have  been  uniform,  not 
only  in  sustaining  the  exercise  of  such  power,  but  in  extending  its 
application. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  very  recently  passed  on  a  case 
under  the  "Pure  Food  Act,"  involving  the  adulteration  of  vinegar, 
wherein  the  act  was  assailed  as  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  power,  the 
court  holding,  however,  that  the  statute  was  valid  notwithstanding  that 
the  adulteration  was  not   a  menace  to  health   and.  that   such   act  was 
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jDroperly  passed  i'or  the  purpuse  of  preventing  fraud  and  deeeption  in 
foods. 

In  1913  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  took  a  further  step  along  the 
lines  of  general  Avelfare  when  it  enacted  what  is  known  as  "The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,"  which  provides  for  a  system  relating  to  the 
adjustment  of  comjjensation  for  an  accident,  injury  or  death  suffered 
in  the  course  of  employment  in  this  State.  This  act  was  not  self  exe- 
cuting, but  in  order  to  become  effective,  the  assent  of  the  parties  involved 
is  required.  This  assent  becomes  necessar}',  because,  if  such  an  act  was 
compulsory  it  would  probably  be  held  that  it  was  the  taking  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  which  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  it  stands,  it  is  a  tender  by  the  State  to  the  employer  and 
employee  of  its  good  offices  to  settle  and  adjust  all  matters  of  compensa- 
tion growing  out  of  accidents  to  employees,  and  when  assented  to  by  the 
parties,  it  creates  a  contract  liability,  the  right  under  which  it  is  the 
province  of  the  Industrial  Board  created  by  such  act  to  determine. 

In  matters  affecting  public  health,  safety  or  morals,  the  Legislature 
is  always  the  agency  which  determines  whether  an  exigency  exists  for 
the  application  of  police  power,  and  to  provide  the  remedy,  and  it  is  for 
the  courts  to  determine  whether  such  remedy  is  reasonable. 

The  history  of  personal  injury  legislation  is,  in  the  main,  unsatis- 
factory to  all  concerned,  unless  we  include  the  attorneys.  The  recovery 
of  damages,  in  many  instances,  is  attended  by  such  conditions  as  to 
amount  to  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  present  enactment  is  sub- 
stantially an  arbitration  between  employer  and  employee,  and  similar  to 
other  methods  of  arbitration  provided  by  law,  with  this  exception,  that 
it  is  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  a  cause  of  action  before  it  has  occurred. 

Now,  while  the  State  has  provided  protection  under  its  police  power, 
by  its  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Act,"  and  has  tendered  its  office  to 
all  those  who  may  be  entitled  to  compensation  by  reason  of  accidental 
injuries,  or  death,  employed  under  such  act,  it  further  appears  that  the 
man  whose  usefulness  is  impaired,  or  lost  to  his  family  and  society,  by 
reason  of  an  occupational  disease  is  left  without  any  provision  for  com- 
pensation. Upon  reason  and  principle,  the  worker  under  the  "Occupa- 
tional Disease  Act"  should  be  entitled  to  every  protection  that  his 
coworker  has  under  the  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Act."  The  enact- 
ment of  both  of  these  statutes  Avas  for  the  same  ultimate  reason,  the 
persons  affected  are  in  the  same  class  and  no  reason  is  perceived  why  an 
injury  by  accident  is  any  more  serious  than  one  by  disease.  The  result 
is.  that  in  one  case  a  remedy  is  given  by  way  of  compensation;  in  the 
other,  he  is  turned  loose,  possibly  to  become  a  charge  at  the  county 
hospital. 

It  is  my  contention  that  no  reason  exists  why  the  protecting  hand 
under  the  Compensation  Act  ought  not  to  be  extended  in  the  same  way 
to  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  an  occupational  disease  by 
the  nature  of  their  employment. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  cry  "Paternalism";  the  law  of  overruling 
necessity  is  a  part  of  the  organic  law,  it  was  present  at  the  organization 
of  society,  and  has  ever  since  been  an  integral  part  of  our  civilization. 

The  Legislature  has  found  that,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
"Occupational  Disease  Act,"  and  the  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Act," 
there  were  conditions  surrounding  employment  that  should  be  changed, 
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and  this  was  the  reason  for  calling  into  existence  both  acts;  and  now  to 
deny  the  same  relief  by  way  of  compensation  to  one  class,  which  is  given 
to  another  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  is  either  to  create  a  class 
discrimination  or  to  deny  that  there  was  any  reason  for  the  passage  of 
the  "Occupational  Disease  Act,"  and  beyond  any  question  of  humanity, 
or  of  economics,  but  by  every  conclusion  of  logic  the  occupationally 
diseased  employee  should  have  every  privilege  awarded  to  his  coworker 
under  the  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Act/' 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  in  an 
exhaustive  opinion  (Adams  v.  Acme  White  Lead  Color  Works)  decided 
that  the  Michigan  Compensation  Act  did  not  include  within  its  scope 
"Occupational  Disease."  It  is  understood  that  steps  will  be  taken  during 
the  coming  session  of  the  Michigan  legislature  to  have  the  act  so  amended 
that  it  will  include  those  suffering  from  occupational  disease. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  reported  over  375  occupational 
poisonings  occurring  in  our  State.  As  our  Compensation  Act  stands 
at  present,  these  individuals  are  unfairly  discriminated  against  in  con- 
trast to  their  co-workers,  who,  being  injured  by  accident,  as  it  is  at 
present  interpreted  by  our  courts,  are  the  only  proper  subjects  for 
compensation. 

There  should  be  no  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  compensation 
between  those  injured  by  accident  and  those  injured  or  disabled  by  an 
occupational  disease. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  in  Congress  calculated  to  give  Federal 
employees  compensation  for  disability  from  occupational  disease  acquired 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Ontario  is  the  first  state  in  N'orth  America  to  obtain 
this  legislation. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Allport,  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Occupational  Disease 
Commission,  long  considered  an  authority  on  Workmen's  Insurance,  in 
a  most  exhaustive  article  on  Workmen's  Compensation  in  Illinois,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  "Chicago  ]\Iedical  Eecorder"  makes  the  following 
pertinent  observation: 

"Shall  the  act  be  amended  to  make  industrial  diseases  come  clearly 
within  its  scope?    If  so,  what  diseases  should  be  scheduled? 

"If  the  Industrial  Disease  Commission,  and  the  magnificent  work 
of  the  Illinois  Factory  Inspector's  office  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Health. 
Safety  and  Comfort  Act,  of  the  Factories  Act,  and  of  the  Industrial 
Diseases  Act,  mean  or  lead  to  anything,  they  lead  logically  to  an  inclu- 
sion of  industrial  diseases  within  the  scope  of  compensation.  Here  is 
the  logic  of  it :  Compensation  is  for  industrial  accidents ;  accidents  are 
always  injuries;  industrial  diseases  are  also  always  injuries;  then  why 
not  compensate  for  all  the  injuries  of  labor,  without  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  those  conditions  which  are  none  the  less  injuries  even  though 
they  may  be  more  insidious  in  their  incidence?  This  has  been  the 
invariable  course  of  foreign  laws — why  not  frankly  introduce  a  schedule 
of  industrial  diseases  into  the  Illinois  statute,  rather  than  have  it  read 
into  it  piecemeal  by  judicial  decision  as  is  now  occurring  in  Michigan. 
Ohio  and  Massachusetts?  Many  Chicago  lawyers  are  boasting  that  they 
can  force  our  courts  to  deal  likewise  with  tlie  present  Illinois  statute. 

—13  P 
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"At  present,  no  state  gives  statutory  recognition  to  the  principle  of 
compensation  for  industrial  diseases — nearly  every  foreign  state  gives 
such  recognition.  And  yet  the  signs  are  easy  to  read,  and  it  is  a  safe 
guess  that  within  three  years  there  will  be  a  dozen  of  the  United  States 
adopting  the  principle  either  by  statute  or  by  decision.  The  opportunity 
seems  an  excellent  one  for  the  present  Illinois  General  Assembly  to  take 
the  initial  statutory  step  in  this  direction.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
a  carefully-worked  out  schedule  of  industrial  diseases  should  be  prepared 
by  the  State  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  and  incorporated  into  the  act." 
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RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  "WOMEN'S  TEN  HOUR  LAW". 


The  Thirty-eighth  General  Assembly  approved  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles  in  this 
State"  on  June  17,  1893. 

The  fifth  section  of  this  act  set  the  legal  limit  of  female  employment 
at  eight  hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week.  But,  unfortunately,  this  bene- 
ficial provision  was  declared  unconstitutional  two  years  later  by  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  on  March  15,  1895,  in  the  case  of  Kitchie  v. 
The  People.  In  annulling  this  section  the  ground  taken  by  the  court, 
namely,  that  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  in  excess  of  the  powers 
of  the  Legislature,  is  of  curious  interest  in  contrast  with  the  established 
policy  of  those  states  and  countries  where  this  power  to  regulate  is  no 
longer  in  question,  where  the  principle  is  accepted  and  acted  upon, 
that  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  factory  employee  is  a  legitimate  subject 
for  special  legislation. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  declared  the  eight-hour  day  for 
female  employment  unconstitutional  in  1895,  no  further  attempt  was 
made  to  restrict  the  long  hours  of  female  labor,  until,  in  1909,  the 'Forty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  adopted  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate 
and  limit  the  hours  of  employment  of  females  in  any  mechanical  estab- 
lishment or  factory  or  laundry  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  such 
employees."  That  act  limited  the  hours  females  might  be  employed  in 
any  mechanical  establishment,  factory  or  laundry  to  10  hours  during  any 
one  day,  but  applied  to  no  other  line  of  employment  or  business.  In 
1911,  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly,  amended  the  act  so  as  to 
include  a  large  number  of  other  lines  of  employment,  as  mercantile 
establishments,  hotels,  restaurants,  telegraph  and  telephone  establish- 
ments or  offices  thereof,  any  place  of  amusement,  express,  transportation 
or  public  utility  business,  any  common  carrier,  any  public  institution, 
incorporated  or  unincorporated. 

The  original  act  of  1909  was  sustained  by  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Ritchie  &  Co.  v.  Wayman,'  244  111.,  509. 

The  amended  act  of  1911  was  also  upheld  in  the  case  of  People  v. 
Elderding,  where  a  woman  was  employed  over  10  hours  in  a  hotel.  Justice 
Farmer,  delivering  the  opinion,  says :  "There  can  be  no  doubt  working 
long  hours  day  after  day  under  the  pressure  usually  attending  the  labor 
of  an  employee  who  is  subject  to  the  control,  direction  and  dismissal  of 
the  employer,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  and  impair  the  health  of  women 
that  would  not  attend  shorter  hours  of  employment.  To  exactly  what 
extent  this  may  be  so  of  females  employed  in  hotels  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
definitely  known,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  order  to  sustain 
legislation  reasonably  limiting  the  hours  of  work  therein.  That  such  is, 
in  general,  the  effect  of  long  hours  of  work  in  any  employment  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  authorize  their  regulation.  Tu  ]?itchie  v.  WaymaU;  supra,  we 
held  the  court  would  take  judicial  knowledge  that  on  account  of  woman's 
physical  structure  and  maternal  functions  her  health,  and  that  of  her 
offspring,  was  subject  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  requiring  her  to 
perform  long  hours  of  labor.  The  health  and  welfare  of  posterity  are  as 
much  objects  of  public  solicitude  as  those  of  the  present  generation.  If 
the  enforcement  of  this  law  tends  to  preserve  the  health,  strength  and 
vigor  of  women  engaged  in  working  in  hotels,  thereby  conserving  the 
vitality  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  maternal  functions, 
the  rearing  and  education  of  children  and  the  maintenance  of  the  home, 
its  relation  to  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  is  evident." 

The  Women's  Ten  Hour  Law  of  1911  was  approved  for  the  second 
time  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  People  v.  City  of 
Chicago.  The  contention  differed  somewhat  from  the  others  mentioned 
above.  In  this  case  the  city  of  Chicago  employed  two  women  over  10 
hours  a  day  in  the  "Isolation  Hospital,"  a  public  institution  owned  by 
the  city.  The  Women's  Ten  Hour  Law  prohibits  the  employment  of 
females  in  public  institutions.  The  opinion  of  the  court  states:  ''If  it 
would  have  been  competent  to  have  exempt  the  municipality  the  Legisla- 
ture has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so  and  it  only  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  a  municipal  corporation  may  be  prosecuted  criminally.  That  it 
can  be,  is  sustained  by  a  weight  of  authority." 

Section  5  of  the  law  provides  that  every  employer  must  keep  a  time 
book  showing  the  number  of  hours  such  females  are  employed  each  day. 
This  act  was  approved  June  10,  1911. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  are  entirely  unsatisfactory  in  many  re- 
spects'and  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  similar  laws  in  a  great  number 
of  other  states.  The  number  of  hours  of  employment  should  be  fixed  at 
48  a  week,  not  to  exceed  8  hours  in  any  one  day.  to  be  worked  within  10 
consecutive  hours. 

During  the  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Genei'al  Assembly  the  can- 
ners  of  this  State  maintained  a  strong  lobby  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  canning  industry  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Women's  Ten 
Hour  Law.  The  bill  which  they  had  presented  passed  the  House  and 
the  Senate  but  failed  to  become  a  law,  when  Governor  Dunne  again 
showed  his  sincere  interest  in  and  his  excellent  judgment  for  the  better- 
ment of  working  conditions  for  females. 

The  objections  to  any  exemption  under  this  law  are  presented  very 
fully  in  the  article  "Objections  to  any  bill  exempting  canners  from  the 
operations  of  a  law  regulating  the  hours  of  employment  of  females." 

The  text  of  the  present  law  follows: 

An  Act  to  regulate  and  limit  the  hours  of  employ ment  of  females  in 
any  mechanical  or  mercantile  estaMishment,  or  factory,  or  laundry, 
hotel  or  restaiirant,  or  telegraph  or  teleplione  establishment  or 
office  thereof,  or  in  any  place  of  amusement,  or  by  any  express  or 
transportation  or  public  utility  business,  or  by  any  common  carrier 
or  in  any  public  institution  incorporated  of  unincorporated,  in  this 
State,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  such  employees:  to  provide 
for  its  enforcement  and  a  penalty  for  its  violation. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  Stale  of  Illinois 

represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  no  female  shall  be  employed 
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in  any  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  factory,  or  laundry, 
or  hotel,  or  restaurant,  or  telegraph  or  telephone  establishment  or  office 
thereof,  or  in  any  place  of  amusement,  or  by  any  person,  firm  or  corpo- 
ration engaged  in  any  express  or  transportation  or  public  utility  business, 
or  any  common  carrier,  or  in  any  public  institution,  incorporated  or 
unincorporated,  in  this  State  more  than  10  hours  during  any  one  day. 
The  hours  of  work  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  employment  of 
females  at  any  time  so  that  they  shall  not  work  more  than  10  hours 
during  the  24  hours  of  any  day. 

Sec.  2.  Any  employer  who  shall  require  or  permit  or  suffer  any 
female  to  work  in  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act 
more  than  the  number  of  hours  provided  for  in  this  act,  during  any  day 
of  24  hours,  or  wdio  shall  fail,  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  arrange  the  work  of 
females  in  his  employ  that  they  shall  not  work  more  than  the  number 
of  hours  provided  for  in  this  act  during  any  one  day,  or  who  shall  permit 
or  suffer  any  overseer,  superintendent  or  other  agent  of  any  such  em- 
ployer to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense 
in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $25  or  more  than  $100. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  prosecuting  all 
violations  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Every  employer  to  whom  this  Act  shall  apply,  shall  keep  a 
time  book  or  record  showing,  for  each  day  that  his  establishment  is  open, 
the  hours  during  which  each  and  every  female  in  his  employ  to  whom 
this  act  applies,  is  employed.  Such  time  book  or  record  shall  be  open  at 
all  reasonable  hours  to  the  inspection  of  the  officials  of  the  Factory 
Inspection  Department.  The  failure  or  omission  to  keep  such  record,  or 
a  false  statement  contained  therein,  or  any  false  statement  made  by  any 
person  to  an  official  of  the  Factory  Inspection  Department,  in  reply  to 
any  question  put  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
punishable  on  conviction  by  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $25.00  for 
each  offense. 

Approved  June  15,  1909;  in  force  July  1,  1909. 

As  amended  by  an  Act  approved  June  10.  1911 ;  in  force  Julv  1, 
1911. 

The  following  table  presents  in  comparative  form  the  results  of 
inspections  under  this  law  for  the  year  1912-13  and  1913-14: 


Location. 

Year. 

Number 
of  places 
inspected. 

Males 
em- 
ployed. 

Females 

em- 
ployed. 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent 
women. 

1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 

l.j,  002 
h,  522 
2,967 
2,557 

322,  223 
166, 178 
92, 675 
96,961 

193, 280 
93, 384 
31,355 
26, 841 

515,  503 
259, 562 
124, 030 
123, 802 

Outside  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County. . . 

36 
25 
22 

Total  entire  State 

1913-14 
1912-13 

17,969 
8,079 

414,898 
263, 139 

224,6.35 
120, 225 

639, 533 
383, 364 

35 

32 

Second  inspections 

1913-14 
1912-13 

2,449 
1,005 
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The  following  table  shows  the  uuiiiber  of  places  inspected  in  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  classified  by  industries  for  the  year  just  completed. 
The  tabulation  also  presents  the  number  of  male  and  females  engaged 
in  these  establishments  at  the  time  of  the  inspector's  visit.  In  addition 
to  these  various  items  the  table  gives  the  number  of  firms  working  over- 
time, providing  seats,  having  time  book,  and  providing  proper  toilet 
facilities : 

SUMMARY  OF  INSPECTIONS,  WOMEN'S  TEN-HOUR  LAW— COOK  COUNTY. 
June  30,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914. 


Industry. 


Amusement,  places  of 

Artists,  art  specials  and  material. . 

Autos,  motorcycles,  garages,  sup- 
plies, etc 

Bakeries 

Banks,  bankers,  loans,  insurance, 
etc 

Barbers 

Blacksmiths  and  horseshoers 

Boots  and  shoes  (manutactiu-ing 
and  wholesale 

Boots  and  shoes  (retail) 

Brewers  and  bottlers 

Brick,  stone,  terra  cotta,  marble. 

Brooms,  brushes,  dusters 

Butter,  eggs  and  cheese  (retail) . . . 

Butter,  butterine  (manufacturing 
and  wholesale) 

Buttons 

Carpenters  and  contractors 

Carriages,  wagons,  trucks 

Caskets 

China,  crockery,  glassware 

Cigars,  cigaretts,  tobacco,  etc. 
(manufacturing  and  wholesale) . 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  etc.  (re- 
tail)  

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

Clothing 

Coal,  wood,  hay,  grain,  feed,  etc. . 

Confections 

Dental  and  chemical  laboratory 
and  supplies 

Department  stores 

Drugs  (retail) 

Drugs  (wholesale) 

Dry  goods  (retail) 

Dry  goods  (wholesale) 

Educational  institutions 

Electrical  goods 

Embroideries 

Express  and  storage 

Five  and  ten  cent  stores 

Florists 

Furniture 

Furriers 

Gas  and  electric  companies 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures 

Glass 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Groceries  and  markets  (retail) 

Groceries  and  markets  (wholesale) 

Hairdressuig  and  manicuring 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps 

Hotels  and  rooming  houses 

Jewelers 

Junk 

Laundries 


2,913 

6,577 


4,298 

121 
20, 338 

2,574 

492 

16,  235 

22 

366 

5,347 
53 
150 
173 
297 

5,843 
156 

1,507 
656 
655 

1,078 

5,574 
808 
116 

2,859 
519 

6,431 

2,252 
33 

3,  233 


291 
3,183 


1,156 
514 
239 
18 
56 
43 

164 

225 

1 

12 


3,526 

3,139 
1,418 
35, 269 
123 
5,624 

40 

20, 331 

2,547 

287 

19,289 

401 

2,708 

147 


1,979 

66 

313 

87 

146 

1,478 

2,918 

320 

488 

428 

444 

4,034 

1,  050 

26 

7, 151 


3,204 
12,  760 


3,250 

1,383 

1,628 

71 


7,536 

6,476 
3,111 
62, 372 
756 
9,922 

161 

5,'  121 

779 

35,524 

110 

767 

8,055 
200 
180 
981 
324 

7,822 
222 

1,820 
743 
801 

2,556 

8,492 

1,128 
604 

3,287 

963 

10, 465 

3,302 

10, 384 


as: 

3ta.; 


235 

215 

291 

1,098 

35 

287 

5 

30 
251 
13 
411 
2 
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SUMMARY  OF  INSPECTIONS,  WOMEN'S  TEN-HOUR  LAW— COOK  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Industry. 


Leather  goods 

Livery,  boarding,  sales  stables, 
teaming 

Lumber  yards  and  planing  mills. . 

Mail  order  houses 

Men's  furnishings 

Metal  working  trades 

Milk 

Millinery 

Music 

Newspapers  and  periodicals 

Offices 

Packers 

Painters  and  decorators 

Paints,  oils,  varnishes,  etc 

Paper,  paper  boxes  and  bags 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Pianos,  organs,  musical  instru- 
ments   

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 

Printers,  publishers,  engravers, 
bookbmders 

Railroad,  steampship  and  trans- 
portation companies 

Restaurants  and  lunch  rooms 

Roofers  and  roofing  material 

Rubber  goods 

Shoe  shining  and  repairing 

Soaps,  washing  powders 

Sporting  goods 

Stationers,  books,  etc 

Stores  and  salesrooms 

Siu^gical  instruments 

Tea,  cofiee,  spice 

Telegraph  and  telephone  compan- 


ies. 


Tents,  a%vnings,  shades,  etc. 

Theatres 

Theatres,  five  and  ten  cents. 

Unclassified 

Upholsterers 

Wall  paper 

Warehouses 

Wines  and  liquors 

Wood  working 

Woolens 

Yards 

Family 

One  employee 

No  employees 


2 
49 
23 
147 
357 
113 
470 

12 
1,668 
30 
22 
58 
86 
15 


Total 15,002    322,223    193,280   515,503 


2,  505 

23 

2,440 

2,014 

1,250 

50, 586 

1,400 

3,471 

36 

517 

11,887 

3,016 

348 

1,516 

3,053 

853 

8,188 
1,028 

16,  566 

'337 

327 

15 

2,310 

118 

2,475 

3,405 

186 

673 


12, 


■56 

'53 

27 

1,286 

29, 496 

182 

279 

344 

217 

5,630 

2,008 

64 


2 

155 

4,700 

1,224 

4,212 

1,018 

4,873 

41 

84 

9,906 

1,267 

52 

663 

4,221 

222 

633 
119 


7,280 
37 
161 
20 

'254 

1, 523 

2,753 

61 

561 

5,884 
210 
14 

1,250 

2,579 
27 
67 
94 
56 

1,038 


2,874 

25 
2,595 
6,714 

2,474 

2^18 

8,344 

77 

601 
21,  793 
4,283 

400 
2,179 
7,274 
1,075 

8,821 
1,147 


6,387 

13,979 

374 


372 

6^158 

247 

1,234 

18,640 
963 
41 
2,536 
32,  075 
209 
346 


6,675 
3,604 


ss; 
iz; 


.0  I  * 


13,124   10,519 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  following  14  industries  employ  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  women  reported :  bakers,  clothing 
establishments,  confectionery,  department  stores,  retail  dry  goods  stores, 
hotels,  laundries,  mail  order  houses,  millinery  establishments,  business 
offices,  paper  box  factories,  printing  and  bookbinding  esta])lishments, 
restaurants  and  telegraph  and  telephone  companies. 

Of  the  15,003  establishments  reported  here  1,878  failed  to  provide 
seats  for  their  female  help.  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  were  not  keeping  a  time  record  as  provided  in  section  5  of  this 
law,  and  1,238  had  inadequate  or  no  toilet  facilities. 

The  table  appended  IdcIow  shows  the  number  of  inspections  under 
tbis  law  in  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  excepting  Chicago. 
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Like  the  preceding  tabulation  the  number  of  employees  is  presented,  and 
such  further  data  pertaining  to  seats,  toilets  and  time  records : 


SUMMARY    OF    INSPECTIONS, 


WOMEN'S    TEN-HOUR    LAW— CITIES  OTHER    THAN 
CHICAGO. 


City  or  town. 

111 

a 

It 

a 

pi 

ii 

III 

2 

oil 

lis 

iz; 

20 

11 
1 

140 
3 
4 

16 
35 
1 
20 
53 
1 
2 
29 
65 
70 
4 
1 
1 
31 
14 
5 
31 
1 
42 
28 
20 
2 
11 
2 

t 
8 
1 
8 
10 
11 
5 
15 
211 
8 
3 
5 
9 
5 
2 

17 
4 

16 
14 
80 
135 
13 
1 
8 
10 

23 
3 

8 
24 
15 
6 
1 

60 

156 

8 

10 

19 

689 

98 

986 

40 

118 

3,480 

46 

90 

1,484 

2,224 

654 

280 

41 

30 

1,295 

1,602 

20 

161 

25 

4,282 

'225 
131 
48 
146 

29 
162 

33 
165 

43 
259 

73 

95 
3,080 
241 
355 
131 

39 

10 
2,204 
125 
130 
213 

1,283 
1,476 
2,871 
890 
16 
650 
53 
78 
281 
65 
169 
130 
200 
429 
30 
2.204 

10 

46 

5 

12,947 

11 

635 

36 

655 

28 

62 

2,671 

45 

70 

1,320 

1,860 

333 

155 

25 

5 

436 

793 

12 

91 

15 

4,107 

6,988 

159 

57 

27 

119 

3 

18 

116 

18 

120 

26 

140 

47 

29 

1,720 

210 

299 

84 

15 

1 

2,070 

109 

90 

198 

190 

955 

682 

1,921 

381 

12 

199 

28 

49 

110 

19 

119 

69 

93 

268 

21 

2,200 

50 

no 
1 
5 

2,915 

8 

54 

62 

331 

12 

56 

809 

1 

20 

164 

364 

321 

125 

16 

25 

859 

809 

8 

70 
10 
175 
905 
66 
74 
21 
27 
3 
11 
46 
15 
45 

119 
26 
66 
1,360 
31 
56 
47 
24 
9 
134 
16 
40 
15 
92 
328 
794 
950 
509 
4 
451 
25 
29 
171 
46 
50 
61 
107 
161 
9 
4 

i 

3" 

23' 

4 

2' 

3' 

5 

19 
10 
1 
2 
136 

4 
15 
34 

1 
20 
52 

1 

2 
27 
65 
70 

4 

1 
30 
13 

5 
31 

1 
41 
27 
20 

2 
11 

2 

4 

7 
1 

14 

10 

1 

2 

134 

4 
14 
13 

14 
41 

2 
13 
33 
62 

i" 

1 
16 
10 

1 
25 

1 
16 
18 
13 

2 

2 
2 
6 
2 
1 

19 

Alton                                  

10 

1 

Ashland    

2 

Aurora 

138 

2 

Batavia                    .          

4 

16 

Belleville 

34 

Belvidere 

1 

20 

Bloomington               

52 

Brookport 

1 

2 

Cairo                .                     .       ... 

27 

65 

Centralia     

70 

Chenoa 

4 

1 

Clayton                  

Danville 

30 

13 

Delavan 

5 

31 

EarlvUle                   

1 

41 

27 

Edwardsville                      

20 

2 

ElDorado               

11 

Elgin 

2 

4 

Elmwood      

5 

ElPaso 

7 

Eola 

1 

Flora 

3" 

5 

3' 

s 

10 

5 
15 
210 

3 
5 
9 
5 
2 
5 
17 
4 

16 
14 
80 
134 
13 
1 
8 
10 

22 
3 

8 
24 
15 
6 
1 

6 
6 
1 

189 

1 

i" 

4 
4 
2 
4 

14 
4 
10 

76 
116 

6 
6 

20 
1 
1 
7 
22 
14 
3 
1 

10 

Freeport                  

11 

5 

15 

Galesburg                     

210 

Galva 

8 

Geneseo  

3 

Gibson  City 

5 

9 

Goldengate      

5 

Granite  City 

2 

5 

Harrisburg            

17 

4 

HOlsboro       

16 

Hoopeston              

14 

SO 

Joliet    

134 

Kankakee                

13 

1 

8 

Kinmundy               

10 

1 

LaSalle  

22 

Lemont 

3 

1 

Libertyville          

8 

Litchfield 

24 

15 

Mackinaw      

6 

Madison 

1 
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SUMMARY  OF  INSPECTIONS— CITIES  OTHER  THAN  CHICAGO— Continued. 


City  or  tcmi. 


S'S 


111 


Marseilles , 

Mascoutah 

McLeansboro. . 

Mendota 

Metropolis 

Milford 

Minonk 

Moline 

Montgomery... 

Monticello 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mound 

Mound  City... 

Mt.  Carmel 

Mt.  Olive 

Mt.  Vernon 

Moweaqua 

Naperville 

Nauvoo 

North  Chicago. 

Oden 

Olney 

Onarga 

Ottawa 

Paris 

Paxton 

Pekln 

Peoria 

Peru 

Petersburg 

Pinckneyville . 

Piano 

Pontiac 

Princeton 

Quincy 

Rochelle 

Rockdale 

Rock  Falls 

Rockford 

Rock  Island... 

Rossville 

Salem 

Sandoval 

Savana , 

Shawneetown . 

Springfield 

Spring  Valley - 

St.  Charles 

St.  Elmo 

Staunton 

Steger 

Sterling 

Stewardson. . . 

Streator 

Sullivan 

Sycamore 

Taylor^^lle 

Tuscola , 

Virginia 

Warrensburg. , 

Warsaw 

Washington. . 

Waukegan 

Waverly 

Wayne  City.. 

ZionCity 

Total 


114 

339 

18 

49 

11,437 

350 

113 

320 

414 

3 

469 

261 

325 

34 

117 

155 

400 

40 

44 

22 

180 

14 

1,223 

270 

2,028 
16,393 
1,529 


175 
135 
18 
37 
34 
8,091 
139 


1,487 


45 

251 

302 

1 

450 

96 

250 

11 

83 

132 

358 

30 

31 

14 

109 

9 

753 

207 

40 

1,541 

11,620 

852 

8 

166 
SO 
22 
140 
164 
147 

6,760 
202 
150 


817 
15 
36 

962 
1,027 
19 
68 
70 


112 
2 
19 

165 
75 
23 
34 
23 
42 
10 
13 
8 
71 
5 

470 
63 
17 

487 
4,773 

677 
15 
37 
14 
40 
28 

519 

6 

42 

72 

2,402 

517 
25 
46 
10 
27 
23 
3,365 
64 


12 
5 

10 

126 

3 


70 
5 
1 
136 
472 
17 
3 
15 
1 
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A  glance  at  these  figures  sliows  that  female  labor  was  scattered  over 
the  many  towns  in  Illinois,  no  one  city  having  any  particularly  large 
number. 

The  following  six  cities  are  the  only  ones  in  this  long  list  employing 
over  1,000  females:  Aurora,  3,915;  Galesburg,  1,360;  Moline,  1,059; 
Peoria,  4,773;  Eockford,  3,403;  Springfield,  3,365.  This  shows  that  the 
city  of  Peoria  employs  more  females  than  any  other  city  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Chicago. 

The  percentage  of  women  at  work  for  the  entire  State  amounts  to 
35  per  cent. 

The  percentage  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  is  38  and  in  cities  and 
towns  outside  of  Cook  County  35.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  percentage  in  Cook  County  is  only  slightly  higher  than  that 
for  the  entire  State  the  cities  outside  of  Cook  County  shoAV  a  percentage 
far  below  that  of  the  whole  State. 

The  table  above  shows  that  37  firms  failed  to  provide  scats  for  their 
female  help,  581  firms  did  not  have  a  time  record  according  to  section 
5  of  the  law  and  39  had  inadequate  or  no  provisions  for  toilet  facilities. 

Although  the  title  of  this  law  states  the  intention  "to  re.gulate  and 
limit  the  hours  of  employment  of  females"  it  falls  far  short  of  its  original 
purpose. 

As  the  law  reads  at  present  women  may  be  required  to  work  only 
10  hours  a  day  but  the  law  does  not  state  Avhen  these  10  hours  should  be 
utilized.  On  page  —  of  the  report  of  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector 
a  chart  presents  the  difficulty  very  clearly  and  explains  in  detail  why 
the  present  law  should  be  amended  to  bring  the  number  of  hours  within 
a  certain  period  of  time.  The  argument  is  also  brought  forth  sub- 
stantiating an  8-hour  limitation,  instead  of  10  as-  at  present. 

The  subject  of  night  work  enters  into  this  discussion  as  one  of  the 
most  important  features.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  state  prohibiting 
night  work  by  those  under  31.  We  realize,  however,  that  opposition  to 
night  work  is  as  futile  today  as  was  the  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  a  hundred  years  back.  Night  work  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  present  day  industrial  system.  Abolish  night  work  and  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  country  is  sure  to  become  demoralized  to  a  great 
extent. 

It  is  a  different  matter,  however,  to  advocate  the  use  of  discrimina- 
tion in  choosing  night  workers.  We  cannot  emphasize  stronglv  enough 
the  prohibition  against  the  employment  of  women  and  of  males  under 
age  at  night.  Women  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  nation.  Their  health 
should  be  safeguarded.  Night  work  even  under  the  best  conditions, 
means  a  physical  hardship  upon  women.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
young  man  under  31  who  is  not  fully  developed  physically. 

Thus  far  Massachusetts  is  the  only  state  which  prevents  night  work 
by  persons  under  31.  California  sets  the  limit  at  18,  while  Illinois  and 
the  majority  of  other  states  set  the  limit  at  16.  No  state,  however,  seems 
to  place  any  legal  restriction  against  night  work  for  women. 

Besides  the  physical  objections  to  night  work  for  women  there  are 
also  moral  grounds  why  factories  might  make  their  night  force  exclusively 
a  force  of  men. 

It  is  far  from  odifving  and  even  safe  for  a  young  woman  to  go  home 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  and  have  auiong  her  car  companions 
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belated  drunks,  '^lie  deniaud  i'or  the  restriction  of  iiiglit  work^  wherever 
ijossibie,  to  adult  males  ought  to  meet  with  approval  in  most  industries 
concerned. 

During  the  pre-Christmas  season  rush  of  night  work  in  factories 
and  particularly  in  stores,  the  one  factor  standing  out  above  all  others 
is,  that  the  shop  girl  exhausts  not  only  her  patience  in  a  few  hours,  but 
is  overcome  with  fatigue. 

The  girls  come  to  work  early  in  the  morning  and  work  long  hours. 
They  remain  in  an  atmosphere  polluted  by  thousands  of  persons  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  Around  their  homes  there  are  many  night  noises,  and 
the  air  is  not  clean.  The  homes  are  not  of  the  best,  and  their  food  could 
be  improved  on. 

Along  come  the  herds  of  shoppers,  who  try  to  crowd  much  work  into 
a  few  hours.  Shoppers  come  to  buy  and  in  this  rush  are  called  upon  to 
make  many  decisions.  If  the  minds  of  shop  girls  and  customers  were 
on  edge  there  would  be  much  friction.  Monotony  presently  begets  a 
mechanical  state  of  mind,  and  that  saves  the  situation.  Taking  goods 
from  shelves,  showing  them,  answering  questions,  obeying  orders — a 
dull  routine.  Mental  effort  is  lost,  what  energy  is  in  them  crushes,  and 
to  use  the  slang  expressions  "they  are  all  in"  and  display  no  "pep."  In 
this  manner  they  manage  to  get  through  the  day.  At  night  they  trudge 
home  with  feet  aching  and  limbs  tired  out — their  minds  dulled  by 
fatigue  poisons. 

The  spirit  of  the  shop  girl  may  be  illustrated  very  aptly  by  contract- 
ing her  with  the  shopper,  who  starts  out  to  buy,  not  to  work,  discrimi- 
nating and  fresh  minded.  Presently  she  is  worn  down  to  the  point 
where  she  decides  carelessly  and  then  indifferently.  If  this  condition  of 
fatigue  overtakes  the  shopper  whose  time  is  her  own,  what  is  to  be 
expected  of  the  shop  girl,  who  must  remain  "on  the  job."  How  can 
anyone  expect  a  shop  girl  to  remain  calm  and  poise  in  the  face  of  many 
useless  irritations,  and  mental  irritation  makes  fatigue  toxins.  Let  ns 
not  forget,  though,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  soporific  effects 
and  the  fuller  effects  of  the  toxins  of  fatigue.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  physical  status  of  a  horse  when  he  has  had  his  warming  up 
gallops  and  when  he  has  finished  his  mile  race.  The  preliminary  breezes 
of  the  trotting  horse  steady  him  for  his  race ;  the  race  tires,  f atigaies  and 
exliausts  him. 

The  hand  on  the  telegraph  key  sends  best  when  a  little  tire  causes 
the  nerves  and  muscles  to  act  mechanically.  The  same  exercises  per- 
sisted in  too  long  produce  that  form  of  exhaustion  knoWn  as  telegrapher^s 
palsy. 

Aside  from  the  inhumanities  of  night  work  and  these  rush  season 
periods,  the  constant  drive  will  overfatigue  the  employees  to  the  point 
of  irremediable  exhaustion. 

It  lies  within  our  power  to  abolish  these  conditions.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  amended  law  will  be  passed  as  a  conservation  measure  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  will  then  afford  the  relief  which  the  working 
women  of  Illinois  must  have. 

The  most  apparent  need  in  the  enforcing  of  the  "Women's  Ten 
Hour  Law"  is  a  campaign  of  education  leading  to  the  development  of 
public  sentiment  along  the  lines  of  shorter  hours  and  better  working 
conditions  for  women.     As  n  rule,  the  female  workers  to  whom  the  act 
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apijlies  are  unorganized  and  for  that  reason  cannot  demand  and  obtain 
for  tliemselves  tiie  consideration  as  to  hours  of  employment  that  has 
been  secured  by  the  organized  men.  Neither  have  they  an  organization 
through  Mdiich  to  present  their  grievances,  and  have  their  case  discussed 
and  understood  by  the  general  public.  The  hours  worked  in  one  par- 
ticular place  or  even  in  one  class  of  industry  are  not  understood  by  other 
workers  much  less  by  the  public,  and  the  unscrupulous  employer  has 
an  advantage  that  could  not  be  his,  if  the  facts  of  his  demands  upon  his 
employees  were  known.  The  same  applies  to  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  employees,  as  well  as  to  the  hours  they  are  required  to  labor.  This 
department  through  its  inspections  and  investigations,  offers  the  means 
whereby  it  is  possible  to  present  the  facts  concerning  the  hours  of  labor 
and  conditions  of  employment  of  the  female  workers  of  the  State. 

The  conditions  of  labor,  and  the  hours  of  employment  for  females 
engaged  in  the  garment  making  industry,  have  been  covered  thoroughly 
in  the  article  dealing  with  the  garment  trade,  and  attention  is  called  to 
that  discussion  of  the  subject,  in  the  report  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  department  has  had  more  trouble  with  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
in  its  efforts  to  enforce  the  "Women's  Ten  Hour  Law,"  than  with  any 
other  industry. 

The  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law"  is  proving  of  great  value  in 
securing  for  the  women  of  manufacturing  establishments,  suitable  con- 
ditions "as  regards  toilets,  ventilation,  rest  and  dining  rooms,  as  well  as 
seats,  where  the  nature  of  work  being  done  makes  this  possible. 

In  making  inspections  under  the  "Ten  Hour  Law  for  Women"  in 
Illinois  the  difficulties  are  uniform  in  factories,  mercantile  institutions 
and  laundries.  The  obstacles  confronting  the  inspector  constantly,  and 
the  hardest  to  overcome,  are  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  women  workers 
to  tell  the  truth;  in  questioning  the  women  the  inspector  usually  finds 
evidence  of  any  overtime  from  the  first  few  women  interviewed.  The 
primary  cause  for  this  is,  that  the  women  fear  tlie  loss  of  their  positions, 
if  they  should  give  an  inspector  evidence  incriminating  the  firm.  The 
first  few  women  interviewed  are  not  on  their  guard  and  make  statements 
which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  or  confirm  from  the  remainder.  Aside 
from  the  fear  of  losing  a  position,  there  is  amongst  the  majority  of 
women  in  our  manufacturing  establishments  a  lack  of  social  conscious- 
ness. They  do  not  see  their  responsibility  in  securing  the  satisfactory 
enforcement  of  a  law  enacted  for  their  own  welfare :  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  to  secure  justice  for  coworkers,  even  when  they  do  not  care  about 
losing  the  position,  they  will  selfishly  support  the  firm. 

At  times,  women  are  really  unconscious  of  having  worked  overtime, 
and  unless  a  record  is  kept  by  a  time  clock  there  is  no  way  of  finding  it 
out.  The  lack  of  provision  for  a  closing  hour  makes  it  very  easy  for  an 
employer  to  manipulate  records  so  as  to  show  only  10  hours;  for 
instance,  the  women  may  ring  out  at  a  certain  hour  and  go  back  and 
work  for  a  few  hours  longer,  without  ringing  in.  and  unless  the  inspector 
suspects  overtime  violations  sufficiently  to  watch,  such  a  procedure  may 
continue  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  never  be  discovered.  The  inspector  is 
morally  certain  of  overtime,  but  has  no  means  to  prove  it  legally. 

Similar  difficulties  present  themselves  in  court  procedure.  The 
women  often  become  frightened  and  either  deliberately  falsify  or  become 
so  confused,  that  they  say  things  without  deliberating.     Thus  the  testi- 
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mony  secured  by  an  inspector  at  the  time  of  inspection  may  be  entirely 
discredited  before  the  court.  The  offense  is  often  made  to  appear  very 
trivial  by  the  defendants  questions  and  the  witnesses'  confusion.  The 
further  ditiiculty  of  not  being  able  to  speak  and  understand  the  foreign 
languages  attending  inspections  in  factories,  where  foreign  labor  is 
employed,  is  one  which  inspectors  feel  constantly  enables  employers  to 
cover  violations.  A  statement  secured  from  women  unable  to  speak 
English  fluently  is  of  little  value  in  court. 

Eeference  to  the  tables  given  in  the  legal  article  in  this  report  will 
show  that  the  department  has  been  active  in  securing  convictions  under 
the  '"Women's  Ten  Hour  Law."  In  eases  where  prosecutions  were  insti- 
tuted for  failure  to  provide  a  time  book,  convictions  have  been  obtained 
and  fines  imposed.  This  department  has  been  earnest  in  requiring  a 
compliance  with  this  section  of  the  law,  a  properly  kept  time  record 
invariably  means  that  the  firm  desires  to  comply  with  the  entire  law. 
and  -very  rarely  do  they  violate  the  overtime  section,  when  a  good  time 
record  is  kept.  The  department  intends  to  place  stricter  emphasis  upon 
the  time  record  feature  as  it  has  become  evident  that  the  conditions 
leading  to  a  better  enforc-ement  of  the  "Ten  Hour  Law,"  will  be  greatly 
aided  when  this  section  is  uniformly  complied  with. 

PEOTECTIVE   LEGISLATION   FOR   FEMALES   AND   THE 
CANNING  INDUSTRY  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  passed  the  "Ten 
Hour  Law  for  Females"  only  after  meeting  the  combined  opposition  of 
the  Laundrymen's  Association  and  numerous  manufacturers'  associations. 

This  law  has  now  been  in  force  almost  five  years.  The  Laundry- 
men's  Association  and  several  of  the  manufacturers'  associations  fought 
the  bill  most  bitterly  while  before  the  State  Legislature,  but  recognizing 
the  beneficial  operation  of  this  law  now  agree  that  a  10  hour  day  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  One  of  these  associations  terms  the  law  "a 
blessing  in  disguise,"  while  several  now  express  themselves  in  favor  of 
an  even  shorter  working  day. 

The  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association  has  established  a  52  hour 
week  this  year  and  look  forward  to  a  50  hour  week  in  the  near  future. 

The  Laundrymen's  Association  has  not  taken  any  decided  action 
along  this  line,  but  the  president  of  the  association,  in  an  address  before 
the  ]\Iissouri  Laundrymen's  Association,  at  St.  Joseph,  in  June,  1912, 
urged  the  association  to  accept  the  10  hour  or  9  hour  limitation  as  an 
inevitable  development  in  all  industry  and  to  prepare  to  meet  the  demand 
for  an  even  shorter  day.  He  says :  "No  doubt  attempts  will  be  made  by 
the  various  legislatures  in  the  next  year  to  shorten  still  further  the  hours 
of  work  for  women  employees,  until  I  believe  it  will  reach  such  a  scope 
that  Congress  will  enact  a  'National  eight  hour  law  for  women.'  There 
are  several  laundries  now  that  have  a  nine  and  one-half  hour  day  and 
many  cleaning  establishments  that  have  a  nine  hour  day." 

Hence,  it  is  with  surprise  that  we  find  the  canners,  in  1913,  asking 
for  an  exemption  from  the  "Ten  Hour"  and  to  be  given  a  12  hour  day. 
The  canning  industry  is  not  a  new  and  struggling  one  that  needs  to  be 
fostered  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  the  women  of  Illinois.  A  visit 
to  several  canneries  disclosed  the  fact  that  they  had  been  established  from 
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15  to  30  3'ears.  All  those  visited  had  modern  machiuery  aud  gi)od 
buildings  and  apparently  were  in  a  state  of  solvency.  Some  companies 
owned  more  than  one  plant,  some  had  built  an  additional  plant  and  many 
had  put  in  new  machinery  in  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  capacity 
of  these  plants  ranged  from  50,000  to  250,000  cans  per  day. 

Canneries  used  to  be  operated  in  a  frame  shed  something  after  the 
pattern  of  the  dancing  pavilion  on  the  picnic  grounds.  The  work  was 
done  in  a  very  primitive  fashion  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  The  shelling 
of  peas,  shucking  of  corn  and  sorting  of  beans  was  all  done  by  hand,  also 
the  sealing  and  labeling  of  cans  was  carried  on  by  hand.  In  those  days 
the  number  of  women  employed  far  exceeded  the  number  of  men, 
although  the  men  have  always  been  paid  more  for  their  work  than  the 
women,  with  the  exception  of  piece  work. 

The  prices  paid  for  piece  work  were  as  follows : 

Shucking  corn  2c  per  bushel 

Stringing  beans    10c  per  3  gallon,  pail 

Peeling  tomatoes 2c  per  3  gallon  pail 

Labeling  2  dozen  cans %c 

The  average  woman  made  from  75  cents  to  90  cents  per  day  at  these 
prices.  The  expert  worker  could  make  a  $1.50  per  day  some  times.  The 
hours  were  usually  from  6.30  a.  m.,  until  9  p.  m.  unless  they  were 
especially  busy  when  they  worked  until  12  p.  m.  and  sometimes  until 
1  and  2  a.  m. 

When  machine  soldering  was  put  in,  hour  work  took  the  place  of 
piece  work  and  9  to  10  cents  per  hour  was  the  rate  for  all  women 
workers.  Then  conveyors  were  put  into  the  sheds  and  while  hand  husk- 
ing was  still  in  vogue  the  women  were  put  to  work  sorting  corn  and 
trimming  the  yellow  grain  and  decayed  parts  from  the  ear,  at  the  rate 
of  9  cents  per  hour,  which  finally  advanced  to  10  and  11  cents.  As 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  rate  prevailing  five  years  ago  was  9, 
10  and  11  cents  an  hour. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  various  canneries  with  machines 
for  husking  corn,  and  now  six  of  the  ten  plants  visited  do  their  husking 
by  machines.  Curiously  enough,  two  of  the  largest  canneries  are  among 
the  four  that  use  hand  huskers.  Seven  of  the  plants  use  only  one-third 
as  many  women  as  men,  one  had  about  half  as  many,  one  one-fifth  as 
many,  and  the  other  only  one-seventh  as  many. 

Machinery  is  also  used  for  shelling  peas,  so  that  very  few  women  are 
employed  during  the  pea  season.  Where  pork  and  beans  are  put  up,  from 
two  to  twelve  women  are  employed  for  two  or  three  days  a  week  through 
the  fall  and  winter  to  sort  the  beans.  They  are  also  employed  during 
the  pumpkin  season,  which  is  seldom  of  more  than  three  weeks  duration. 
Only  one  of  these  plants  cans  fruit  and  that  one  has  not  "put  up"  very 
much  during  the  last  two  years..  It  was  difficult  to  learn  the  number  of 
women  employed  or  the  length  of  the  season. 

The  Washington  Cannery,  built  three  years  ago  and  owned  by  Dick- 
inson &  Co.,  of  Eureka,  is  the  most  up-to-date  cannery  in  Illinois.  It  is 
housed  in  four  substantial  brick  buildings — engine  house,  husking  de- 
partment, canning  department  and  store  rooms.  The  farm  wagons  with 
their  loads  of  corn  drive  up  to  the  scales  at  the  office  window  where  they 
are  weighed,  then  drive  onto  a  platform  which  lets  down  at  one  side 
enough  to  tip  the  wagon  bed  at  right  angles  to  allow  the  corn  to  slide  on 
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the  conveyors,  which  carry  the  corn  to  the  second  floor.  There  it  is 
sorted  by  men,  who  send  it  down  chutes  to  the  shucking  machines.  Tliese 
machines  stand  in  a  double  row  half  the  length  of  the  floor  and  are 
operated  by  young  men  who  feed  the  corn  into  the  machines  which  cut 
olf  the  stalk  end.  The  corn  passes  through  rubber  rolls,  which  rub  oft' 
the  shucks.  The  conveyor  carries  it  past  a  number  of  young  women,  who 
pick  out  any  stray  pieces  of  shuck  and  put  the  old  corn  into  the  con- 
veyors, which  take  it  to  the  silo,  while  the  good  corn  goes  back  to  the 
second  floor  for  examination  by  20  or  30  Avomen  who  sort  the  first  quality 
from  the  second  quality  corn,  and  trim  off  the  decayed  parts  or  yellow 
grains.    It  is  then  sent  back  to  the  first  floor. 

On  the  first  floor  the  corn  goes  through  the  silking  machine  which 
brushes  off  the  silk  and  washes  the  ears.  On  the  third  floor  the  ears  go 
through  machines  which  cut  off  the  kernels  and  scrape  the  milk  from  the 
cob.  The  kernels  of  the  corn  are  then  conveyed  to  the  floor  below,  where 
they  pass  through  a  separator,  removing  the  silk  and  waste  that  accumu- 
lates in  other  processes.  The  corn  is  then  raked  into  the  process  can  or  ■ 
mixing  kettle,  where  it  is  mixed  with  hot  water  syrup  to  a  proper 
consistency. 

The  mixed  corn  is  passed  through  a  chute  to  the  first  floor,  where 
a  boy  fills  the  cans  which  a  conveyor  carries  past  a  number  of  girls  who 
feed  the  capping  machine  and  also  past  the  girls  who  adjust  and  properly 
set  the  caps.  The  caps  are  then  soldered,  after  which  the  cans  are 
inspected  to  detect  such  as  are  not  properly  sealed.  The  perfectly  sealed 
cans  pass  into  a  big  basket  crate,  which  is  hauled  to  the  cooking  room. 
A  big  derrick  operated  from  the  center  of  the  room  picks  the  crate  up 
and  deposits  it  in  the  steam  cookers,  where  it  remains  for  75  minutes. 
The  steam  is  then  turned  off  and  10  or  15  minutes  is  allowed  to  permit 
the  steam  to  clear  away.  The  crate  is  then  lifted  to  the  cooling  tank, 
after  which  the  cans  are  carried  on  a  conveyor  to  the  store  room.  This 
cooling  tank  is  13  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long  and  contains  about  3  feet  of 
running  cold  water. 

Labeling  is  done  by  machines,  but  the  cans  are  not  labeled,  until 
ready  for  shipment,  which  may  be  months  after  the  canning  season  is 
over.  Sometimes  shipments  are  not  made  until  the  following  season. 
All  goods  are  contracted  for  ahead  of  time  by  the  wholesale  grocers  avIio 
have  them  delivered  when  needed.  This  necessitates  a  large  storage  room 
for  the  cannery. 

The  building  contains  concrete  floors  throughout,  has  good  drains, 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  sanitary  drinking  fountains,  wash  basins  and 
paper  towels,  except  in  the  corn-cutting  room  where  clean  roller  towels 
were  provided.  Over  every  wash  basin  was  the  sign,  "Have  You  Washed 
Your  Hands?"  The  women  were  provided  with  work  aprons  and  high 
stools  to  sit  on  at  their  work.  There  were  the  best  of  toilet  facilities,  a 
good  dressing  room,  with  easy  chairs,  rockers  and  a  couch. 

The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  this  plant  was  their  mode  of  com- 
plying with  the  "Ten  Hour  Law." 

The  working  schedule  of  this  firm  furnishes  one  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  how  ridiculous  the  provisions  of  the  "Ten  Hour  Law"  is  restrict- 
ing the  employment  of  females  to  10  hours  per  day.  The  schedule 
follows : 


On  duty  7  a.  m. 
On  duty  10  a.  m. 
On  duty  2  p.  m. 
On  duty  5  p.  m. 
On  duty     9  p.  m. 


Off  duty  9  a.  m. 
Off  duty  12  noon 
Off  duty  4  p.  m. 
Off  duty  7  p.  m. 
Off  duty  11  p.  m. 


This  schedule  brings  the  firm  exactly  within  the  law,  but  while  the  girls 
actually  work  only  10  hours,  they  are  on  the  premises  for  16  hours,  unless 
they  go  home  for  dinner.  In  like  manner  another  shift  begins  work  at 
8  a.  m.  and  works  until  12  p.  m. 

One  company  insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  up  good  corn  in 
a  first-class  manner  without  women,  as  women  were  more  conscientious, 
more  careful,  more  patient  and  were  steadier  workers  than  men.  How- 
ever, the  following  table  will  show  that  there  are  only  two  parts  of.  the 
work  where  the  labor  is  performed  exclusively  by  women : 


Name  of  cannery. 

Number 
of  sorters 

and 
trimmers 
on  con- 
veyors. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
on  corn 
cutter 
machines. 

Process 
girls 

mixing 
corn 
with 

syrup. 

Girls 
sending 

cans 
~  down 
chute. 

Cappers 
adjusting 
caps  on 

filled 

cans. 

inspec- 
tors. 

Washington 

32 
26 
39 
42 
42 
37 
36 
.56 
60 
20 

2 

3 
3 

5 
5 
5 
4 
2 
6 
8 
4 

3 

8 
8 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

Gibson  City 

2 

Paxtou        

5 

1 

2 

2 



Some  of  the  canneries,  instead  of  having  inspectors,  test  the  filled 
cans  by  passing  them  through  a  trough  of  water. 

None  of  the  plants  visited  complained  of  the  lack  of  male  help,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Gibson  City  Canning  Company.  The  Dickinson 
Company  said  they  could  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  men  and  boys,  but 
they  could  not  trust  them  to  put  up  first  quality  corn.  Bloomington  said 
they  could  get  all  the  help  required  for  one  shift  and  did  not  want  two 
shifts,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  putting  up  corn  by  artificial  light. 
Chenoa  said  they  would  quit  employing  women  if  they  had  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  10  hour  day.  The  Hoopeston  Canning  Company  said  they 
were  going  to  quit  employing  women  and  that  next  year  they  would 
employ  men  only.  The  Illinois  Canning  Compan}',  of  Hoopeston,  said 
they  were  really  trying  to  adhere  to  the  "Ten  Hour  Law''  but  could  not 
obtain  enough  women  to  run  two  shifts  and  were  obliged  to  use  men 
instead. 

The  women  in  the  Dickinson  Company  at  Washington  and  Eureka 
said  that  they  were  employed  throughout  the  year  at  odd  jobs.  The 
married  women  worked  to  help  pay  for  their  homes,  the  widows  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  children,  the  young  women  to  pay  their  way 
through  college  or  buy  clothes  for  the  winter.  Less  than  half  had  no 
other  employment  than  that  in  the  cannery. 

The  Bloomington  Company,  with  plants  at  Bloomington,  Chenoa 
and  LeEoy,  employed  women,  who  made  the  statement  that  they  worked 
in  the  canneries  because  they  had  no  other  means  of  earning  money. 
They  claimed  the  tasks  in  the  canneries  were  very  hard. 
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The  Gibson  City  plant  was  not  in  full  operation,  but  the  women  in 
the  husking  shed  stated  that  they  found  other  work  when  the  cannery 
shut  down.     Some  of  the  women  did  cleaning,  washing  or  sewing. 

Paxton  practically  offers  no  other  employment,  except  domestic 
service. 

At  Hoopeston,  about  half  of  all  the  women  employed  in  the  cannery 
work  all  the  year.  The  hotels,  laundries,  restaurants  and  stores  are 
looked  to  for  employment  when  the  canneries  are  nbt  busy. 

In  Eossville  a  great  many  women  do  housewark  when  not  employed 
by  the  cannery  and  all  gave  the  assurance  that  the  latter  was  preferable 
to  hovisework. 

The  women  of  Washington,  Eureka,  Bloomington,  Chenoa,  LeEoy 
and  Paxton  were  almost  unanimous  in  saying  that  10  hours'  work  was 
sufficient  for  them,  although  some  thought  that  rather  than  have  their 
employers  lose  money  by  allowing  the  corn  to  spoil  they  would  be  willing 
to  work  two  or  three  days  during  the  season  for  13  hours,  but  none 
wanted  the  law  changed. 

Gibson  City  was  not  in  full  operation  and  women  in  the  husking 
shed  were  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  a  "Ten  Hour  Day."  One  woman 
who  shucked  33  bushels  of  corn  a  day  was  sure  she  could  shuck  40  if 
she  worked  13  hours,  but  a  woman  who  shucked  an  average  of  50  bushels 
a  day  and  had  shucked  as  many  as  67  in  one  day,  asserted  that  she  never 
worked  after  6  p.  m.  and  would  not  work  later,  because  if  she  did  she 
was  not  able  to  do  as  much  the  next  day. 

Hoopeston  women  were  three-fourths  in  favor  of  the  "Ten  Hour 
Day."  Those  favoring  a  13-hour  day  were  usually  girls  who  had  never 
worked  in  canneries  before  this  season,  or  women  who  came  from  Indiana 
just  for  the  corn  season  and  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  a  shorter 
day,  or  women  who  wanted  to  go  home  at  4  p.  m.  to  cook  supper  and 
return  for  the  evening  work. 

Eossville  was  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  12-hour  day,  but 
the  girls  there  were  accustomed  to  the  long  day  of  the  domestic  worker. 

Candy  and  paper  box  factories  use  conveyors  of  a  similar  type  as 
those  in  canneries.  Both  these  trades  have  a  season  when  they  are 
exceptionally  busy  for  a  few  weeks  each  year.  The  factories  that  put  up 
fruit  juices  for  the  soda  water  fountains  handle  perishable  berries  and 
fruits.  We  have  a  number  of  such  places  in  Chicago  and  these  do  not 
plead  for  an  exemption  on  account  of  handling  perishable  goods. 

The  Hoopeston  Cannery  hauls  corn  in  on  Sunday  and  keeps  it  until 
Monday  morning  in  order  to  begin  work  at  6  :45  a.  m.  All  the  can- 
neries keep  enough  corn  on  hand  over  night  to  start  their  work  the  next 
morning. 

It  is  said  that  a  rain  coming  when  the  corn  is  ripe  will  oblige  the 
cannery  to  shut  down  until  the  sun  comes  out  and  dries  the  corn  so  that 
it  can  be  pulled. 

Some  canners  insist  on  Saturday  night  work  because,  as  they  claim, 
the  corn  is  a  dead  loss  if  not  finished  up  on  that  day. 

There  are  six  standard  products  that  are  handled  by  almost  every 
canning  company,  viz :  pork  and  beans,  kidney  beans,  hominy,  pumpkin, 
krout  and  corn. 

—14  F 
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The  following  table  shows  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  canned, 

length  of  time  for  canning,  and  the  products  "put  up"  in  certain  plants : 

Washington.     Eureka.     Bloomington.     Chenoa.     LeRoy. 

0  0  0  0 


Peas,  3  weeks 

Corn,  6  weeks 

Krout,  6  weeks   . . 
Pumpkin,  3  weeks 
Hominy,  3  weeks. 
Kidney     beans,     3 
weeks    . . 

0 
0 
■0 

0 

Pork     and     beans, 
26  weeks  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

The  following  are  independent  plants : 

Gibson  City.     Paxton.     Hoopeston.     111.  C.  Co.     Rossvillo. 

Peas,  3  weeks 0  0  0  0     

Corn,  6  weeks 

Krout,  6  weeks 0  0  0     

Pumpkin,  3  weeks     0  0  0     

Hominy,  3  weeks 

Kidney    beans,    3 

weeks    0  0  0     

Pork    and    beans, 

26  weeks 

The  capacity  of  the  Washington  plant  amounted  to  70,000  cans 
per  day  and  that  of  the  Illinois  Canning  Company  averaged  250,000 
cans  per  day. 

The  only  vegetables  considered  highly  perishable  are  corn  and 
tomatoes.    None  of  the  canneries  inspected  put  up  tomatoes. 

The  canneries  either  lease  or  own  the  farms  producing  corn.  In 
some  instances,  they  contract  with  the  farmer  for  his  crop  of  corn  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  shall  be  planted  at  a  certain  time  in  a  certain 
manner.  The  time  and  method  of  delivery  is  also  specified  in  the 
contract. 

Some  of  the  canners  adhered  to  a  12-hour  day.  The  Hoopeston 
and  Eureka  Companies  said  that  under  a  12-hour  limitation  they  would 
institute  a  rest  period  of  15  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  so  that 
the  actual  work  would  not  exceed  10  hours.  The  Eureka  Company 
further  believed  in  paying  the  women  for  the  rest  periods.  The  Bloom- 
ington Company  employs  cappers  and  can  girls,  giving  them  15-minute 
rest  periods. 

It  was  learned  that  the  women  would  appreciate  a  15-minute  recess 
twice  a  day  during  a  10-hour  day.  The  reason  for  demanding  these  rest 
periods  is  because  of  the  eye  strain  due  to  the  constantly  moving  con- 
veyors causing  the  women  to  become  dizzy  while  working  directly  over 
the  conveyor,  especially  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  Hoopeston  and 
Rossville  trimmers  are  provided  with  a  small  shelf  or  table  and  do  not 
work  directly  over  the  conveyors  as  the  others  do.  The  Hoopeston 
canneries  also  provide  seats  with  backs  to  them  and  a  foot  rest  for  each 
woman. 

The  Gibson  City  Company  working  schedule  showed  11  hours  on 
the  Saturday  before  inspection.  The  president  of  the  company  could 
not  explain  the  violation  of  the  statute  and  admitted  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  working  over  10  hours.     At  Chenoa  the  cannery  operated  on 
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a  10%  hours  basis,  while  the  Paxtoii  plant  e.xceeded  the  legal  time  limita- 
tion by  20  minutes,  just  prior  to  the  time  of  inspection. 

The  Eureka  and  Washington  plant  managers  expressed  themselves 
as  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  to  remain  within  the  10-hour 
schedule. 

The  inspection  of  the  Bloomington  Company's  plant  showed  an 
excess  of  25  minutes  on  the  day  before  inspection.  The  manager  claimed 
that  overtime  was  absolutelv  necessarv. 


LIST  OF  CANNERIES  WITH  TABLE  SHOWING  CURRENT  HOURS  AND  PRICES. 


Dickinson 
&Co. 

Bloomington  Caiming 
Co. 

Gib- 
son 
City. 

Paxton. 

Hoopes- 
ton. 

Illinois 

Canning 

Co. 

Ross- 

Wash- 
ington. 

Ell- 
reka. 

Bloom- 
ington. 

Chenoa. 

Le- 
Roy. 

ville. 

Starting  time. . 

Quitting  time. 

Time  off 

Before  7  a.m.. 

After  7  p.m 

Over   10  hours 
this  year 

Total   employ- 
ees  

Number  child- 
ren 

7   a.m. 

11p.m. 

6hrs. 

No 

Yes 

No 

140 

7  a.m. 
7p.m. 
Ihr. 

No 
No 

No 

109 

6:50'a.m. 
6:.50  p.m. 

No 
Yes 
141 

6:30-a.m. 

6      p.m. 

fhr. 

Yes 

No 

150 

2 

58 

15c 

7  a.m. 

6p.m. 

Ihr. 

No 

No 

No 
164 

50 
15c 

7  a.m. 

6p.m. 

Ihr. 

No 

131 

6 
45 
1.5c 

6:45  a.m. 
5:45  p.m. 

Ihr. 

Yes 
No 

Yes 

57 

6:45  a.m. 

5:45  p.m. 
Ihr. 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

1.50 

16 

■    62 

12i  to  14Jc 

6:45  a.m. 

5:45  p.m. 
Ihr. 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

350 

7      a.m. 

5.30  p.m. 
ihr. 
-No 
Yes 

No 

175 

Number 

women 

Wages  per 

bushel 

40 
17ic 

32 
17ic 

55 
15c 

17 
15c 

70 
12i  to  14Jc 

25 
12?,c 

The  Washington  plant  employs  two  process  girls — one  for  five 
hours  in  the  morning,  the  other  for  five  hours  in  the  afternoon.  These 
girls  receive  20  cents  per  hour.  Chenoa  has  eight  girls  on  the  corn 
cutting  machines  who  receive  20  cents  an  hour.  The  Bloomington  plant 
has  girls  on  the  corn  cutters  who  receive  15  cents  an  hour,  but  are  sup- 
posed to  be  relieved  for  15  minutes  every  two  hours.  They  have  not  had 
a  girl  to  relieve  them  this  year  and  complained  that  the  work  was  very 
tiresome,  complaining  especially  about  pains  in  the  shoulders.  Men 
employed  on  cutting  machines  in  the  LeEoy  plant  claimed  that  work 
on  these  machines  is  too  heavy  for  girls. 

All  of  the  above  enumerated  canneries  employ  hand  buskers,  except 
the  one  at  Rossville  which  installed  the  husking  machines  during  the 
year.  Where  hand  husking  is  done,  the  pay  is  on  a  per  bushel  basis. 
The  same  rate  prevailed  in  each  of  these  places,  viz.  4  cents  a  bushel  for 
large  and  5  cents  for  small  ears. 

None  of  these  plants  kept  a  time  rcbord  of  the  women  piece  workers. 
A  metal  check  for  each  bushel  husked  is  given  to  the  employee.  The 
names  of  these  women  and  men  do  not  appear  on  the  pay  roll,  unless 
they  are  put  on  time  work  for  an  hour.  In  this  way  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  woman  husking  all  day,  then  working  on  the  conveyor  for 
10  hours. 

It  is  the  custom  of  all  the  canneries  to  count  the  time  of  women 
workers  from  the  hour  that  the  conveyor  or  other  machinery  starts  and 
not  the  hour  that  she  is  told  to  report.  Hence,  a  cannery  may  be  under- 
stood to  begin  work  at  6.30  or  6.45,  but  the  women  will  be  there  at  6 
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or  6.30^  in  the  iiiorning  as  punctualit}^  is  eiiipliasized.  If  the  machinery 
is  not  started  until  10  a.  ni.  the  time  of  the  help  is  counted  from  10 
a.  m.  In  order  to  he  credited  with  a  10-hour  day  under  such  circum- 
stances the  women  will  be  obliged  to  work  until  10  p.  m. 

The  Illinois  Cannery  of  Hoopeston  was  the  only  exception  in  the 
matter  of  starting.  A  whistle  gave  the  signal  one-half  hour  prior  to 
starting  work,  so  that  everyone  had  an  opportunity  of  arriving  promptly. 

ACCIDENTS    AND    SAFETY    MEASURES    IN    CANNING    FACTORIES. 

The  most  frequent  accidents  reported  are  burns,  or  scalds,  due  to 
exposed  steam  pipes,  exhaust  boxes,  retorts,  and  to  escaping  steam  from 
cookers,  etc. 

Where  steam  pipes  enter  exhaust  boxes,  retorts,  or  jacketed  kettles, 
or  are  exposed  within  reach  of  employees,  they  should  be  protected  or 
insulated.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  steam  pipe  system  should 
be  insulated,  though  this  may  be  an  economy,  but  those  portions  which 
may  be  reached  or  which  are  likely  to  be  struck  by  the  hand  or  arm, 
should  be  protected.  This  may  be  done  by  the  regular  insulating 
material,  by  boxing  with  wood,  or  by  covering  with  wire  netting.  Pipes 
out  of  ordinary  reach,  but  which  might  be  taken  hold  of  at  some  time, 
should  be  painted  red  or  other  distinctive  color  as  a  danger  signal. 

The  uncovered  galvanized  iron  exhaust  box  is  the  cause  of  a  rather 
unexpected  large  number  of  burns,  due  to  two  reasons :  First,  unwittingly 
placing  the  hand  on  some  part,  and,  second,  trying  to  relieve  a  choked 
condition  too  soon  after  turning  off  the  steam.  Some  exhaust  boxes  are 
covered  with  wood  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  radiation  of  heat  and  thus 
overcome,  in  part,  the  first  criticism.  These  boxes  can  be  guarded  by 
railing  along  the  sides  but  more  effectively  by  frames  of  wire  netting, 
set  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  sides  and  covering  the  portion  of  the 
top  that  may  be  reached  and  also  by  painting  them  red  to  call  attention 
to  danger.  The  burns  due  to  removing  choke  can  only  be  avoided  by 
using  ordinary  intelligence  and  delaying  action  until  the  box  has  cooled 
to  a  point  of  safety.  The  same  precautions  should  be  used  to  protect 
against  burns  from  pea  blanchers.  The  burns  from  pines,  exhaust  box, 
and  blanchers  are  usually  minor  in  character,  involving  the  finger  tips, 
hands,  or  some  part  of  the  arm.  They  are  usually  painful,  but  ordinarily 
do  not  incapacitate  from  work.  The  burns  occurring  from  the  retort 
and  process  tanks  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  personal  carelessness,  as 
opening  the  retort  before  the  blow-off  has  been  completed,  and  hoisting 
the  crate  out  with  a  jerk,  causing  scalding  water  to  he  thrown  upon  the 
helper  or  slopped  or  splashed  on  the  floor. 

There  are  other  accidents,  however,  of  serious  character,  that  demand 
safety  devices.  The  inquiry  shows  that  on  an  average,  at  least  one 
retort  blows  up  each  year.  With  each  one  there  is  the  possibility  of 
either  the  loss  of  life,  or  serious  burns,  and  these  have  happened  several 
times.  First  of  all,  the  retort  should  be  thoroughly  inspected  at  regular 
intervals  for  safety,  and  this  should  include  a  hydrostatic  test  of  at 
least  10  pounds  above  the  working  pressure.  The  safetv  valves  should 
be  lifted  each  day.  If  the  steam  pressure  is  not  automatically  controlled 
there  should  be  a  reducing  valve  in  the  main  line  to  hold  the  pressure 
below  the  safety  limit.     Hand  control  of  temperature  has  a  human  ele- 
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ment  of  forgetfulness^  and  although  the  operation -may  be  carried  out 
faithfully  many  hundreds  of  times,  there  is  the  possibility  of  relaxation. 
The  automatic  controller  adds  a  distinctive  element  of  safety  as  well  as 
insuring  more  uniform  cooking.  The  blowing  out  of  jackets  is  occasion- 
ally the  cause  of  a  burn  and  for  the  most  part  can  be  avoided  by  the 
same  precautions  already  cited.  The  direction  of  the  blow-off,  vent 
valve,  etc.,  are  details  that  need  only  to  be  called  to  one's  attention  to 
have  the  discharge  of  steam  turned  in  such  a  direction  as  not  to  strike 
an  employee.  One  precaution  which  should  accompany  an  installation 
of  retorts  or  cookers,  is  that  the  floor  should  be  made  to  slope  toward  the 
cooker  for  a  distance  of  2  feet  or  more,  and  that  it  should  be  covered 
with  a  grating.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  any  hot  water  which 
may  be  thrown  out  in  boiling  or  in  hoisting  crates  of  cans. 

The  long  open  bath,  such  as  the  Dixon  cooker,  should  be  guarded 
at  the  sides  to  prevent  any  one  from  falling  in. 

Burns  from  preserve  or  syrup  kettles  are  usually  due  to  splashing 
of  contents  in  boiling.  This  may  be  avoided,  in  a  large  measure,  on 
small  kettles  by  using  cylinders  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  kettle  and 
about  1  foot  in  height.  These  cylinders  are  attached  to  a  pulley  and 
raised  and  lowered  in  position  when  needed.  They  have  proven  to  be 
very  effective  in  the  factories  where  used. 

The  jacketed  preserve  kettle,  like  the  retorts  and  boilers,  should  be 
inspected  at  intervals  by  an  engineer.  Each  kettle  should  have  its  own 
safety  valve  and  these  should  be  opened  daily  to  insure  against  sticking. 

Burns  were  also  reported  from  corn  cookers  and  syrup  tanks  boiling 
over,  and  as  these  are  usually  located  rather  high  above  the  floor,  they 
are  unattended  by  warning.  An  overflow  gutter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  might  prevent  such  accidents. 

A  number  of  burns  were  also  reported  from  the  dipping  of  the 
capping  steel  or  soldering  copper  in  the  acid  can.  These  burns  have 
been  small  and  occurred  on  the  back  of  the  hands  or  on  the  face.  They 
have  been  accompanied  by  unusual  scarring;  one  report  in  particular 
states  that  a  small  burn  below  the  eye  caused  a  cicatrix  and  permanent 
disfiguration,  and  others  as  leaving  unusually  prominent  marks.  A 
protector  against  such  accidents  is  to  place  a  shield  of  tin  above  and  on 
the  near  side  of  the  acid  can.  Burns  from  the  gas  or  gasoline  firepots 
and  capping  machines  seem  to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  most  serious  accidents  have  been  due  to  placing  belts  on  moving 
pulleys  instead  of  waiting  for  the  machinery  to  stop.  Broken  arms, 
legs,  wrists,  mashed  fingers  and  hands,  being  violently  thrown  and 
injured,  clothes  caught  and  pulled  or  torn  off,  are  in  the  records.  In 
most  cases  the  attempt  at  replacement  was  made  by  some  one  operating 
a  machine  who  was  not  familiar  with  such  work  and  sometimes  contrary 
to  order  of  the  superintendent.  Such  accidents  are  not  avoidable  by 
the  use  of  safety  devices.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  following  paragraph 
of  the  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Law" :  No  employee  of  any  factory, 
mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop  shall  operate  or  tamper  with 
any  machine  or  appliance  with  which  such  employee  is  not  familiar  and 
which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  regular  and  reasonable  necessary 
duties  of  his  employment,  unless  it  be  by  and  with  the  direct  or  reason- 
ably implied  command,  request,  or  direction  of  the  master  or  representa- 
tive agent,"  or  by  means  of  power  disengaging  devices. 
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No  line  or  countershai't  should  be  su  low  that  the  pulleys  or  belts 
can  be  reached  in  the  performance  ol  any  usual  operation  in  the  factory. 
In  the  case  of  shafting  bearing  a  number  of  pulleys,  there  should  be  a 
suspended  platform  from  which  to  make  adjustments,  to  repair  and 
replace  belts,  and  to  do  the  oiling. 

The  collar  with  exposed  set-nut  continues  to  find  victims.  The 
records  against  this  small  piece  of  apparatus  are  such  that  it  should  be 
a  criminal  offense  to  have  one  in  a  modern  factory.  Safety  collars  cost 
on  an  average  only  from  five  to  ten  cents  more  than  the  old  style,  so  that 
the  additional  cost  to  an  ordinary  factory  for  the  best  form  would  not  be 
2iiore  than  one  to  two  dollars. 

Belts  should  be  well  guarded  where  they  pass  through  the  floor  or 
where  they  pass  so  low  or  in  such  a  position  on  a  machine  that  they 
may  be  touched  by  the  hand  or  brushed  by  the  clothing.  Where  belts 
pass  through  the  floor,  they  should  be  completely  encased  to  a  height  of 
6  feet,  the  casing  being  made  of  wood,  metal,  or  strong  woven  wire,  the 
mesh  being  about  i/o  inch.  Where  machines  have  their  driving  belts 
near  the  floor,  but  the  belting  from  above,  similar  guards  should  be 
provided.  Belts  or  sprocket  chains  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  apparatus 
where  someone  is  likely  to  stand,  should  be  guarded  and  in  most  cases 
these  guards  can  be  best  attached  to  the  apparatus. 

Similar  guards  should  be  placed  over  gear  and  worm  driven  wheels 
wherever  they  come  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  them 
in  any  operation. 

The  crane  or  hoist  for  lifting  crates  in  and  out  of  the  verticav 
retort  has  given  considerable  trouble.  The  hand  crane  has  proven  to  be 
the  more  dangerous  as  several  cases  have  been  cited  where  the  crank 
has  been  whirled  around,  striking  the  arm  and  breaking  bones.  Some  of 
the  homemade  affairs  have  not  been  equipped  even  Avith  a  ratchet  to  hold 
the  load,  and  others  are  without  a  friction  brake  to  check  the  load  when 
the  ratchet  is  raised  to  permit  the  load  to  come  to  rest,  either  in  the 
kettle  or  on  the  floor.  The  ratchet  and  brake  are,  obviously,  essential 
parts  of  the  hoist  and  it  is  little  less  than  criminal  to  operate  one  with- 
out them. 

The  accidents  with  electric  and  steam  hoists  have  been  almost  wholly 
attributable  to  the  operator  using  too  great  speed — starting  and  ending 
the  operation  with  a  jert.  The  steam  hoist  requires  rather  more  care 
than  a  motor  in  cold  weather,  as  the  action  is  not  smooth  until  the 
cylinder  is  hot.  Most  of  the  accidents  have  been  due  to  splashing  scald- 
ing water  and  to  dropping  loaded  crates,  causing  burns  in  the  first  place 
and  occasional  mashed  toes  in  the  second. 

The  overhead  trolley  has  been  the  cause  of  a  few  accidents,  due  to 
running  loaded  crates  through  an  open  switch.  These  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  mashed  toes  and  one  fractured  ankle.  The  number  of  these 
accidents  has  been  very  small,  but-  they  suggest  that  the  same  device 
which  throws  a  switch  and  leaves  a  rail  open  might  also  be  made  to 
automatically  place  a  stop  in  a  position  at  the  same  time.  The  number 
of  accidents  resulting  from  the  overhead  tram  rail  has  been  small  in 
comparison  with  floor  trucks,  and,  furthermore,  the  possibilities  of  pre- 
vention seem  to  be  easier. 

Guard  rails  should  be  placed  upon  all  tramways,  and  around  plat- 
forms and  around  areaways.    A  properly  constructed  rail  should  consist 
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of  not  only  the  hand  rail  at  a  height  of  about  30  inches,  but  also  a 
second  a  few  inches  off  the  floor.  This  latter  is  especially  desirable  wher- 
ever a  tendency  exists  for  the  feet  to  be  carried  over  the  edge  in  making 
turns,  as  in  trucking  or  carrying  packages.  Elevator  shafts  should  be 
particularly  guarded,  as  more  accidents  have  been  reported  occurring 
there  than  from  falls  from  stairs  or  balconies.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  better  class  of  elevators  are  able  to  supply  automatic  devices  for 
opening  and  closing  gates,  or  doors,  which  have  heen  approved  by  factory 
inspectors  and  are  almost  certain  to  be  better  than  an  untried  appliance. 

It  is  not  usual  to  place  guard  rails  along  the  sides  of  the  runway 
from  the  car  to  the  warehouse,  but  this  is  so  easily  done  that  the  precau- 
tion should  not  be  avoided.  Of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  hand  rail 
is  a  guard  about  3  inches  in  height  to  keep  trucks  from  going  over  the 
edge.  The  latter  precaution  should  also  be  followed  when  trucking 
follows  inclines  or  narrow  runways. 

A  temporary  guard  should  be  placed  around  cellar  or  trap  doors,  or 
openings  in  the  floors,  in  case  these  are  left  open  or  when  making  repairs. 

Cutting  the  hands  on  the  edge  of  tin  cans  is  exceedingly  frequent 
in  occurrence.  This  occurs  in  handling  the  cans  out  of  the  cars,  in 
transferring  from  storage  to  chutes,  and  in  filling.  These  cuts,  as  a 
rule,  are  of  slight  character,  but  the  effect  of  seeing  persons  working  with 
bloody  fingers  or  packing  fruit  with  fingers  wrapped  in  rags  is  repulsive. 
The  handling  of  empty  cans  should  be  done  with  gloves.  Canvas  gloves, 
made  extra  heavy  on  the  wearing  side,  are  inexpensive  and  will  reduce 
cuts  to  almost  a  negligible  quantity. 

Slippery  floors  are  responsible  for  a  fair  share  of  accidents  varying 
from  hard  bruises  to  fractures  of  the  wrist,  arm  and  leg.  The  slippery 
floor  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  should  be  abolished.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  to  be  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  water  used  in  preparation, 
to  overflow  from  syruping  and  filling  machines,  etc.  A  brining,  syruping 
or  filling  machine  which  has  no  provision  to  receive  and  retain  the  over- 
flow or  the  contents  of  a  battered  or  overturned  can  is  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity and  does  not  fill  one  of  the  requirements  of  proper  sanitation.  There 
are  decidedly  better  and  cleaner  methods  of  distributing  the  products  to 
the  tables  and  removing  the  filled  cans  than  by  the  truck  and  tray  system, 
so  there  is  little  need  of  water,  juice  and  pieces  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
upon  the  floor.  The  best  preventive  of  accidents  from  slipping  is  a  dry 
floor,  and  this  is  attainable  with  care  and  proper  equipment.  Open 
gutters  should  not  be  permitted ;  instead,  flush  iron  or  wood  gratings 
should  be  provided.  Wherever  overflow  is  unavoidable,  as  in  front  of 
boiling  kettles,  blanchers,  etc.,  slat  gratings  should  be  provided.  It  is  not 
possible  to  avoid  all  water,  overflow  or  bits  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the 
floor,  but  there  can  be  great  reduction  in  the  amount  in  most  plants. 

A  number  of  minor  accidents  were  reported,  due  to  women's  hair 
being  caught  in  belts  or  moving  machinery.  This  is  easily  prevented  by 
wearing  cotton  caps — a  practice  that  should  appeal  to  one  as  being 
proper,  irrespective  of  the  precaution  against  accidents. 

FIRST   AID   OUTFIT. 

A  first-aid  package  should  be  conveniently  located  in  every  factory. 
The  equipment  need  not  be  large,  but  should  be  intended  for  use.     It 
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should  consist  of  a  small,  white  enamel  wash  basin,  pitcher,  small  hand 
brush,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  one-half  pound  roll  of  absorbent  cotton,  a 
half  dozen  rolls  of  3-inch  cheese-cloth  bandages,  one  2-inch  roll  of 
adhesive  tape,  powdered  boracic  acid  for  dry  dressing  and  as  an  antiseptic 
to  be  dissolved  in  water  for  cleansing.  Boracic  acid  is  a  very  efficient 
antiseptic  and  can  be  used  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of 
water,  or  as  a  dry  powder,  and  with  it  there  is  none  of  the  danger  that 
may  attend  the  misuse  of  mercurial  tablets.  A  i-ounce  bottle  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  is  excellent  as  a  stimulant  in  case  of  fainting  or 
exhaustion,  the  dose  being  a  teaspoonful  in  a  half  glass  of  water.  It  will 
answer  the  purpose  better  than  brandy  or  whisky. 

For  burns,  the  best  treatment  is  picric  acid.  A  saturated  solution 
should  be  made,  and  about  one  pint  kept  in  stock.  A  small  amount 
should  be  poured  on  the  burn  at  frequent  intervals.  This  is  decidedly 
better  than  oil.  Picric  acid  is  poisonous  and  should  be  plainly  marked 
"Poison." 

Investment  by  employers  in  a  well-equipped  first-aid  kit  will  pay 
interest  at  surprisingly  high  rates. 

Every  establishment  should  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  sterile  gauze 
and  tincture  of  iodine  on  hand. 

Tincture  of  iodine  offers  this  advantage  of  being  a  powerful  germi- 
cide. Where  tincture  of  iodine  is  available,  the  simple  application  of  the 
iodine  to  the  small  cut,  abrasion  or  deep-punctured  wound  will  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  any  attempt  at  washing  or  cleansing  the  w^ound. 
Washing  of  this  class  of  wounds  often  results  in  far  more  harm  than  good. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  ANY  BILL  EXEMPTING  CANNERIES  FROM 
THE  OPERATIONS  OF  A  LAW  REGULATING  THE  HOURS 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES. 

The  primary  reason  for  advocating  a  legal  exemption  for  local  can- 
neries seems  to  be  that  the  nature  of  the  business  requires  the  work  to 
be  performed  immediately,  and  that  the  only  means  of  providing  against 
any  loss  in  the  stock  of  perishable  goods  is  to  compel  the  women  who  are 
engaged  in  that  trade  to  work  extra  long  hours. 

Upon  a  closer  survey  of  this  industry  we  will  observe  that  the  entire 
benefit  granted  by  a  state  through  a  bill  of  exemption  will  accrue  to  the 
owners  of  such  canneries  only.  What  share  of  the  profits  do  the  women 
derive  who  work  from  12  to  15  hours  or  more  a  day?  The  objections  to 
any  exemption  are  so  manifold  that  we  will  inquire  into  this  case  from 
the  following  viewpoints : 

(1)  Why  should  this  industry  be  singled  out  in  preference  to  many 
other  so-called  "seasonal  industries?" 

(2)  What  are  the  hardships  of  the  women  employed  in  this  industry 
considering  the  harmful ness  due  to  fatigue  ? 

(3)  What  has  any  state  in  this  Union  accomplished  by  exempting 
this  industry  from  the  usual  hours  protecting  w^omen  ? 

(4)  For  whose  benefit  is  this  legislation  intended  ? 

(5)  What  benefits  do  the  toilers  receive? 

Taking  up  the  first  question,  it  is  but  fair  to  inquire  the  reason  of 
an  exemption  of  this  industry  in  preference  to  many,  others  that  demand 
a  possible  force  to  engage  in  overtime. 
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There  are  numerous  industries  in  which  certain  busy  seasons  take 
place.  We  have  the  millinery  trade  with  its  fall  and  Easter  rush,  and 
the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  with  its  pre-Christmas  rush.  These 
industries  could  demand  extra  hours  for  the  reason  that  they  are  required 
to  start  long  before  their  season.  Then  we  have  the  candy  manufac- 
turers, who  must  put  up  a  certain  supply  for  Christmas  and  Easter,  and 
who  are  compelled  to  keep  their  wares  fresh.  Xext  in  line  come  dress- 
makers, who  receive  certain  rush  orders  for  spring  and  fall,  yet  the 
Department  of  Factory  Inspection  does  not  grant  them  immunity  from 
the  present  law  nor  has  a  bill  ever  been  introduced  to  benefit  this  par- 
ticular trade ;  our  large  department  stores  throughout  Illinois  have  their 
crowded  seasons,  such  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  yet  during  these  busy 
times  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  insists  that  any  store 
remaining  open  over  10  hours  must  have  extra  shifts  for  the  women 
employees  in  order  that  the  Women's  Ten  Hour  Law  is  obeyed.  Numer- 
ous instances  of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned  where  certain  industries 
could  demand  an  exemption  of  the  legal  number  of  working  hours  for 
women,  but  every  such  industry  has  arranged  for  extra  help  during  busy 
seasons  and  but  few  violations  of  the  law  have  been  recorded  on  account 
of  seasonal  rush. 

The  second  question  raises  the  point  of  fatigue  to  women  after 
working  over  10  hours.  This  is  absolutely  true,  especially  with  reference 
to  monotony 'and  nerve  tension. 

We  may  well  examine  a  little  closely  some  of  the  ordinary  cannery 
■processes,  because  they  illustrate  the  new  strain  of  industry,  and  because 
the  physical  and  nervous  tax  of  this  occupation  has  been  less  widely 
recognized.  Cannery  workers  suffer  from  all  the  pressure  and  speed  of 
great  commercial  establishments.  They  suffer  also  from  the  canner's 
inadequate  methods  of  management,,  inherited  from  the  original  home 
work  which  preceded  the  canneries.  Any  person  not  familiar  with  these 
establishments  must  imagine  them  situated  sometimes  in  open  county, 
sometimes  on  the  outskirts  of  small  towns.  A  cannery  usually  consists 
of  one  central  building,  where  the  machinery  is  located,  and  adjoining 
sheds  where  the  work  of  preparation — such  as  stringing  beans,  husking 
corn,  hulling  strawberries,  peeling  beets,  tomatoes,  etc. — is  performed. 
On  the  whole,  the  new  strain  in  the  canning  industry  has  come,  as  in 
most  industries,  with  the  introduction  of  machinery.  It  is  true  that 
even  the  familiar  work  of  preparing  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning 
has  become  more  taxing  to  the  health  of  the  workers,  on  account  of  the 
greater  speed  at  which  it  is  done,  owing  to  the  very  low  piece-rates  paid 
for  this  work.  Two  of  the  most  important  processes  are  known  as 
"sorting"'  and  "capping." 

For  "sorting"  vegetables,  conveyors  or  endless  moving  bands  carry 
past  the  women  seated  or  standing  at  the  sorting  tables,  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  peas  or  beans  to  be  picked  over  for  broken  or  spotted  vegeta- 
bles, thistle  buds,  or  other  imperfections.  Hour  after  hour,  from  morn- 
ing until  night  (except  for  stoppages  from  breakdowns  and  irregularities 
of  supply),  the  workers'  eyes  and  attention  must  be  intent  upon  the 
moving  stream  before  them,  shoving  back  the  tide  with  one  hand,  if  it 
comes  too  fast,  while  with  the  other  they  pick  out  the  imperfections 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  cans.    The  work  is  sufficiently 
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easy,  so  far  as  muscular  exertion  goes,  but  the  tax  upon  eyes  and  atten- 
tion is  severe,  and  even  after  considerable  experience  women  complain 
of  nausea  and  dizziness  resulting  from  the  monotonous  examination  of 
the  moving  surface  of  the  conveyors. 

The  work  of  the  "cappers''  is  more  severe  than  that  of  the  "sorters" 
on  account  of  the  greater  speed  at  which  the  conveyors  are  run.  When 
the  cans  have  been  filled  with  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  covered  with 
brine  or  syrup,  they  are  ready  to  be  hermetically  sealed.  The  conveyors 
carry  them  from  the  automatic  "fillers"  to  the  sealing  or  capping  machine. 
One  to  three  cappers  are  employed,  who  place  the  metal  caps  or  covers 
on  the  filled  cans  in  rapid  succession  as  they  file  past  swiftly  to  be 
soldered.  The  capping  girl  sits  clos  to  the  red-hot  sealing  irons,  usually 
holding  a  number  of  caps  in  her  hand,  and  dropping  them  monotonously, 
one  at  a  time,  upon  the  cans  as  they  pass  swiftly  on  the  tireless  conveyor 
from  54  to  80  per  minute.  It  is  said  that  a  second  capper  is  usually 
employed  on  machines  operating  faster  than  60  cans  per  minute. 

The  fatigue  of  the  work  at  the  conveyors  or  sorting  tables  is 
increased  by  the  unnecessarily  constrained  and  uncomfortable  positions 
to  which  the  girls  are  subjected.  The  tables  are  rarely  at  a  right  height 
to  make  this  work  as  easy  as  possible.  Sometimes  they  are  so  high  that 
the  workers  must  stand  all  day;  sometimes  so  low  (3  feet  from  the 
ground)  that  the  workeis  cannot  sit  with  their  knees  under  the  tables, 
but  work  in  twisted  and  awkward  attitudes.  Moreover,  the  seats  them- 
selves are  totally  inadequate.  During  a  long  workday  not  infrequently 
exceeding  12  hours,  the  difference  between  comfortably  seated  at  work 
or  crouched  upon  an  improvised  support  is  self  evident.  Yet  these  two 
operations  of  "capping"  and  "sorting"  employ  more  women  in  the  can- 
neries than  any  other  machine  operations. 

Besides  the  work  of  "capping"  and  "sorting,"  another  machine 
operation  is  highly  taxing.  This  is  feeding  the  corn  cutters,  which  is 
also  performed  by  women.  The  workers  feed  cars  of  corn  into  the  cutters 
at  topmost  speed.  It  is  very  rapid  work,  the  machine  is  very  noisy, 
kernels  of  corn  are  flying  everywhere,  and  everything  is  damp  and 
sticky  from  the  juice  of  the  cut  corn.  The  cutters  are  operated  at  high, 
speed  and  as  their  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  feeder  can  place  the  ears  in  the  feeding  trough,  the  operators  are 
expected  to  work,  and  do  work,  at  high  tension.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  most  important  machine  operations  at  which  women  are  employed 
in  the  canneries. 

It  is  true  that  the  working  "year"  is  short.  Canning  is,  perforce, 
a  seasonal  trade,  though  the  season  lasts  much  longer  than  merely  a 
few  weeks,  as  the  canners  would  have  us  suppose.  In  establishments 
which  can  peas,  beans,  and  corn  only,  the  season  is  from  about  the  last 
week  of  June  until  about  the  middle  of  October;  that  is,  between  three 
and  four  months.  Canneries  where  fruit  is  packed  have  a  longer  season ; 
strawberries  ripen  in  June  and  apple  packing  is  often  carried  on  into 
December,  so  that  the  season  lasts  between  six  and  seven  months. 

Moreover,  our  studies  in  fatigue  have  shown  us  that  overwork  is  not 
balanced  by  idleness,  when  the  physiological  limits  have  been  overrun. 
Girls  in  the  critical  period  of  adolescence,  and  women  who  arc  over- 
strained during  half  the  year,  or  even  during  a  quarter  of  the  year,  may 
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be  permanently  wrecked  in  health.     That  they  are  so  overstrained  has 
been  shown  by  repeated  investigations  in  various  states  recently. 

According  to  the  United  "States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women  in  this  industry  range  from  ISi/o  hours  to 
I7I/2  hours  per  day,  and  from  81  to  91%  per  week  in  the  various  states 
in  the  Union. 

In  the  cannery  occupations,  eyestrain  is  an  added  tax,  but  in  many 
kinds  of  work  it  is  the  sheer  repetition  of  uninteresting  samenesses  that 
makes  the  work  fatiguing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  making  of 
paper  boxes  which  includes  a  general  repetition  of  mechanical  move- 
ments— steadying  a  strip  of  paper  in  a  box-covering  machine,  guiding 
it  by  a  gauge  and  replacing  the  strip  by  another  when  it  runs  out — con- 
tinuing these  processes  for  10  hours  in  the  day,  or  longer  at  "rush" 
periods.  From  this  ever  monotonous  grind  and  for  the  long  periods  of 
standing  the  effects  upon  women  workers  in  the  canneries  will  be  seen 
to  result  in  nothing  less  than  physical  injury,  if  not  for  this  present 
season,  3^et  at  the  end  of  several  years  the  woman  who  gave  her  life  in 
such  occupation  destroys  her  future  usefulness  and  will  be  unable  to 
perform  her  proper  functions,  when  the  day  arrives  upon  which  she 
must  answer  the  call  the  same  as  other  women  who  work  in  more  favor- 
able employment. 

By  permitting  one  industry  to  be  exempted  from  the  conditions  of 
the  present  law,  the  State  fails  to  be  a  protector  and  conservator  of  the 
present  and  future  resources  of  this  State — the  human  machine. 

Our  third  point  asks  the  question,  what  has  any  state  accomplished 
by  such  exemption.  We  may  well  point  to  the  state  of  New  York  as  an 
example.  Several  years  ago  that  state  passed  a  law  limiting  the  hours 
of  employment  of  females.  .  After  a  fair  trial  canneries  were  exempted 
from  the  operations  of  the  law,"  but  with  poor  results.  It  was  found 
that  the  conditions  became  such  that  the  intent  of  the  law  was  entirely 
destroyed  and  showed  conditions  that  would  not  be  permitted  to  prevail 
in  any  modem  and  progressive  communitv.  Now  the  law  has  again  been 
changed  in  New  York  and  the  last  Legislature  caused  the  exemptions  to 
canneries  to  be  revoked.  Eecently  another  change  was  made  where  the 
power  of  granting  special  privileges  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 

"The  Ten  Hour  Law"  has  never  worked  a  hardship  in  any  industry 
in  this  State.  From  the  verv  first  day  that  this  law  went  into  effect  the 
canneries  of  Illinois  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  law  the  same  as  anv  other  industry  in  the  State,  seasonal  or  non- 
seasonal,  however  with  laxness  in  some  cases. 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  following  table  for  the  year  1911,  that  the 
number  of  violation?  and  prosecutions  in  this  State  for  this  particular 
industry  after  a  special  investigation  specifically  applying  to  this  industry 
was  exceedingly  small : 

Number  of  establishments  9 

Total  number  of  employees   827 

Males  over  16   673 

Females  over  16   154 

Violations    9 

Fines  collections  from  prosecutions   ?233 

The  table  goes  to  show  that  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  that  few  found  it  worth  their 
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wliilc  to  employ  thoir  men  <uid  women  in  excess  of  the  hours  permitted 
by  law.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  canuers  of  this  State  made  a  special 
effort  to  comply  with  the  law  by  engaging  additional  help  not  only  from 
the  country  towns,  but  by  attracting  women  from  the  cities.  The  fol- 
lowing table  for  the  year  1912  again  will  substantiate  the  fact  that 
although  this  industry  belongs  to  the  so-called  seasonal  group,  that  no 
hardship  in  the  matter  of  short  hours  was  worked  upon  the  owners  of 
these  establishments,  nor  was  ever  one  complaint  registered  which 
requested  for  a  time  extension : 

Total  number  of  establishments    118 

Total  number  of  employees    2,518 

Total  number  of  females  employed    658 

Total  number  of  children    (under  16)    17 

Number  of  violations 36 

Of  the  118  establishments  our  records  show  that  inspections  were 
made  under  the  "Ten  Hour  Law"  in  25  places.  Prom  all  reports  the 
remaining  establishments  fulfilled  their  legal  obligations.  Again  in 
1912  no  complaint  was  registered  with  the  Department  of  Factory 
Inspection  requesting  an  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  "Ten 
Hour  Law."  It  was  found  that  most  of  the  better  equipped  establish- 
ments required  no  extra  time  whatsoever,  although  they  were  in  immed- 
iate need  of  additional  help  in  the  same  manner  as  establishments 
operating  canning  sheds  in  the  field. 

The  busy  months  for  the  canners  in  this  State  are  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October.     Of  these  three  months  September  is  the  heaviest. 

During  the  investigation  in  1912  it  was  found  that  those  who  did 
violate  the  Ten  Hour  Law  offered  no  excuse  other  than  the  seasonal 
occupation.  Violators  in  that  year  were  found  operating  their  women 
employees  from  12  to  13  hours  per  day.  It  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  the  Factory  Inspector  cannot  remain  in  the  canning  shed  all 
day  and  therefore  must  in  a  large  measure  assume  that  the  number  of 
working  hours  reported  to  him  is  normally  truthful.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  wdierever  violations  of  the  "Ten  Hour  Law"  did  occur 
in  the  canning  industries,  they  were  invariably  accompanied  by  violations 
of  the  "Child  Labor  Law^"  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  unscrupulous 
employers  defy  not  only  the  "Women's  Ten  Hour  Law,"  but  at  the  same 
time  permit  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  work  the  long,  weary 
hours  of  their  older  competitors. 

Our  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  number  of  estab- 
lishments Illinois  ranks  third,  and  in  total  number  of  employees,  hold 
the  same  position.  The  four  leading  canning  states  are  New  York, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  All  of  these  states  limit  the  hours  of 
employment  of  females.  As  stated  above,  New  York  after  passing  an 
adequate  law  restricting  the  hours  of  employment  of  females,  exempted 
the  canning  industry,  but  finding  this  permission  abused,  cut  this 
exemption  from  the  statute  and  now  shows  no  industry  preference  over 
another.  While  all  these  states  employ  a  large  niimber  of  females,  the 
total  number  of  violations  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  men- 
tion. This  would  evidently  establish  the  fact  that  the  canners  in  each 
of  these  states  provide  themselves  with  proper  additional  help  and 
regulate  their  w^ork  in  snch  shifts  in  order  to  avoid  conflict  with  the 
leaal  authorities. 
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From  the  above  remarks  and  figures  it  is  apparent  tiiat  uo  immediate 
good  result  can  obtain  in  any  state  wliere  exemption  or  preference  is 
sliown  any  particular  industry.  The  hardship  upon  the  women  wage- 
earners  is  too  great  for  any  state  to  permit  even  a  violation  of  the  "Ten 
Hour  Law." 

Our  fourth  question  seeks  to  know  for  whose  benefit  an  exemption 
clause  is  to  operate.  Apparently,  the  "Women's  Ten  Hour  Law"  was 
designed  and  passed  as  a  measure  to  protect  female  toilers.  An  exemp- 
tion of  this  law  can  in  no  way  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  wage-earners, 
but  merely  increases  the  output  and  finances  of  firms  engaged  in  this 
line  of  business.  The  only  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  the  employees 
working  extra  hours  is  increase  in  pay,  but  the  increase  is  of  so  little 
consequence,  that  it  fails  to  prove  a  proper  compensation  considering  the 
subsequent  ruination  of  health.  The  additional  earnings  during  the 
long  extra  periods  of  this  industry  are  said  to  be  from  13  to  14  cents  an 
hour.  While  the  owners  of  establishments  who  compel  long  hours  of 
overtime  reap  a  direct  increased  profit,  the  wage-earner  is  deprived  of 
his  home  surroundings  and  home  life  for  the  entire  season  of  overwork. 

Our  last  question  relates  to  the  benefit  coming  to  the  wage-earner 
in  view  of  the  opportunity  to  increase  earning  powers  by  extra  hours  of 
labor.  The  claim  is  made  by  canners  that  their' industry  requires  longer 
hours,  due  to  the  fact  that  their  goods  are  perishable.  In  this  argument, 
sight  is  lost  of  the  possibility  that  hundreds  of  lives  are  sacrificed  for 
perishable  goods,  whereas  the  perishableness  must  rather  apply  to  human 
beings  than  to  raw  materials  of  production.  Would  it  not  be  of  vastly 
greater  benefit  and  increased  efficiency  to  gauge  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  performed  before  the  season  starts  and  arrange  to  have  the  proper  help 
in  such  shifts  as  to  remain  within  the  law,  than  to  offer  for  greed  and 
gain  upon  the  palpable  excuse  of  a  few  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  health  and  life  of  tender  women  to  whom  we  look  as  the  producers 
of  our  future  wage-earners?  The  interest  of  the  State  demands  that 
our  future  toilers  be  fully  equipped  in  body  and  mind  and  in  no  way 
should  the  ordinary  production  of  the  earth  be  permitted  to  supersede 
the  interests  of  human  conservation. 

In  conclusion,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  grant- 
ing any  exemption  of  the  "Ten  Hour  Law,"  stricter  compliance  with  the 
law  will  be  more  consistent.  Other  industries  having  heavy  seasons 
accomplish  this  very  readily,  therefore,  canners  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  these  industries.  The  laws  protecting  the  wage- 
earners  of  this  State  were  placed  upon  the  statute  books  .after  much  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation.  When  the  "Ten  Hour  Law"  passed  the  General 
Assembly  but  few  canners  raised  the  present  objection  to  the  law,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  has  operated  successfully  under  this  law,  and 
never  demanded  permission  to  work  overtime.  It  appears  that  by  far 
the  lesser  number  of  canners  are  demanding  this  present  exemption.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  canners  abide  by  the  law  and  never 
mention  hardships  in  their  industry  during  the  busy  months  of  August, 
September  and  October,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why,  for  the 
l)enefit  of  a  few  who  have  not  seen  fit  to  arrange  and  adjust  themselves 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the  present  law  should  be  mutilated  and 
the  good  work  in  protecting  the  women  of  this  State  vitiated. 


Therefore,  in  the  light  of  results  obtained  in  other  states  and  the 
excellent  achievements  gained  in  Illinois  during  the  past  two  years,  the 
wise  and  adequate  provisions  of  the  present  "Ten  Hour  Law"  should 
remain  intact  and  force  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  the  law  was 


RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  "GARMENT  LAW". 

A  full  and  detailed  report  upon  the  garment  trade  was  presented 
in  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  this  department.  The  results  of 
inspections  only  will  be  given  at  this  time. 

Many  people  assume,  because  the  popular  title  of  this  law  makes 
mention  of  the  word  "garment,"  that  it  applies  only  to  the  garment 
trade.  That  is  a  fallacy,  as  the  following  table,  which  includes  the 
making  of  artificial  flowers,  buttons,  cigars  and  purses,  shows : 

TABLE  NO.  1— INSPECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  CLOTHING,  WEARING  APPAREL  AND  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Chicago  and  Cook  County.    July  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 


Industry. 


03  S^ 


82^1 

PM 

70 

55.6 

1H 

4.1 

2S9 

8.4 

3.T 

3.7 

12 

.3 

273 

2.005 

7tiS 

2.5 

109 

1.7 

493 

3.8 

79 

6.8 

39 

2.6 

14 

4.4 

23 

4.4 

17 

1.8 

17 

2.4 

10 

1.2 

20 

4.1 

27 

.9 

39 

1.6 

1.5 

3.8 

2 

.6 

Artificial  flowers 

Buttons 

Cigars 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

Cloaks 

Clothing,  miscellaneous 
and  repairing 

Clothing,  men's 

Clothing,  women's 

Coats,  pants,  vests,  knee- 
pants 

Corset  and  accessories 


Embroideries 

Furriers  and  feathers 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Hats  and  caps 

Hosiery  and  knitgoods  . . . 

Overalls 

Purses 

Shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  neck- 
wear, men's 

Shirt  waists 

Skirts 


13,616 
30, 777 
6,134 

12, 951 
1,159 
1,505 
319 
520 
963 
701 
805 


2,742 

214 

1,554 

8,414 
14,  074 
2,044 


1,017 
65 
84 


4,929 
15, 935 
3,981 


1,122 
213 
378 
632 
466 
411 
451 
231 

1,342 
317 
264 


12 

'121' 
9 
3 

48 
185 
17 

1011 
10 
2 


Total 3,537     81,855     37,547     41,941  526       1,840 


2,367 


The  table  above  enumerates  21  industries,  in  which  3,537  establish- 
ments were  inspected,  employing  81,855  hands.  It  was  found  that  these 
industries  require  more  women  and  girls  than  men  and  boys. 

A  total  of  2,367  children  are  employed  in  these  various  industries, 
or  2.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  girls  are  more  useful  in  these  industries  than 
boys.  The  establishments  in  which  artificial  flowers  are  made  show  the 
highest  percentage  of  child  labor,  the  cigar  manufacturing  industry  ranks 
second  and  the  establishments  making  corsets  are  third. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  contract  shops  during  the  year  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  NO.  2— SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OF  CONTRACT   SHOPS   1913-14. 


Number  of  contract  shops  inspected. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Sanitary  conditions. 

Clean. 

Fair. 

Dirty. 

Filthy. 

7,014 

207 

164 

33 

9 

Too  much  encouragement  must  not  be  gathered  from  the  above 
showing,  as  conditions  at  the  time  of  an  inspection  may  not  be  the 
average  for  the  entire  year.  However,  conditions  are  no  better  than 
the  above  table  shows. 


TABLE  NO.  3— SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OF  HOME  SHOPS  1913-14. 


Number  of  home  finishers  inspected. 

Sanitary  conditions. 

Clean. 

Fair. 

Dirty. 

Filthy. 

442                                .              .   .           

171 

210 

50 

11 

This  table  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  Table  Xo.  2,  as  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  an  inspector  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  sanitary  condition 
surrounding  a  tenement  building  in  one  visit.  The  premises  may  be  in  a 
fair  condition  today  and  in  a  condition  to  be  condemned  tomorrow. 

Here  again  it  is  safe  to  say  conditions  are  no  better  than  shown  in 
the  above  table. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of  women  and  child 
labor  for  this  class  of  inspections  for  a  period  of  21  years : 

TABLE  NO.  4— RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  UNDER  "GARMENT  LAW". 


1,630 
1,923 
2,648 
3,688 
2,940 
3,674 
4,519 


19, 644 
24, 786 
24, 817 
31,965 
25,711 
35,858 
42, 167 


7,324 
9,122 

13^  647 
11,015 
15, 376 
17, 379 


11,162 
13,832 
13, 439 
16, 580 
13,  072 
18, 332 
22,827 


191 

1,564 
246  1,334 
323   1, 415 


1,852 
1,679 


1,158 
1,832 
1,580 
1,738 
1,624 
2,150 
1,961 
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TABLE  NO.  4— Concluded. 


2  H 

o 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

tJuly  1,  1911,  to  June  30, 

1912 

July  1,  1912,  to  June  30, 

1913 

July  1,  1913,  to  June  30, 

1914 


5,313 
3,317 
3, 133 
3,433 
3,631 
1,559 
2,141 
2,866 


1,486 
2,559 
3,537 


27,  044 
31, 075 

81,855 


12, 626 
14,  272 
37,  547 


25,673 
23,727 
24,629 
27, 148 
30,521 
12, 513 
13,281 
22, 818 
20,291 
16,  724 

13,  562 

15,  862 

41,941 


2,416 
2,301 
1,962 
1,564 
1,511 

902 
1,094 
1,415 
1,136 

982 

645 

701 

1,840 


2,985 
3,001 
2,504 
2,056 
2,080 
1,163 
1,270 
1,876 
1,486 
1,202 

856 

941 


5.9 
6.9 
5.4 
4.3 
3.7 
4.7 
5.5 
4.0 
3.6 
3.8 

3.2 

3.0 

2.9 


*  Department  created.    Inspections  made  during  only  part  of  year. 

t  Record  from  Jan.  1,  1911,  to  June  30, 1911,  omitted  due  to  change  made  in  fiscal  year  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

So  keenly  was  the  need  felt  for  the  rigid  and  through  inspection  of 
all  clothing  establishments  in  1893,  that  the  following  law  regulating 
work  in  tenements  was  enacted : 


An  Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  other 
articles  in  this  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  State 
inspectors  to  enforce  the  same  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  no  room  or  rooms,  apartment  or 
apartments  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling-house,  used  for  eating  or  sleeping 
purposes,  shall  be  used  for  the  manufacture,  for  sale  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  shirts,  ladies'  waists, 
purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers  or  cigars,  except  by  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  the  family  living  therein.  Every  such  workshop  shall  be  kept  in  a 
cleanly  state,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  each  of 
said  articles  made,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  any  of  such  workshops 
shall  be  subject  to  examination  and  inspection,  as  hereinafter  provided,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  said  articles,  or  any  of  them,  or  any 
part  thereof,  are  in  cleanly  condition  and  free  from  vermin  and  any  matter 
of  an  infectious  and  contagious  nature,  and  every  person  so  occupying  or 
having  control  of  any  workshop  as  aforesaid  shall  within  14  days  from 
the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  or  from  the  time  of  beginning  of  work  in  any 
workshop  as  aforesaid,  notify  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  location  of  such 
workshop,  the  nature  of  the  work  there  carried  on,  and  the  number  of 
persons  therein  employed. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  Board  of  Health  of  any  city  or  said  State  Inspector  finds 
evidence  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  present  in  any  workshop,  or 
in  goods  manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufacture  therein,  and  if  said 
board  or  inspector  shall  find  said  shop  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  or  the 
clothing  and  materials  used  therein  to  be  unfit  for  use,  said  board  or 
inspector  shall  issue  such  order  or  orders,  as  the  public  health  may  require, 
and  the  Board  of  Health  are  hereby  enjoined  to  condemn  and  destroy  all 
such  infectious  and  contagious  articles. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  it  shall  be  reported  to  said  inspector  or  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  or  either  of  them,  that  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  overalls, 
cloaks,  shirts,  ladies'  waists,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers  or  cigars  are 
being  transported   to  this   State,   having  been  previously  manufactured  in 
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whole  or  part  under  unhealthy  conditions,  said  inspector  shall  examine  said 
goods  and  the  condition  of  their  manufacture,  and  if  upon  such  examination 
said  goods  or  any  of  them  are  found  to  contain  vermin,  or  to  have  been 
made  in  improper  places  or  under  unhealthy  conditions,  he  shall  make 
report  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Health,  or  inspector,  which  board  or  inspector 
shall  thereupon  make  such  order  or  orders  as  the  public  health  shall  require, 
and  the  Board  of  Health  are  hereby  empowered  to  condemn  or  destroy  all 
such  articles. 

Sec.  5.  The  word  "manufacturing  establishment,"  "factory"  or  "work- 
shop" wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  place  where 
goods  or  products  are  manufactured  or  repaired,  cleaned  or  sorted,  in  whole 
or  part  for  sale  or  for  wages.  Whenever  any  house,  room  or  place  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  process  of  making,  altering,  repairing  or 
finishing  for  sale,  or  for  wages,  any  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants, 
overalls,  cloaks,  shirts,  ladies'  waists,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers  or 
cigars  or  any  wearing  apparel  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  intended  for  sale, 
it  shall,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  be  deemed  a  workshop  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inspection.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  keep  a  complete  list  of  all  such  workshops  in  his,  their  or  its 
employ,  and  such  lists  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  on  demand  by  the 
Board  of  Health  or  any  of  the  officers  thereof  or  by  the  State  Inspector, 
assistant  inspector,  or  any  of  the  deputies  appointed  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  fails  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3  or  more  than  $100  for 
each  offense. 

Approved  June  17,  1893. 

In  Force  July  1,  1893. 

With  the  exception  of  its  limited  application  to  home  shops,  this 
law  has  proved  inaffective  from  the  time  it  was  passed.  Under  section  1, 
supervision  can  only  be  enforced  in  tenement  shops,  manufacturing  coats, 
vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  shirts,  ladies'  waists,  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers  and  cigars.  ^York  on  neckwear,  gloves,  caps, 
mittens,  garters  and  gaiters,  constantly  performed  in  the  home,  is  not 
amenable  to  this  law. 

Inspectors,  however,  at  present  construe  home-shops  as  work-shops 
under  the  "Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Act,"  and  to  a  certain  extent 
are  thus  enabled  to  regulate  sanitary  conditions  and  to  forbid  manufac- 
turing of  any  kind  in  homes  not  complying  with  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  division  of  power  between  the  local  boards  of  health  and  this  depart- 
ment makes  enforcement  difficult  and  cause  a  great  waste  of  time  and 
effort.  The  usual  method  of  procedure  followed  by  the  inspectors,  when 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  are  found,  will  illustrate  this.  The 
inspector  goes  to  the  shop  to  which  the  goods  are  sent.  Sometimes  this 
can  be  done  only  by  having  the  home  worker  personally  conduct  the 
inspector.  He  forbids  the  employer  to  send  any  further  work  to  that 
particular  home.  The  inspector  also  notifies  the  board  of  health,  which 
sends  an  officer  to  condemn  and  destroy  the  goods.  In  the  course  of 
such  procedure,  however,  if  the  goods  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  shop 
lief  ore  the  board  of  health  officer  arrives,  there  is  no  penalty  attached. 
Often  a  factory  inspector  is  not  certain  of  the  presence  of  an  infectious 
or  contagious  disease,  though  there  may  be  many  indications  of  its 
presence.  While  the  inspector  is  ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his 
suspicions,  garments  are  sent  back  and  forth  from  the  home  to  the  shop. 

—15  F 
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Under  this  law,  it  is  only  after  the  garments  are  found  infected  or 
in  an  unhealthful  place  that  any  action  can  be  taken,  and  since  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  locate  all  the  home  shops  in  the  State,  many  viola- 
tions cannot  be  detected.  Inspection  and  enforcement  under  laws  apply- 
ing to  factories,  work  on  the  assumption  that  establishments  are  known 
to  exist  and  can  be  located.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  provisions 
for  registration  in  section  4;  but  under  this  law  such  registration  must 
be  solicited  by  this  department  and  firms  do  not  voluntarily  send  in  lists 
of  outworkers.  Unless  there  is  a  rigid  system  of  registration,  thorough 
inspection  cannot  follow.  In  tenement  house  manufacture  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  any  satisfactory  system  of  registration  because  of  the  great 
number  of  shops  and  because  of  the  constant  shifting  about  of  the  workers. 
No  corps  of  inspectors,  however  large,  competent  or  faithful,  can  hope 
even  to  visit  each  shop  once  during  the  busy  season,  not  to  mention  the 
impossibility  of  regulating  the  sanitary  conditions. 

Inspectors  have  for  years  realized  that  half-way  inspection  is  worse 
than  none,  as  employers  are  able  to  shift  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
conditions  of  manufacture  outside  of  their  own  shops  on  this  department, 
and  the  public  may  feel  that  since  provision  is  made  for  inspection,  it 
therefore  must  be  adequate.  Some  remedy  might  lie  in  the  granting  of 
permits  to  outworkers,  after  inspection  has  shown  the  home  to  be  a  suit- 
able place  for  a  work-shop.  The  employer  could  then  be  held  responsible 
for  giving  garments  to  workers  who  do  not  have  such  permits. 
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Properly  lighted  and  well  ventilated  workroom  of  a  garment  factory.    Note  aisle  space  and  fire  pro- 
tection sprinkler  system. 
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Overcrowded  workroom  in  a  garment  factory. 


RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  "WASH 
HOUSE  LAW". 

The  Forty-eighth  General  Assembly  added  this  law  to  the  many 
other  protective  measures  enforced  by  this  department.  This  law  pro- 
vides that  the  owners  of  steel  mills,  foundries,  machine-shops,  or  other 
like  business  shall  maintain  sanitary  washing-rooms  with  running  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  lockers  in  which  employees  may  keep  their  clothing. 
These  rooms  must  be  suiEciently  heated  during  the  cold  weather  to 
permit  employees  changing  their  clothing. 

The  text  of  the  law  follows : 


Ax  Act  to  provide  for  washrooms  in  certain  employments   to  protect  the 
health  of  employees  and  secure  public  comfort. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in' the  General  Assembly:  That  every  owner  or  operator  of  a  coal 
mine,  steel  mill,  foundry,  machine  shop,  or  other  like  business  in  which 
employees  become  covered  with  grease,  smoke,  dust,  grime  and  perspiration 
to  such  extent  that  to  remain  in  such  condition  after  leaving  their  work 
without  washing  and  cleansing  their  bodies  and  changing  their  clothing, 
will  endanger  their  health  or  make  their  condition  offensive  to  the  public, 
shall  provide  and  maintain  a  suitable  and  sanitary  washroom  at  a  conve- 
nient place  in  or  adjacent  to  such  mine,  mill,  foundry,  shop  or  other  place 
of  employment  for  the  use  of  such  employees. 

Sec.  2.  Such  washroom  shall  be  so  arranged  that  employees  may  change 
their  clothing  therein,  and  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  regularly  in  such  employment;  shall  be  provided  with  lockers  in 
which  employees  may  keep  their  clothing;   shall  be  provided  with  hot  and 
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cold  water  and  with  sufficient  and  suitable  places  and  means  for  using  the 
same;  and  during  cold  weather,  shall  be  sufficiently  heated. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  and  county  mine  inspectors, 
factory  inspectors  and  other  inspectors  required  to  inspect  places  and  kinds 
of  business  required  by  this  act  to  be  provided  with  washrooms,  to  inspect 
such  washrooms  and  report  to  the  owner  or  operator,  the  sanitary  and 
physical  condition  thereof  in  writing,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  such 
improvements  or  changes  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary  for  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Any  owner  or  employee  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100. 

Sec.  5.  Any  owner  or  employer  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  a  conviction  for  succeeding 
offenses  for  each  and  every  day  he  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply 
herewith. 

Approved  June  26,  1913. 

The  object  of  this  law  is  to  provide  washing  facilities  for  employees 
who  become -covered  with  grease,  smoke,  dust,  grime  and  perspiration. 
Permitting  these  men  to  leave  their  place  of  employment  without  wash- 
ing and  changing  their  clothing  would  endanger  their  health  and  make 
their  condition  offensive  to  the  iJublic. 

From  the  human  side  the  results  of  this  law  unfold  wonderful 
stories.  Upon  the  passage  of  this  law  most  employers  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  providing  washing  facilities  for  their  employees,  claiming  that 
these  would  not  be  made  use  of,  if  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  men. 
However,  this  department  insisted  upon  the  installation  of  these  facili- 
ties and  is  proud  to  report,  that  the  men  have  become  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  washing  and  general  cleaning-up,  before  going  to  their 
homes.  The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  more  far  reaching  than  was 
anticipated.  At  first  the  men  were  timid  and  did  not  accept  the  idea 
of  washing.  It  required  just  one  or  two  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  trim 
condition  of  the  leaders  aroused  the  others  to  strive  for  a  tidy  appear- 
ence.  But  what  is  even  more  to  be  admired  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
law  reflected  its  benefits  in  the  home. 

Having  been  educated  in  the  rudiments  of  cleanliness  at  the  factory 
and  having  established  a  certain  standard  among  the  men,  the  individual 
worker  returns  to  his  home  which  still  remains  in  the  slovenly,  untidy 
condition  as  of  previous  days.  However,  the  factory  or  mill  convert  to 
cleanliness  sets  in  to  inaugrate  the  same  changes  in  his  home.  Cleanli- 
ness becomes  the  slogan  in  the  home  of  the  employee  and  every  member 
of  his  family  must  coniform  to  the  standard  which  he  has  adopted  in 
his  place  of  employment.  Tliis  change  of  conditions  was  gained  from 
first  hand  observations  in  the  vicinity  of  several  of  the  largest  mills  and 
foundries  in  Chicago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inspections  in  various 
industries  and  the  number  of  orders  issued  according  to  this  law: 

Number  of 

Number  of  orders 

Industry.                                                        inspections.  issued. 

Machine  shop  and  foundry 56  56 

Machine  and  blacksmith  shop 25  25 

Railroad  shops  and  round  house 77  77 

Mines 14  14 

Brick  yards 6  6 

Gray  iron  foundry 48  48 

Zinc  and  lead  mills 5  5 

Electric  power  and  gas  plants 3  3 

Aluminum  and  brass  foundry 3  3 
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Number  of 

Number  ot  orders 

Industry.                                                       inspections.  issued. 

Print  shops 2  2 

Smelters 1  1 

Cement 1  1 

Steel  mills 4  4 

Packing  houses 2  2 

Flour  mills , 1  1 

Shoe  factory ' 1  1 

Powder  mill 1  1 

Wall  boards 1  1 

Total 251  251 

The  table  presents  the  results  of  inspections  during  the  past  year. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  establishments  were  visited  by  our  deputies 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  law.  In  each  instance  the  deputies 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  orders  for  the  installation  of  proper  and 
adequate  washing  facilities,  lockers,-  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  running 
water  and  ventilated  washing  and  dressing  rooms,  which  during  the  cold 
seasons  must  be  sufficiently  heated. 

From  the  reports  of  our  deputies  we  find  that  employers,  after 
understanding  the  beneficial  aims  of  this  law,  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  In  many  instances  entire  new 
buildings  had  to  be  constructed.  The  cost,  in  several  instances,  of  com- 
plying with  the  demands  of  this  law  has  run  up  to  $15,000.  In  the 
aggregate  we  estimate  that  the  351  official  orders  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  that  during  the  course  of  the  past  year 
this  law  was  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  and  approved. 


This  illustration  shows  the  interior  ot  a  wash  house  in  one  of  our  large  plants  down-state  containing 
shower  baths,  other  washing  facilities  and  sanitary  clothes  lockers.  Note  the  abundance  of  natural 
light  and  air. 
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This  illustration  pre^eiitb  a  \  lew  of  an  up-to-date  washroom.  In  the  rear  of  the  picture  two  rows 
of  water  troughs  provide  hot  and  cold  water,  to  the  right  is^a  room  containing  shower  baths,  in  the  front, 
tables  and  benches  permit  employees  to  take  meals  and  along  the  walls  are  sanitary  clothes  lockers. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  natural  light  and  plenty  ventilation. 


RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  "STRUCTURAL  IRON  LAW". 

In  1907  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  protection  and  safety  of  persons  in  and  about  the  construction 
and  repairing  of  buildings,  bridges  and  other  structures. 

With  the  modern  skyscraper  new  methods  in  the  building  trades 
developed.  Danger  to  employees  in  this  extra  hazardous  occupation 
increased  the  list  of  fatalities  and  injuries,  so  that  legislative  means  had 
to  be  adopted  to  provide  adequate  protection.  This  law  requires  that 
scaffolds,  hoists,  stays,  ladders,  supports  or  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances, be  erected,  constructed,  placed  and  operated  so  as  to  give 
proper  and  adequate  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  any  person 
engaged  on  same  and  to  prevent  the  falling  of  any  material  that  may  be 
used  or  deposited  thereon.  In  addition  hereto  this  law  covers  almost 
every  possible  dangerous  feature  about  a  building  or  structure,  for 
example,  safety  rails  must  be  provided  on  scaffolding  or  staging  in  order 
to  prevent  a  workman  from  falling;  signal  system  of  communication 
must  be  provided  in  case  where  hoisting  machinery  is  operated;  public 
streets  must  be  barricated  where  material  is  being  hoisted  over  same; 
temporary  floors  must  be  laid  on  steel  structures;  and  many  other 
detailed  provisions  are  enumerated  all  with  the  one  idea  in  view,  namely, 
to  protect  the  man  on  the  job  and  to  permit  his  services  to  continue  as 
a  bread  winner  to  his  family  or  other  dependents. 

The  text  of  the  law  follows: 
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An  Act  providing  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  persons  in  and  about  the 
construction,  repairing,  alteration,  or  removal  of  buildings,  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  other  structures,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement 
therof. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  all  scaffolds,  hoists,  stays,  ladders, 
supports,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances,  erected  or  constructed  by  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  in  this  State,  for  the  use  in  the  erection,  repair- 
ing, alteration,  removal  or  painting  of  any  house,  building,  bridge,  viaduct, 
or  other  structure,  shall  be  erected  and  constructed  in  a  safe,  suitable  and 
proper  manner,  and  shall  be  so  erected  and  constructed,  placed  and  oper- 
ated, as  to  give  proper  and  adequate  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  any 
person  or  persons  employed  or  engaged  thereon,  or  passing  under  or  by  the 
same,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  falling  of  any  material  that 
may  be  used  or  deposited  thereon. 

Scaffolding,  or  staging,  swung  or  suspended  from  an  overhead  support, 
more  than  twenty  (20)  feet  from  the  ground  or  floor,  shall  have  where 
practicable  a  safety  rail  properly  bolted,  secured  and  braced,  rising  at  least 
thirty- four  (34)  inches  above  the  floor,  or  main  portion  of  such  scaffolding 
or  staging,  and  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  outside  and  ends 
thereof,  and  properly  attached  thereto,  and  such  scaffolding  or  staging  shall 
be  so  fastened  as  to  prevent  the  same  from  swaying  from  the  building  or 
structure. 

Sec.  2.  If  in  any  house,  building  or  structure  in  process  of  erection  or 
construction  in  this  State  (except  a  private  house,  used  exclusively  as  a 
private  residence),  the  distance  between  the  enclosing  walls  is  more  than 
twenty- four  (24)  feet,  in  the  clear,  there  shall  be  built,  kept  and  maintained, 
proper  intermediate  supports  for  the  joists,  which  supports  shall  be  either 
brick  walls,  or  iron  or  steel  columns,  beams,  trussels,  [trusses]  or  girders, 
and  the  floors  in  all  such  houses,  building  or  structures,  in  process  of  erec- 
tion and  construction,  shall  be  designed  and  constructed  in  such  manner  as 
to  be  capable  of  bearing  in  all  their  parts,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
floor  construction,  partitions  and  permanent  fixtures,  and  mechanisms  that 
may  be  set  upon  the  same,  a  live  load  of  fifty  (50)  pounds  for  every  square 
foot  of  surface  in  such  floors  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  owner, 
lessee,  builder  or  contractor  or  subcontractor  of  such  house,  building  or 
structure,  or  the  superintendent  or  agent  of  either,  to  see  that  all  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  are  complied  with. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  every  house,  building  or  struc- 
ture (except  a  private  house,  used  exclusively  as  a  private  residence),  now 
under  construction,  or  hereafter  to  be  constructed,  to  aflBx  and  display  con- 
spicuously, on  each  floor,  of  such  building,  during  construction,  a  placard 
stating  the  load  per  square  floor  [foot]  of  floor  surface,  which  may,  with 
safety,  be  applied  to  that  particular  floor,  during  such  construction,  or  if  the 
strength  of  different  parts  of  any  floor  varies,  then  there  shall  be  such  pla- 
cards for  each  varying  part  of  such  floor.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  load  any 
such  floors  or  any  part  thereof,  to  a  greater  extent,  than  the  load  indicated 
on  such  placards,  and  all  such  placards  shall  be  verified  and  approved  by  the 
State  Factory  Inspector,  a  deputy  factory  inspector,  or  by  the  local  com- 
missioner or  inspector  of  buildings  or  other  proper  authority,  in  the  city, 
town  or  village  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  building  laws. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  notice  of  the  State  Factory  Inspec- 
tor, or  the  local  authority  in  any  city,  town  or  village  in  this  State,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  building  laws,  that  the  scaffolding  or  the 
slings,  hangers,  blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces,  ladders,  irons  or  ropes  of  any 
swinging  or  stationary  scaffolding,  platform  or  other  similar  device,  used 
in  the  construction,  alteration,  repairing,  removing,  cleaning  or  painting  of 
buildings,  bridges  or  viaducts  within  this  State  are  unsafe  or  liable  to  prove 
dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person  the  State  Factory  Inspector,  or 
such  local  authority  or  authorities  shall  immediately  cause  an  inspection 
to  be  made  of  such  scaffolding,  platform  or  device,  or  the  slings,  hangers, 
blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces,  ladders,  iron  other  parts  connected  therewith. 
If  after  examination,  such  scaffolding,  platform  or  device  or  any  of  such 
parts,'  is  found  to  be  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person,  the  State 
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Factory  Inspector,  or  such  local  authority  shall  at  once  notify  the  person 
responsible  for  its  erection  or  maintenance,  of  such  fact,  and  warn  him 
against  the  use,  maintenance  or  operation  thereof  and  prohibit  the  use 
thereof,  and  require  the  same  to  be  altered,  and  reconstructed  so  as  to 
avoid  such  danger.  Such  notice  may  be  served  personally  upon  the  person 
responsible  for  its  erection  or  maintenance,  or  by  conspicuously  affixing  it 
to  the  scaffolding,  platform  or  other  such  device,  or  the  part  thereof  declared 
to  be  unsafe.  After  such  notice  has  been  so  served  or  affixed,  the  person 
responsible  thereof  shall  cease  using  and  immediately  remove  such  scaffold- 
ing, platform  or  other  device,  or  part  thereof,  and  alter  or  strengthen  it 
in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  safe. 

The  State  Factory  Inspector,  or  any  of  his  deputies,  or  such  local 
authority,  whose  duty  it  is,  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  to  examine  or  test 
any  scaffolding,  platform  or  other  similar  device,  or  part  thereof,  required 
to  be  erected  and  maintained  by  this  section,  shall  have  free  access  at  all 
reasonable  hours,  to  any  building,  or  structure,  or  premises  containing  such 
scaffolding,  platform,  or  other  similar  device,  or  parts  thereof,  or  where  they 
may  be  in  use.  All  swinging  and  stationary  scaffolding,  platforms  and  other 
devices  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  bear  four  times  the  maximum  weight 
required  to  be  depended  therein,  or  placed  thereon,  when  in  use,  and  such 
swinging  scaffolding,  platform  or  other  device,  shall  not  be  so  overloaded 
or  overcrowded  as  to  render  the  same  unsafe  or  dangerous. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  this  State,  hiring,  employ- 
ing or  directing  another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind,  in  the  erecting, 
repairing,  altering  or  painting  of  any  water  pipe,  stand  pipe,  tank,  smoke 
stack,  chimney,  tower,  steeple,  pole,  staff,  dome  or  cupola,  when  the  use  of 
any  scaffold,  staging,  swing,  hammock,  support,  temporary  platform  or  other 
similar  contrivance  is  required  or  used  in  the  performance  of  such  labor, 
shall  keep  and  maintain  at  all  times,  while  such  labor  is  being  performed 
and  such  mechanical  device  is  in  use  or  operation,  a  safe  and  proper  scaffold, 
stay,  support  or  other  suitable  device,  not  less  than  sixteen  (16)  feet  or 
more  below  such  working  scaffold,  staging,  swing,  hammock,  support  or 
temporary  platform,  when  such  work  is  being  performed  at  a  height  of 
thirty-two  (32)  feet;  [or  more]  for  the  purpose  of  preven,ting  the  person  or 
persons  performing  such  labor,  from  falling  in  case  of  any  accident  to  such 
working  scaffold,  staging,  swing,  hammock,  support  or  temporary  platform. 

Sec.  6.  All  contractors  and  owners,  when  constructing  buildings  in  cities, 
where  the  plans  and  specifications  require  the  floors  to  be  arched  between 
the  beams  thereof  or  where  the  floors  of  [or]  filling  in  between  the  floors  are 
fireproof  material  or  brick  work,  shall  complete  the  fiooring  or  filling  in  as 
the  building  progresses,  to  not  less  than  within  three  tiers  or  beams  below 
that  on  which  the  iron  work  is  being  erected.  If  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  such  buildings  do  not  require  filling  in  between  the  beams  of  floors  with 
brick  or  fireproof  material,  all  contractors  for  carpenter  work  in  course  of 
construction  shall  lay  the  under  flooring  thereof  or  a  safe  temporary  floor 
on  each  story  as  the  building  progresses  to  not  less  than  within  two  stories 
or  floors  below  the  one  to  which  such  building  has  been  erected.  Where 
double  floors  are  not  to  be  used,  such  owner  or  contractor  shall  keep  plank 
over  the  floor  two  stories  or  floors  below  where  the  work  is  being  performed. 
If  the  floor  beams  are  cf  iron  or  steel  the  contractor  for  the  iron  or  steel 
work  of  building  in  the  course  of  construction  or  the  owners  of  such  build- 
ings, shall  thoroughly  plank  over  the  entire  tier  of  iron  or  steel  beams  on 
which  the  structural  iron  or  steel  work  is  being  erected,  except  such  spaces 
as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the  proper  construction  of  such  iron  or 
steel  work  and  the  raising  and  lowering  of  materials,  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  building,  or  such  spaces  as  may  be  designated  by  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  stairways  and  elevator  shafts. 

Sec.  7.  If  elevating  machines  or  hoisting  apparatus  are  used  within  a 
building  in  the  course  of  construction,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  material  to 
be  used  in  such  construction,  the  contractors  or  owners  shall  cause  the  shafts 
or  openings  in  each  floor  to  be  enclosed  or  fenced  in  on  all  sides  by  a  sub- 
stantial barrier  or  railing  at  least  8  feet  in  height.  Any  hoisting  machine 
or  engine  used  in  such  building  construction,  shall  where  practicable,  be  set 
up  or  placed  on  the  ground,  and  where  it  is  necessary  in  the  construction  of 
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such  building  to  place  such  hoisting  machines  or  engine  on  some  floor  above 
the  ground  floor,  such  machine  or  engine  must  be  properly  and  securely 
supported  with  a  foundation  capable  of  safely  sustaining  twice  the  weight 
of  such  machine  or  engine.  If  a  building  in  course  of  construction  is  five 
stories  or  more  in  height,  no  material  needed  for  such  construction  shall  be 
hoisted  or  lifted  over  p-ublic  streets  or  alleys  unless  such  street  or  alley  shall 
be  barricaded  from  use  by  the  public.  The  chief  officer  in  any  city,  town  or 
village  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  local  building  laws,  and  the  State 
Factory  Inspector  are  hereby  charged  with  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
act:  Provided,  that  in  all  cities  in  this  State,  where  a  local  building  com- 
missioner is  provided  for  by  law,  such  officer  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  in  case  of  his  failure,  neglect  or 
refusal  so  to  do,  the  State  Factory  Inspector  shall,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
this  act,  enforce  the  provisions  thereof. 

Sec.  7a.  If  elevating  machines  or  hoisting  apparatus,  operated  or  con- 
trolled by  other  than  hand  power,  are  used  in  the  construction,  alteration  or 
removal  of  any  building  or  other  structure  a  complete  and  adequate  system 
of  communication  by  means  of  signals  shall  be  provided,  and  maintained 
by  the  owner,  contractor,  or  subcontractor,  during  the  use  and  operation 
of  such  elevating  machines  or  hoisting  apparatus,  in  order  that  prompt  and 
effective  communication  may  be  had  at  all  times  between  the  operator  of 
engine  or  motive  power  of  such  elevating  machines  and  hoisting  apparatus, 
and  the  employees  or  persons  engaged  thereon,  or  in  using  or  operating  the 


Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  architects  or  draftsmen  engaged  in  pre- 
paring plans,  specifications  or  drawings  to  be  used  in  the  erection,  repairing, 
altering  or  removing  of  any  building  or  structure  within  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  this  act  to  provide  in  all  such  plans,  specifications  and  drawings 
for  all  the  permanent  structural  features  of  requirements  specified  in  this 
act;  and  any  failure  on  the  part  of  any  such  architects  or  draftsmen  to  per- 
form such  duty,  shall  subject  such  architects  or  draftsmen  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  or  more  than  two  hundred  ($200)  dollars 
for  each  offense. 

Sec.  9.  Any  owner,  contractor,  subcontractor,  foreman  or  other  person, 
having  charge  of  the  erection,  construction,  repairing,  alteration,  removal 
or  painting  of  any  building,  bridge,  viaduct  or  other  structure  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  comply  with  all  the  terms  thereof  and  any  such 
owner,  contractor,  subcontractor,  foreman  or  other  person,  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  therefore  be  fined  not  less 
than  twenty-five  ($2.5)  dollars,  or  more  than  five  hundred  ($500)  dollars  of 
imprisoned  for  not  less  than  three  (3)  months  or  more  than  two  (2)  years, 
or  both  fined  and  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

And  in  case  of  any  such  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  any  State  Factory  Inspector  may,  through  the  State's  Attorney  or 
any  other  attorney  in  case  of  his  failure  to  act  promptly,  take  the  necessary 
legal  steps  to  enforce  compliance  therewith. 

If  it  becomes  necessary,  through  the  refusal  or  failure  of  the  State's 
Attorney  to  act,  for  any  other  attorney  to  appear  for  the  State  in  any  suit 
involving  the  enforcement  of  any  provisions  of  this  act,  reasonable  fees  for 
the  services  of  such  attorneys  shall  be  allowed  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
or  county  commissioners  in  and  for  the  county  in  which  such  proceedings 
are  instituted. 

For  any  injury  to  person  or  property,  occasioned  by  any  wilful  viola- 
tions of  this  act,  or  wilful  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions,  a 
right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured,  for  any  direct  damages 
sustained  thereby;  and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  wilful  viola- 
tion or  wilful  failure  as  aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the 
widow  of  the  person  so  killed,  his  lineal  heirs  or  adopted  children,  or  to 
any  other  person  or  persons  who  were,  before  such  loss  of  life,  dependent 
for  support  on  the  person  or  persons  so  killed,  for  a  like  recovery  of  damages 
for  the  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  such  loss  of  life  or  lives. 

Approved  June  3,  1907. 

I>-  Force  Jult  1,  1907. 
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As  will  be  noted,  this  law  was  approved  June  3,  1907,  and  went  into 
effect  July  1,  1907.  During  the  years  following  the  passage  of  the  act, 
this  department  has  made  inspections  on  buildings  and  bridge  construc- 
tion, and  painting  jobs,  both  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  the  larger 
towns  throughout  the  State. 

The  following  table  shows  the  activity  of  this  department  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  law: 

RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  UNDER  THE  "STRUCTURAL  LAW"  IN  COOK    COUNTY, 
July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914. 


Painting. 


Number  of  "jobs"  visited. . . 
Number  of  inspections  made 
Number  of  "jobs"  approved 
Number  of  orders  issued 


917 
172 
510 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORDERS. 

Erection. 

Provide  planking  and  rail  scaffolds 163 

Encase  signal  cords 38 

Improve  hoists  and  enclose  dangerous  machine  parts 55 

Enclose  shafts 41 

Other  protective  measures 14 

Painting. 

Rail  scaffolds 74 

Strengthen  ropes,  scaffolds  and  stagging 27 

As  will  be  noted,  the  inspections  were  all  made  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
both  on  account  of  the  unusual  building  activity  in  Chicago  during  the 
past  year  and  because  building  inspections  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  it  inadvisable  to  use  anyone  but  men  experienced  in  building  opera- 
tions to  make  this  class  of  inspections. 

The  inspections  during  the  past  year  covered  every  possiDie  aanger 
point  in  the  various  stages  of  building  operations,  from  the  sinking  of 
caissons  for  permanent  foundations,  up  through  the  setting  together  of 
the  various  floors,  to  the  completed  structure.  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
above  table  that  163  orders  were  issued  to  properly  plank  all  open  floor 
space  and  to  provide  rail  scaffolds  on  erection  jobs. 

The  orders  given  for  changes  in  methods  of  work  and  apparatus  on 
stories  above  the  ground  floor  were  particularly  in  regard  to  the  planking 
over  of  all  the  floors,  the  protecting  of  hoists,  safe  guarding  of  hoisting 
machinery,  and  also  the  proper  enclosing  of  all  kinds  of  shafts,  most 
particularly  shafts  for  elevators. 

A  number  of  orders  were  given  to  properly  rail  scaffolds  upon  which 
bricklayers  were  employed. 

One  class  of  orders  affected  the  signalling  apparatus  of  hoisting 
machinery  by  means  of  which  material  or  men  are  freighted  from  one 
floor  to  another.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  the  signal  wire  or 
rope  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of  which  38  orders  were  issued  to 
enclose  or  encase  them.  By  leaving  signal  systems  exposed,  it  would 
have  the  result  that  workmen  engaged  in  handling  timbers  or  other 
materials  about  the  floor  would  strike  the  signal  wire  or  rope  and  thereby 
give  the  signal  for  raising  or  lowering  the  hoist.     This  unintentional 
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signal  could  very  easily  become  the  cause  of  the  falling  of  a  workman 
who  happened  to  be  around  the  hoist  car,  as  he  might  be  coming  on  the 
car  at  the  time  with  a  load  of  material  and  could  not  maintain  his 
balance  if  the  car  should  unexpectedly  be  moved.  This  signal  rope  or 
wire  can  be  very  easily  and  effectively  enclosed,  but  the  inspector  has 
found  it  necessary  in  a  number  of  cases  to  call  attention  to  the  danger 
of  leaving  it  uncovered. 

A  careful  study  of  the  law  reveals  the  fact  that  it  does  not  cover 
all  the  danger  points  existing  about  the  erection  of  buildings  and  bridges 
and  the  painting  of  same,  and  needs  to  be  amended  to  bring  it  up  to 
date  with  the  new  methods  recently  developed  in  the  building  trades. 

The  building  trade  is  a  dangerous  one  no  matter  how  careful  work- 
men and  contractors  may  be.  It  is  therefore^  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  department  that  this  law  has  lessened  fatal  accidents  in  the  erection 
of  buildings,  particularly  in  Chicago.  The  actual  statistics  as  to  the 
fatal  accidents  in  the  building  trade  are  very  hard  to  obtain,  because  no 
effort  is  made  to  report  them  to  one  specified  place  or  office.  From  the 
figures  as  regards  accidents  given  by  the  Building  Trades  Union,  it  is 
known  by  this  department  that  fatal  accidents  have  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  law  went  into  effect.  On  the  other  hand  minor  injuries  have 
not  been  reduced  to  as  great  an  extent  as  fatal  accidents. 

Inspections  of  the  department  during  the  past  year  cover  work 
affecting  the  following  trades:  bricklaying,  stonemason,  structural  steel 
assembling,  electrical  installation,  carpentering,  plastering,  cornice  work, 
plumbing,  steamfitting  and  painting.  A  number  of  buildings  in 
course  of  erection  were  visited  several  times  and  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  many  classes  of  trades  were  inspected  during  these  different 
visits.  On  the  first  visit  the  inspector  may  have  found  a  strict  com- 
pliance of  the  law,  and  a  reinspection  would  disclose  conditions  that 
would  warrant  the  issuing  of  orders  to  correct  certain  violations,  which 
developed  during  the  progress  of  the  structure.  Another  feature  of 
inspection  affected  the  hoisting  machinery.  In  some  cases  it  was  found 
necessary  to  order  proper  covering  over  the  engineer,  so  as  to  protect 
him  from  falling  material  while  operating  the  hoisting  engine.'  Pulleys 
and  tackle  came  in  for  very  careful  inspection  and  orders  were  issued 
covering  or  enclosing  such  pulleys  and  hoisting  tackle. 

This  department  feels  that  this  law  has  been  of  great  service  in  the 
protection  of  workmen  about  buildings  and  especially  in  the  erection  of 
skyscrapers  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 


RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  "BLOWER 

LAW". 

In  these  days  we  hear  so  much  of  the  "Safety  First"  propaganda. 
When  actual  safety  first  measures  are  considered,  it  must  be  stated  that 
Illinois  started  this  movement  17  years  ago,  when  the  Fortieth  General 
Assembly  in  1897  passed  and  approved  a  bill  to  compel  the  use  of 
blowers  upon  metal  polishing  machinery,  thereby  conserving  the  health 
of  the  workmen  who  had  been  forced  to  breathe  the  fine  emery  dust 
thrown  off  the  highly  speeded  wheels.    This  law  clearly  established  one 
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of  the  most  essential  principles  of  the  "Safety  First  Movement,"  that  of 
guarding  the  health  of  a  portion  of  our  inductrial  population.  Every 
workman  has  a  legal,  as  well  as  a  moral  right,  to  earn  his  daily  bread  in 
a  pure  atmosphere.  This  was  the  intent  of  the  law,  which  is  given  below 
in  full. 

An  Act  to  compel  the  using  of  hlowers  upon  metal  polishing  machinery. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  all  persons,  companies  or  corpora- 
tions operating  any  factory  or  workshop  where  emery  wheels  or  emery 
belts  of  any  description  are  used,  either  solid  emery,  leather,  leather  covered, 
felt,  canvas,  linen,  paper,  cotton,  or  wheels  or  belts  rolled  or  coated  with 
emery  or  corundum  or  cotton  wheels  used  as  buffs,  shall  provide  the  same 
with  blowers,  or  similar  apparatus,  which  shall  be  placed  over,  beside  or 
under  such  wheels  or  belts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  person  or 
persons  using  the  same  from  the  particles  of  dust  produced  and  caused 
thereby,  and  to  carry  away  the  dust  arising  from  or  thrown  off  by  such 
wheels  or  belts  while  in  operation  directly  to  the  outside  of  the  building  or 
to  some  receptacle  placed  so  as  to  receive  and  confine  such  dust:  Provided, 
that  grinding  machines  upon  which  water  is  used  at  the  point  of  the  grind- 
ing contact  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  provided, 
this  act  shall  not  apply  to  small  shops  employing  not  more  than  one  man 
in  such  work. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation 
operating  any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  or  construct  such  appli- 
ances, apparatus,  machinery  or  other  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section,  as  follows:  Each 
and  every  such  wheel  shall  be  fitted  with  a  sheet  of  case  iron  or  hood  or 
hopper  of  such  form  and  so  applied  to  such  wheel  or  wheels  that  the  dust  or 
refuse  therefrom  will  fall  from  such  wheels  or  will  be  thrown,  into  such 
hood  or  hopper  by  centrifugal  force  and  be  carried  off  by  the  current  of  air 
into  a  suction  pipe  attached  to  same  hood  or  hopper. 

Sec.  3.  Each  and  every  such  wheel  6  inches  or  less  in  diameter  shall  be 
provided  with  a  3-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  6  inches  to  24  inches  in 
diameter  with  4-inch  (such)  suction  pipe;  wheels  from  24  inches  to  36  inches 
in  diameter  with  5-inch  suction  pipe;  and  all  wheels  larger  in  diameter  than 
those  stated  above  shall  be  provided  each  with  a  suction  pipe  not  less  than 
6  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  pipe  from  each  wheel,  so  specified,  must 
be  full  size  to  the  main  trunk  suction  pipe  and  the  main  suction  pipe  to 
which  smaller  pipes  are  attached  shall,  in  its  diameter  and  capacity,  be 
equal  to  the  combined  area  of  such  smaller  pipes  attached  by  the  same, 
and  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  exhaust  fan  connected  with  such  suction 
pipe  or  pipes,  shall  be  as  large  or  larger  than  the  suction  pipe. 

Sec  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operat- 
ing any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  the  necessary  fans  or  blowers 
to  be  connected  with  such  pipe  or  pipes,  a^  above  set  forth,  which  shall  be 
run  at  a  rate  of  speed  as  will  produce  a  velocity  of  air  in  such  suction  or 
discharge  pipes  of  at  least  nine  thousand  feet  per  minute  to  an  equivalent 
suction  or  pressure  of  air  equal  to  raising  a  column  of  water  not  less  than 
five  inches  in  a  U-shape  tube.  All  branch  pipes  must  enter  the  main  trunk 
pipe  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or  less,  the  main  suction  or  trunk  pipe 
shall  be  below  the  emery  or  buffing  wheels  and  as  close  to  tne  same  as 
possible,  and  to  be  either  upon  the  fioor  or  beneath  the  floor  on  which  the 
machines  are  placed  to  which  such  wheels  are  attached.  All  bends,  turns 
or  elbows  in  such  pipes  must  oe  made  with  easy,  smooth  surfaces,  having 
a  radius  in  the  throat  of  not  less  than  two  diameters  of  the  pipe  on  which 
they  are  connected. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  Factory  Inspector,  sheriff,  constable', 
or  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  in  this  State,  in  which  any  such 
factory  or  workshop  is  situated,  upon  receiving  notice  in  writing  signed  by 
any  person  having  knowledge  of  such  facts,  accompanied  by  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  as  compensation  for  his  services,  that  such  factory  or  work- 
shop is  not  provided  with  such  appliances  as  herein  provided  for  to  visit 
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any  such  factory  or  workshop  and  inspect  the  same,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose they  are  hereby  authorized  to  enter  any  factory  or  workshop  in  this 
State  during  working  hours,  and  upon  ascertaining  the  facts  that  the  pro- 
prietors or  managers  of  such  factory  or  workshop  have  failed  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  make  complaint  of  the  same  in  writing 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  police  magistrate  having  jurisdiction,  who 
shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  the  owner,  manager  or  director 
in  such  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  be  thereupon  proceeded  against  for 
the  violation  of  this  act  as  hereinafter  mentioned  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  prosecute  all  cases  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Any  such  person  or  persons  or  company,  or  managers,  or  directors 
of  any  such  company  or  corporation  who  shall  have  the  charge  or  manage- 
ment of  such  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  and  not  exceeding  $100. 

The  class  of  ^yo^kinglnen  that  this  law  j)rotects,  consists  of  metal 
.polishers  and  grinders.  The  "Blower  Law"  aims  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  workers  by  requiring  an  efficient  exhaust  system  to  carry  away  all 
dusts  from  the  grinding,  polishing  and  buffing  Avheels,  and  enables  the 
men  to  work  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  In  years  past,  before  the  enactment 
of  the  law  compelling  the  use  of  exhaust  systems  on  metal  polishing, 
buffing  and  grinding  wheels,  the  trade  was  considered  so  hazardous  that 
the  insurance  companies  would  not  take  the  risk  of  granting  the  man 
engaged  in  work  around  such  wheels  in  a  life  insurance  policy.  While 
some  companies  still  cling  to  that  rule,  most  companies,  because  of 
improved  conditions,  will  accept  workers  in  the  grinding  trades  as  insur- 
ance risks. 

The  diseases  affecting  men  forced  to  breathe  in  the  dust  of  unpro- 
tected wheels  are  such  as  attack  the  throat  and  lungs — bronchitis  and 
tuberculosis  being  the  most  common.  Take  as  an  instance  the  danger 
of  the  emery  grinding.  Etoery  used  on  wheels  is  a  hard  and  gritty 
substance,  second  in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  When  used  on  the  polish- 
ing wheels,  the  surface  of  the  wheel  is  covered  with  glue  and  the  fine 
emery  dust  is  rolled  into  this  coating,  the  entire  surface  being  then 
allowed  to  dry.  After  drying,  the  emery  coated  wheel  is  pitt  on  a  spindle 
and  revolves  at  a  speed  of  from  1,800  to  2,400  revolutions  per  minute, 
which  causes  a  speed  from  5,000  to  12,000  feet  per  minute.  The  work 
to  be  polished,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  metals,  is  held  against  the 
surface  of  the  wheel  and  the  abrasive  action  of  rough,  hard  metal  against 
the  emery  coated  w^heel  sets  free  a  cloud  of  this  emery  dust  along  with 
the  particles  of  glue,  and  unless  the  dust  is  carried  away  by  an  exhaust 
system,  it  flies  outward  from  the  wheel  into  the  face  of  the  grinder  and 
is  breathed  into  the  lungs,  where,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  sharp- 
ness, it  begins  cutting  and  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air 
passages  of  the  lungs. 

Having  in  mind  the  hazard  of  disease  about  unprotected  polishing, 
buffing,  and  grinding  wheels,  we  feel  that  no  one  can  question  the  boon 
that  has  come  to  the  man  engaged  in  the  trade  through  the  enactment 
and  through  enforcement  of  the  laws  requiring  the  use  of  exhaust  sys- 
tems. Far  better  results  are  obtainable,  if  the  manufacturers  and 
installers  of  exhaust  systems  would  cooperate  with  the  Factory  Inspect- 
or's office  and  would  endeavor,  when  a  system  is  about  to  be  installed. 
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that  it  not  only  complies  with  the  law  in  regard  to  suction  power,  but 
that  its  efficiency  in  all  lines  effectively  insures  dust  elimination. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  construction  of  the  exhaust 
system  occurs  in  the  placing  of  the  hoods.  It  seems  to  be  a  habit  with 
mechanics  to  install  hoods  with  the  branch  pipe  connecting  said  hood 
in  the  rear  of  the  wheels  at  a  distance  of  from  18  to  24  inches  from  the 
point  of  work  on  the  wheels.  This  manner  of  installing  hoods  is  unfair 
and  dangerous  to  the  workmen  and  unfair  to  the  manufacturers,  for  the 
reason  that  on  the  first  visit  of  the  Factory  Inspector  these  hoods  are 
ordered  placed  in  a  more  effective  position.  This  entails  a  far  greater 
expense  than  would  have  been  incurred  had  the  hoods  been  properly 
installed  in  the  beginning.  It  is  unfair  to  the  workmen,  as  it  defeats 
the  object  of  the  law  for  some  time  and  permits  the  employees  to  breathe 
the  poisonous  dust.  Frequently  a  short  space  of  time  on  unprotected 
and  improperly  protected  wheels  is  the  cause  of  sacrificing  human  lives 
and  leaving  destitute  those  that  are  near  and  dear  to  them. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  is  ordering  all  hoods 
of  an  improper  construction  to  be  replaced  by  those  that  have  the  branch 
pipe  connected  to  the  hood  at  a  point  directly  beneath  that  part  of  the 
wheel  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  work  and  as  near  to  the  point 
of  work  on  the  wheel  as  the  character  of  the  work  will  permit.  We  also 
advise  and  urge  that  an  effective  suction  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
wheel  near  the  center,  in  order  that  the  light-floating  dust  that  escapes 
the  front  suction  may  be  caught  up  and  carried  off.  Where  such  an 
additional  suction  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  so  design  the  two 
suctions  that  their  combined  area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  branch  pipe 
into  which  they  open.  The  light  dust  constitutes  the  dangerous  elements 
and  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  passing  the  front  intake  of  the 
hood  to  cause  danger  to  the  employees. 

Hoods  must  be  of  substantial  character,  so  as  to  act  as  a  guard  for 
the  wheel.  Numerous  accidents  occur  to  workmen  by  pieces  of  material 
catching  in  the  wheels  and  revolving  with  them.  This  is  the  case  very 
frequently  on  "buffing  wheels,  and  as  a  result  employees  hands  are  badly 
mangled. 

Other  important  points  in  the  construction  of  exhaust  systems  are 
to  eliminate  as  many  bends  and  elbows  as  possible.  Install  your  dust 
collector  as  near  to  the  fan  as  possible,  and  the  fan  as  near  to  the  wheel 
as  possible.  All  branch  pipes  on  blower  systems  where  over  three 
machines  are  connected  should  be  equipped  with  blast  gates  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  suction  power,  so  that  the  pipes  farthest  away 
from  the  fan  will  receive  the  required  suction. 

In  the  construction  of  an  exhaust  system  the  numerous  prepared 
tables,  as  far  as  they  apply  to  horsepower  and  revolutions  per  minute 
of  fan  for  a  given  suction,  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  because 
no  set  table  will  apply  to  all  systems;  increase  the  resistance,  and  the 
horsepower  and  revolutions  of  fans  must  be  increased;  reduce  the  resist- 
ance and,  vice  versa,  you  can  reduce  your  revolutions  of  fan  and  horse- 
power, and  in  case  of  an  extra  amount  of  resistance,  the  table,  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  fans  and  pipes,  will  not  even  give  the  requirements. 
In  other  words,  the  layout  of  practically  every  exhaust  system  involves 
problems  that  cannot  be  solved  by  the  direct  application  of  standard 
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formulas,  and  onl}'  men  of  long  mechanical  experience  should  be  intrusted 
with  their  design  and  installation.  This  condition  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  department  so  often  that  the  department  feels  the 
need  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  compelling  any  man  or  firm  engaged  or 
liable  to  engage  in  the  design  and  installation  of  exhaust  systems  to 
pass  a  rigid  examination  as  to  his  fitness,  and  to  be  licensed  in  the 
manner  as  a  plumber  or  architect.  The  department  feels  that  everyone 
engaged  in  the  designing  and  installing  of  mechanical  devices  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  protect  the  life  and  health  of  men  should  show  himself 
capable. 

A  great  fault  of  several  of  the  constructors  of  exhaust  systems  is 
an  attempt  by  them  to  convince  the  manufacturer  that  the  5-inch  suction 
power  in  the  "U"-shaped  tube,  as  required  by  the  Illinois  law,  is  not 
necessary.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  knows  from 
practical  experience  that  it  is  necessary  and  will  insist  upon  that  part  of 
the  law  being  complied  with.  A  5-inch  suction  is  necessary  because  it 
will  extend  far  enough  from  the  opening  of  the  branch  pipe  to  cover  the 
zone  of  the  wheel,  thereby  removing  the  floating  dust. 

While  a  factory  inspector  should  have  the  knowledge  of  the  technical 
points  involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  exhaust  system, 
yet  the  principal  point  to  him  should  be  the  test  methods  to  be  used  in 
the  inspection  of  such  systems,  to  the  end  that  he  may  know  whether  a 
system  is  measuring  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Three  methods 
of  testing  systems  are  in  use  at  present  in  the  Illinois  Department :  First, 
by  tapping  the  branch  pipe  with  a  center  punch  and  placing  the  end  of 
the  pipe  leading  to  the  "IT"  shaped  tube  over  the  opening.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  punch  the  hole  at  least  6  inches  either  way  from  any  elbow. 
This  method  is  liable  to  error,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  air  velocity  recorded 
is  that  velocity  near  the  edge  of  the  pipe,  which  is  less  than  the  velocity 
in  the  center  of  the  pipe,  due  to  friction  of  the  air  blast  with  the  sides 
of  the  pipe.  A  second  method  is  to  insert  a  stationery  tube,  centrally 
located  as  regards  the  branch  pipe  to  be  tested,  about  8  to  10  inches  in 
the  opening  of  the  pipe.  The  third  method  which  should  only  be  used 
on  systems  of  three  or  more  machines,  is  to  remove  the  hood  and,  after 
making  a  small  hole  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  a  card- 
board, to  place  the  cardboard  over  the  opening  of  the  branch  pipe  and 
make  your  test  at  the  hole  in  the  card.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
small  test  holes  as  near  the  center  of  the  pipe  as  possible  and  to  see  that 
the  'TJ"  tube  is  held  exactly  perpendicular.  All  branch  pipes  should 
be  open  at  the  time  of  the  test.  Of  the  three  methods  the  second  one  is 
recommended  as  beincr  the  most  accurate  and  is  used  by  the  department 
wherever  it  is  possible,  because  it  comes  nearest  to  representing  the  real 
conditions  and  requirements  and  is  least  liable  to  error. 

Our  department  is  ever  willing  to  give  its  advice  and  service  gratis 
when  its  assistance  is  desired,  making  for  better  conditions  of  health- 
fulness  and  safety  of  those  forced  to  work  in  factories,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  ultimate  result  of  more  cheerfulness  and  happiness  in  the 
homes  of  employees. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  work  of  this  department 
in  the  enforcement  of  this  law; 
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RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  UNDER  "BLOWER  LAW.' 
July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914. 


p 

s 

o    . 

as. 

1 

P. 

.s 

J 

a 

Employ- 

Whee 

s. 

i 

1 
1 

Orders. 

City. 

i 

1 

o 
Ph 

2 

I 

a 

t3 

^ 

•3 

> 

ft 
'3 

a 
1 
1 

1 
> 

MO. 
So 

II 

0 

ll 
P 

Chicago    and 

Cook 

1913-14 
1912-13 

1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 

1913-14 
1912-13 

1913-14 
1912-13 

514 
280 

4 
2 

3 
16 

3 

1,28.5 
662 

8,316 
1,  .548 

123 

4,118 
2,315 

308 
118 

4 
3 
2 

"'"3 
4 
4 

4,426 
2,433 

268 

284 
163 

"\2 

5 
14 
8 
2 

422 
73 

4 
1 

9 
1 

18 

6 

51 
32 

219 

189 

87 

6 

6 

8 
2 
19 
10 
31 
17 
4 

37 
23 

151 
.59 

276 
79 
22 

34 
30 
92 
84 
124 
123 
21 

38 
33 
94 
84 
127 
127 
25 

^1 

64 
6 

84 
9 

16 

Anrnra 

18 

21 

16 

28 

Central  ia 

3 

3 

East  St.  Louis 

6 

11 

51 

33 

6 

39 

26 

4 

4 

6 

5 

Freeport     

5 
2 

1 
1 
4 

6 

1 
1 
9 

41 
52 
20 
19 

57 

63 
60 
24 

It 

4 
6 

6 

67 
66 
24 
24 
37 

29 
4 
22 

5 

2 

.... 

4 

8 
1 
1 

8 

7 

2 

1 

Peoria 

5 

8 

2 

2 

4 

33 

22 

8 

30 

22 

2 

5 

8 

3 

Rock  Island.. 

6 
3 
2 

9 
3 
4 

26 
19 

29 
24 
18 

1 
16 
16 

40 
40 
24 

26 
3 
15 

2 

4 
1 
6 

6 
2 
2 

11 

2 

Elgin 

6 

1 

ideof 

and 

inty. 

State 

54 
23 

~568 
303 

745 
258 

4 
4 

54 
29 

"362 
147 

47 
16 

lii 

179 

70 
4 

I92 

77 

26 
3 

35 

92 

79 

Total  outs 
Chicago 
Cook  Co 

77 
39 

491 
345 

545 
374 

323 
23 

9 

111 

268 

Total,  entire 

1,362 
701 

9,061 
1,806 

4,609 
2,660 

4,971 
2,807 

1,575 
291 

96 

A  total  of  568  establishments  required  1,363  inspections  during  the 
year  just  completed.  Of  this  number  514  firms  were  located  in  Cook 
County  and  54  in  other  counties.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  inspections  were  made  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  and  77  in  cities 
outside  of  Cook 'County.  A  total  of  265  establishments  in  excess  of  the 
preceding  year  were  visited,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  661  inspections. 

Throughout  the  State  9,061  male  employees  and  4  female  employees 
were  found  at  work  in  the  above  mentioned  568  establishments. 

A  study  of  the  above  table  shows  that  of  the  places  inspected,  only 
a  little  over  7  per  cent  of  the  wheels  were  found  to  be  unprotected.  In 
the  preceding  year,  where  a  lesser  number  of  establishments  was  visited, 
the  percentage  of  unprotected  wheels  was  a  little  over  5  per  cent. 

A  total  of  1,575  orders  were  issued  to  correct  faulty  systems  or 
to  install  new  ones.  To  increase  the  velocity  of  fans  331  orders  were 
given  and  to  improve  equipment  492  orders  were  necessary.  In  77 
instances  exhaust  systems  had  to  be  installed.  Hoods  had  ito  be  pro- 
vided in  311  cases  and  268  changes  were  ordered  in  angles  of  branch 
pipes.     In  96  instances  pipes  were  ordered  repaired  and  cleaned. 
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In  general  these  hints  on  the  construction  and  testing  of  exhaust 
systems  are  given  from  the  practical  experience  of  our  inspectors  after 
years  of  inspection  work  upon  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  systems.  They 
are  here  given  in  the  hope  that  they  may  come  to  the  attention  of  men 
engaged  in  the  work  of  installing  and  operating  such  plants,  as  well  as 
the  owners  thereof,  and  that  both  the  owner  and  operator  may  profit  by 
what  our  inspectors  have  been  able  to  gather  after  years  of  special  work 
along  this  line.  The  inspections  during  the  past  year  show  that  plants 
are  now  equipped  with  proper  exhaust  systems,  and  if  they  are  kept  in 
efficient  condition,  the  workmen  will  be  as  thoroughly  protected  _  from 
the  danger  of  disease  and  be  given  as  plasant  surroundings  in  which  to 
work,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  provide. 


RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  "ICE 
CREAM  AND  BUTTERINE  LAW". 

In  its  intent  and  purpose  this  law  is  a  sanitary  measure,  seeking  to 
regulate  the  conditions  under  which  ice  cream  and  butterine  are  manu- 
factured. The  duties  of  this  department  are  clearly  presented  in  the 
following  text  of  the  law: 

An  Act  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  'butterine  and  ice  cream  and  providing 
for  the  enforcement  thereof. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  all  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  by 
butterine  and  ice  cream  manufacturers  shall  be  drained  and  plumbed  in  a 
manner  conducive  to  the  proper  and  healthful  and  sanitary  condition  thereof, 
and  shall  be  constructed  with  air  shafts,  windows  and  ventilating  pipes 
sufficient  to  insure  ventilation.  The  factory  inspector  shall  direct  the  proper 
drainage,  plumbing  and  ventilation  of  such  rooms  or  buildings.  No  cellar 
or  basement  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  butterine  or  ice  cream  shall 
be  so  occupied  or  used  unless  the  proprietor  shall  comply  with  the  sanitary 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  2.  Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  butterine  and  ice  cream 
shall  be  at  least  8  feet  in  height,  and  shall  have,  if  deemed  necessary  by 
the  factory  inspector,  an  impermeable  floor,  constructed  of  cement,  or  of 
tiles  laid  in  cement,  or  an  additional  flooring  of  wood,  properly  saturated 
with  linseed  oil.  The  side  walls  of  such  room  shall  be  plastered  and  wain- 
scoted. The  factory  inspector  may  require  the  side  walls  and  ceiling  to  be 
whitewashed  at  least  once  in  three  months.  He  may  also  require  the  wood- 
work of  such  wails  to  be  painted.  The  furniture  and  utensils  shall  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  readily  cleansed,  and  not  prevent  the  proper  cleaning  of 
any  part  of  the  room.  The  manufactured  butterine  and  ice  cream  shall  be 
kept  in  dry  and  airy  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves  and  all  other 
facilities  for  storing  the  same  can  be  properly  cleaned.  No  domestic  animal 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  where  butterine  or  ice  cream  is 
manufactured  or  stored,  and  no  water  closets  or  ash  pit  shall  be  within  or 
connected  with  the  rooms  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butterine  or  ice  cream. 

Sec  3.  The  State  Factory  Inspector  shall  cause  such  manufactories  to  be 
inspected.  If  it  be  found,  upon  such  inspection,  that  the  manufactories  so 
inspected  are  constructed  and  conducted  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  factory  inspector  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  the  person  owning 
or  conducting  such  manufactories. 

Sec  4.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Factory  Inspector,  alterations  are 
required  in  or  upon  premises  occupied  and  used  as  butterine  and  ice  cream 
manufactories,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  written 
notice  shall  be  served  by  him  upon  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  such  prem- 
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ises  either  personally  or  by  mail,  requiring  such  alterations  to  be  made  with- 
in 60  days  after  such  service,  and  such  alterations  shall  be  made  accordingly. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  as  provided  herein,  of  the 
factory  inspector  or  his  deputy,  who  are  hereby  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  or  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  ($200.00)  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  for 
the  second  offense,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30  days,  and  for  a 
third  offense  by  a  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  or  more 
than  sixty   (60)   days  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Approved  June  3,  1907. 

In  Force  July  1,  1907. 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  State  Factory 
Inspector  the  enforcement  of  this  law  should  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Food  Commissioner  in  order  to  avoid  duplicate 
inspections.  The  commissioner  inspects  these  establishments  to  determine 
the  use  of  pure  and  unadulterated  ingredients.  If  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  were  taken  off  the  hands  of  the  Factory  Inspector,  the  Food 
Commissioner  could  inspect  places  within  the  meaning  of  this  law,  both 
as  to  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the  process  of  manufacture  and 
the  actual  finished  product  itself  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

During  the  year  this  department  made  inspections  in  608  establish- 
ments manufacturing  ice  cream  and  butterine,  282  of  which  were  located 
in  the  Chicago  and  326  were  in  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Chicago  and 
Cook  County.  Previous  years  show  similar  inspections.  The  inspec- 
tions during  the  first  years  of  the  enforcement  of  this  sanitary  measure, 
revealed  conditions  of  filth,  bordering  on  fiction.  In  some  places, 
domestic  animals  were  quartered  in  the  same  rooms,  where  the  process 
of  manufacture  was  carried  on,  and  in  addition  these  rooms  were  often 
located  in  basements,  where  no  ventilation  was  possible.  Large  manu- 
facturing plants  were  found  to  be  uniformly  clean  and  sanitary.  The 
violations  were  mostly  found  in  small  plants,  owned  and  operated  by 
foreigners. 

The  accompanying  table,  shows  the  results  of  this  years  inspection 
and  reveals  the  fact  that  the  law  is  serving  its  purpose  in  bringing  about 
thoroughly  clean  and  desirable  surroundings  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
important  food  products  as  ice  cream  and  butterine. 


RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  UNDER  THE  ICE  CREAM  AND    BUTTERINE   ACT. 
July  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914. 


City. 

Number 
of  places 
inspected. 

Places 
0.  K. 

Places 
viola- 
ting. 

Number 
manufac- 
turing. 

Orders 
issued. 

Certifi- 
cates 
issued. 

Chicago 

403 

238 

165 

24 

198 

238 

2 
3 
6 
1 
5 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 

1 

i 

1 

5 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Centralia 

2 

6 

Decatur 

5 

1 

2 

Edwardsville 

3 

Elgin        

2 

Eikhart 

1 
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RESULTS  OF  INSPECTIONS  UNDER  THE  ICE  CREAM  AND  BUTTERINE  ACT-Concluded. 


City. 

Number 
of  places 
inspected. 

Places 
O.K. 

Places 
viola- 
ting. 

Number 
manufac- 
turing. 

Orders 
issued. 

Certifi- 
cates 
issued. 

Flora 

3 
1 
1 

.5 
3 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
8 
17 
1 
1 

3 

2 
2 

1 
3 

Galena 

Joliet           .      . 

1 

1 

Lockport 

LaSalle 

1 

i' 

Mt  Vernon 

11 

2 
3 
2 
2 

Pekin  . 

4 

4 

Peoria 

11 

Springfield 

Staunton 

2 

3 

TaylorvlUe 

2 



2 

Total  outside  Chicago 

82 

68 

14 

. 

15 

68 

485 

306 

179 

24 

20 

306 

Second  inspections 

69 

The  table  above  shows  that  403  establishments  in  Chicago  and 
Cook  County  were  visited  by  deputy  inspectors,  of  which  number  238 
were  found  to  be  in  such  sanitary  order  as  to  receive  the  0.  K.  of  the 
inspector.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  places  were  found  whose  standard 
of  cleanliness  did  not  conform  to  those  imposed  by  the  law.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  official  orders  were  issued  to  correct  all  defects 
and  to  bring  about  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  statute.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  certificates  were  issued,  permitting  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream  and  butterine.  These  certificates  are  placed  so 
that  the  public  can  see  them  and  know,  that  the  establishment  has  been 
inspected  and  approved. 

In  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Cook  County  83  establishments  were 
inspected,  68  of  which  complied  with  the  law  and  14  fell  below  the  legal 
■standard.  Therefore,  15  official  orders  for  corrections  were  issued, 
whereupon  68  certificates  of  approval  were  issued. 

The  gist  of  some  of  the  orders  issued  to  places  in  unsanitary  con- 
dition is  appended: 

Install  grating  under  tubs,  paint  ceiling. 

Clean  floors,  install  means  of  ventilation,  install  fine  screens  over  win- 
dows and  transome,  whitewash  walls,  repair  cement  floors,  install  wain- 
scoting. 

Clean  and  repair  floor,  install  means  of  ventilation,  also  screen  over 
windows  and  transoms,  whitewash  walls. 

Install  screens  over  windows  and  doors,  repair  hole  under  shafts,  keep 
animals  out  of  room,  clean  floors  and  sink. 

Raise  ceiling  to  height  of  8  feet,  repair  floors,  remove  all  rubbish,  clean 
floors,  whitewash  walls  and  ceilings,  install  better  means  of  ventilation, 
install  grating  under  storage  box. 

Remove  all  water,  clean,  and  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition 
at  all  times. 

Clean  rubbish  out  of  room,  clean  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings,  whitewash 
walls  and  ceilings,  repair  floors  and  install  ventilators. 

Repair  floor  and  wall  so  as  to  eliminate  all  holes,  whitewash  walls. 
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Clean  floors,  drain  water  from  floor,  provide  sufticient  ventilation,  and 
raise  ceiling  to  height  of  8  feet. 

Install  ventilating  fan  at  one  large  window,  clean  out  all  garbage  in 
rear,  clean  window,  install  screen  over  same,  whitewash  entire  workshop. 

Clean  floors,  repair  sink,  whitewash  partition;  also  enclose  openings  in 
same,  install  fine  screens  over  windows  and  transoms. 

Whitewash  walls  and  ceiling,  clean  room  and  keep  same  in  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  at  all  times. 

Clean  floors,  whitewash  walls  and  ceilings,  remove  all  bottles,  barrels 
and  rubbish,  and  install  additional  means  of  ventilation. 

Remove  cess  pools,  install  drain  under  tubs,  and  provide  more  means  of 
ventilation. 

Whitewash  walls,  and  paint  or  whitewash  ceiling;  also  provide  toilets 
for  use  of  employees  other  than  in  room  where  ice  cream  is  made. 

Clean  and  repair  floor,  install  adequate  drainage  and  thoroughly  clean 
walls  and  ceilings  and  whitewash  same,  repair  room  so  as  to  prevent 
leakage,  garbage  must  not  be  kept  near  door.  Repair  gas  fixture,  keep  door 
closed  between  factory  and  sleeping-rooms. 

Close  up  west  end  of  building  and  install  windows  for  ventilation. 

Whitewash  walls  and  ceilings,  and  extend  partition  to  ceiling. 

Repair  floor  in  ice  cream  department  and  keep  properly  drained. 

Clean  loose  plaster  from  walls  and  paint  same,  remove  rubbish  from 
room,  and  put  floor  in  water  tight  and  sanitary  condition. 
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RESULTS  OF  PROSECUTIONS. 


LEGAL  DEPAETMENT. 

The  work  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  this  department  has  heen 
eminently  successful,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  appended  table,  which 
draws  a  comparison  between  this  and  the  preceding  year: 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  RESULTS  OF  PROSECUTIONS. 
July  1, 1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  and  July  1, 1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


Kind  of  law. 

Year. 

Number  of 
cases. 

Fines  and 
costs. 

City  of  Chicago- 
Child  Labor  Law  

1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 

•     1913-14 
1912-13 

1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1912-13 

1913-14 
1912-13 

1913-14 
-1912-13 

226 

154 

237 

135 

21 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

10 

5 

1 

$3, 113  50 

Ten  Hoiu'  Law                                                                 

3, 555  50 

328  00 

8  50 

Blower  Law                                                  

32  00 

315  50 

300 

Total  for  city  of  Chicago 

500 
298 

$7,356  00 

4,963  00 

Outside  of  Chicago— 

ChOd  Labor  Law 

112 
66 
109 
17 
5 
2 

$1,270  75 

Ten  Hour  Law                                      .        

1,983  90 

69  00 

* 

3 

* 

Total  outside  city  of  Chicago          

226 
98 

$3, 323  65 

1,277  00 

Total,  entire  State             

726 
396 

$10, 679  65 

6,240  00 

*  Figures  not  available,  only  in  totals. 

This  table  shows  that  almost  twice  as  many  convictions  were  secured 
by  this  department  for  violations  of  the  various  laws  as  in  the  previous 
year.  In  Chicago  500  convictions  were  had,  as  against  298  during  the 
preceding  year.  In  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Chicago  226  convictions 
were  obtained  whereas  only  98  are  recorded  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  fines  and  costs  resulting  from  these  convictions  amounted 
to  $10,679.65  for  the  year  just  ended,  $6,240  being  the  total  for  the 
previous   year.      The   table   shows   that  fines   and   costs   for   this   year 
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amounted  to  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  year  before,  whereas  the 
amounts  of  fines  and  costs  collected  in  cities  and  towns  outside  of 
Chicago  almost  tripled  the- amounts  of  the  year  before. 

Eefercnce  to  the  above  table  shows  that  while  the  number  of  prose- 
cutions for  violations  of  the  "Child  Labor  Law"  and  the  "Women's  Ten 
Hour  Law"  far  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year,  a  larger  number  of 
convictions  was  had  for  violations  against  the  "Health,  Safety  and 
Comfort  Law,"  the  "Blower  Law"  and  the  "Structural  Law." 

Table  "B"  presents  the  results  of  prosecutions  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Of  the  total  569  cases  tried  500  resulted  in  convictions.  This  table 
enumerates  the  number  of  cases  brought  monthly  and  shows  in  detail 
the  charges  or  counts  upon  which  they  were  instituted. 

Table  "C"  presents  the  results  of  prosecutions  in  cities  and  towns 
outside  of  Chicago. 

Table  "D"  offers  a  concrete  review  of  the  results  of  prosecutions  for 
the  entire  State,  subdivided  into  two  groups  such  as  were  obtained  in 
Chicago  and  such  as  were  obtained  in  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Chicago. 

Of  utmost  importance  in  the  legal  line  two  instances  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  here.  In  one  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Illinois  "Child  Labor  Law,"  the 
opinion  in  which  case  follows,  and  in  the  other  case  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  declared  the  recently  enacted  "Wash  House  Law"  constitutional. 

SUPREME    COURT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
October  Term,  1913. 
No.  54. 
Sturges  and  Burn  Manufacturing^ 
Company,  7^  error  to  the  Supreme 

Plaintiff  in  Error,       l      Court  of  the  State 
V.  I      of  Illinois. 

Arthur  Beauchamp.  J 

December  1,  1913. 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  Sturges  and  Burn  Manufacturing  Company  is  a  corporation  engaged 
in  manufacturing  tinware  and  other  metal  products.  It  employed  Arthur 
Beauchamp,  the  defendant  in  error,  who  was  under  16  years  of  age,  as  a 
press  hand,  to  operate  a  punch  press  used  in  stamping  sheet  metal.  Beau- 
champ was  injured  in  operating  the  press  and  brought  an  action  through 
his  next  friend,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  to  recover  the  damages 
sustained,  counting  on  the  Statutes  of  Illinois  passed  in  1903  (Laws  of  1903, 
p.  187,  Hurd's  Statutes,  1909,  p.  1082)  which,  by  section  11  prohibited  the 
employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  16  years  in  various  hazardous 
occupations  including  that  in  which  the  injury  occured.  The  trial  court, 
refusing  to  direct  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  instructed  the  jury  that  if 
the  plaintiff  was  in  fact  less  than  16  years  old  and  when  injured  was  em- 
ployed by  the  defendant  upon  a  stamping  machine,  the  defendant  was  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  statute  and  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover.  A 
verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  judgment  thereon  was  afHrmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  State,  250  111.,  303.    The  case  comes  here  on  error. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  complains  of  the  ruling  that  a  violation  of  the 
statute  gives  a  right  of  action  to  the  employee  in  case  of  his  injury,  but  this 
is  a  question  of  State  law  with  which  we  are  not  concerned. 

The  federal  question  presented  is  whether  the  statute  as  constructed  by 
the  State  Court  contravenes  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  State  was  entitled  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  persons 
of  tender  years  in  dangerous  occupations.    Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.,  366, 
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392,  395;  Jacobson  v.  Massachusetts,  197  U.  S.,  11,  31;  Muller  v.  Oregon,  208 
U.  S.,  412,  421;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.  v.  McGuire,  219  U.  S., 
549,  568,  569. 

It  is  urged  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  not  permitted  to  defend  upon 
the  ground  that  it  acted  in  good  faith  relying  upon  the  representation  made 
by  Beauchamp  that  he  was  over  IG.  It  is  said  that,  being  over  14,  he  at  least 
had  attained  the  age  at  which  he  should  have  been  treated  as  responsible 
for  his  statements.  But,  as  it  was  competent  for  the  State  in  securing  the 
safety  of  the  young  to  prohibit  such  employment  altogether,  it  could  select 
means  appropriate  to  make  its  prohibition  effective  and  could  compel  em- 
ployers, at  their  peril,  to  ascertain  whether  those  they  employed  were  in 
fact  under  the  age  specified.  The  Imposition  of  absolute  requirements  of  this 
sort  is  a  familiar  exercise  of  the  protective  power  of  government.  Reg.  v. 
Prince,  L.  R.,  2  C.  C,  154;  People  v.  Werner,  174  N.  Y.,  132;  State  v.  Kinkead, 
57  Conn.,  173;  Ulrich  v.  Commonwealth,  69  Ky.,  400;  State  v.  Heck,  23  Minn., 
549;  State  v.  Hartfiel,  24  Wis.,  60;  State  v.  Tomasi,  67  Vt,  312;  Common- 
wealth V.  Green,  163  Mass.,  103;  3  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Sec.  21;  30  Am. 
Rep.  (note),  617-620.  And  where,  as  here,  such  legislation  has  reasonable 
relation  to  a  purpose  which  the  State  was  entitled  to  effect,  it  is  not  open  to 
constitutional  objection  as  a  deprivation  of  liberty  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law.     Shevlin-Carpenter  Co.  v.  Minnesota,  218  U.  S.,  57,  70. 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  statute  denied  to  the  plaintiff  in  error  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  but  the  classification  is  established  was  clearly 
within  the  legislative  power.  Health  &  Milligan  Co.  v.  Worst,  207  U.  S., 
338,  354;  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Melton,  218  U.  S.,  36,  54; 
Lindsley  v.  National  Carbonic  Gas  Co.,  220  U.  S.,  61,  78;  Mutual  Loan  Co.  v. 
Martel,  U.  S.,  236. 

The  judgement  is  affirmed. 
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